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A  REMARKABLE  CAREER.* 


This  volume  is  a  publication  as  singular 
and  interesting  as  the  life  of  the  remark¬ 
able  individual  which  it  relates.  In  itself 
the  existence  of  Baron  Stockmar  was  un¬ 
eventful  and  even  obscure.  One  of  his 
friends  described  him  as  an  ‘  anonymous  and 
subterranean  ’  being.  But  it  was  his  for¬ 
tune  to  attain  to  the  closest  intimacy  with 
persons  of  the  most  illustrious  position  and 
the  highest  influence.  He  was  rewarded 
by  their  unbounded  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  zeal  and  unselfishness  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  their  service. 
He  neither  sought  nor  obtained  any  of 
the  common  rewards  which  are  bestowed 
on  those  who  share  the  exercise  of  su¬ 
preme  power,  for  he  was  without  greed 
and  without  ambition.  His  exertions,  di¬ 
rected  as  they  generally  were  to  great  and 
laudable  objects,  did  not  even  confer  upon 
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him  fame ;  for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  his 
service  that  it  should  remain  secret  and 
concealed.  His  life,  in  short,  can  hardly 
be  more  accurately  described  than  in  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  his  own  let¬ 
ters  : — 

•  ‘  The  singularity  of  my  position  compelled  me 

always  anxiously  to  efface  my  best  efforts  and  at¬ 
tainments,  and  to  conceal  them  as  if  they  were 
crimes.  Like  a  thief  in  the  night  often  have  I 
laid  my  seed-corn  in  the  ground,  and  if  the  plant 
grew  and  was  seen  of  men,  I  knew  I  must  as* 
cribe  the  merit  to  others,  and  I  did  it.  Often¬ 
times  even  now  I  am  told  of  this  or  that  thing, 
and  how  this  or  that  has  come  to  pass,  by  men 
who  are  so  far  in  the  right  that  they  have  seen 
these  things  in  the  second  stage  of  their  production. 
But  these  good  people  knew  nothing  of  the  first 
stage.  The  growth  of  a  plant  requires  air,  light, 
and  warmth,  &c.  And  so  it  might  seem  to  these 
different  elements  that  without  the  influence  of 
each  of  them  there  would  be  no  plant  at  all.  But 
the  first  and  chief  merit  clearly  belongs  to  him 
who  of  his  own  motion,  and  solely  for  the  even¬ 
tual  advantage  of  others,  has  laid  the  seed-corn  at 
the  right  time  in  the  right  soil.  If  then  circum¬ 
stances  and  men  commonly  combine  so  to  cast  the 
shade  of  night  and  darkness  over  my  best  con* 
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ceptions,  ideas,  and  undertakings,  fh.at  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  their  oiiginal  promoter  is 
}x>ssible,  that  result  mill  scarody  annoy  me.’  (P. 
S8.) 

• 

So  much  ot  the  businefs  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  with  a  noise  and  pretension  far 
above  its  real  worth,  and  men  are  so  ready 
to  claim  the  glory  of  the  harvest  when 
others  have  sown  the  furrow,  that  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  meet  with  an  example  of  this  self- 
denying  activity,  and  to  trace  the  influence 
cf  a  man  who  cherished  his  own  obscurity 
as  fondly  as  others  seek  for  notoriety  and 
applause.  But  more  of  the  reality  of  pow¬ 
er  than  is  commonly  supposed  is  exercised 
by  men  of  whom  the  world  knows  no¬ 
thing.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  them, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  those  who 
evade  the  obligations  of  jiublic  responsi¬ 
bility  have  in  view  som^  private  and  sinis¬ 
ter  design,  and  are  released  from  many  of 
the  obligations  of  public  life.  But  a  sense 
of  duty,  an  inviolable  love  of  truth,  and 
even  an  ardent  desire  of  benefiting  the 
world,  are  not  less  intense  in  a  certain  class 
of  elevated  natures  when  they  are  dissevered 
from  public  notoriety  and  popular  ap¬ 
plause.  In  such  men  the  dignity  of  con¬ 
templative  life  controls  and  directs  the 
more  active  faculties,  and  they  have  their 
reward  in  witnessing  the  success  of  their 
own  ideas  under  other  names  and  in  other 
hands.  Such  characters  are  rare ;  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  late  Baron 
Stockmar  was  one  of  (  hem. 

If  there  be  one  place  more  than  another 
where  such  men  and  such  services  are  of 
inestimable  value,  it  is  in  Courts.  Royal 
personages  are  for  the  most  part  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  rank  excludetl  from  many  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  experience  and  infor¬ 
mation.  They  see  mankind  in  a  mask  of 
formality  and  etiquette.  Few  persons  are 
completely  natural  in  addressing  them.  It  is 
only  within  a  very  small  and  innermost  cir¬ 
cle  of  domestic  life  that  they  can  find  the 
pleasures  of  genuine  friendship  or  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  absolute  sincerity.  But  unhappy,  and 
Indeed  impossible,  would  be  the  solitary  lot 
of  a  sovereign  to  whom  such  intimate  and 
informal  service  were  altogether  wanting. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  distinctive  merits  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  that  her  Court 
has  been  discreet,  dignified,  and  pure.  It 
has  been  alike  untainted  by  private  scan¬ 
dal  and  by  political  intrigue.  It  has  been 
governed  by  the  same  principles  which  di¬ 
rect  a  well-ordered  family. 


It  would  seem,  as  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  that  for  the  Queen 
and  for  the  older  generation  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  posterity  has  begun.  A  reign  of  five 
and  thirty  years  is  a  long  passage  in  his¬ 
tory;  and  as  we  retrace  in  these  Hnes  the 
course  of  events  long  gone  by,  but  well- 
remembered  and  familiar  to  ourselves,  and 
the  countless  figures  of  those  who,  having 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  life,  have 
vanished  from  the  scene,  we  seem  to  be 
living  in  another  sphere  and  to  be  looking 
back  to  another  j>eriod  of  existence. 

In  relating  the  life  of  Baron  Stockmar  it 
is  fair  to  admit  that  our  impressions  of 
him  are  not  exclusively  drawn  from  these 
pages.  We  knew  him  well  ourselves. 
We  have  even  seen  him  actively  engaged 
in  those  jirivate  councils  and  deliberations 
which  were  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  the  oracle  as  it  was 
.delivered,  and  received  with  unboundeil 
respect,  from  a  small  chamber  in  Windsor 
Castle  or  Buckingham  Palace,  or  even  from 
a  smaller  lodging  in  Davies  Street  or  Hol¬ 
ies  Street,  to  which  at  one  time,  from  some 
fanciful  motive,  he  retired.  The  manners 
of  Baron  Stockmar  were  dry  and  jiedan- 
tic.  He  delivered  his  opinions  with  sen¬ 
tentious  gravity,  as  a  man  who  has  long 
been  accustomed  to  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed.  He  was  e*xtremely  dyspeptic, 
fastidious  in  his  diet,  and  nervously  afraiil 
of  cold ;  indeed,  his  medical  experience, 
concentrated  on  the  observation  of  his 
own  health,  sometimes  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  hypochondriasis.  But  the  opinion 
of  those  who  lived  with  him  was,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  weak  digestion,  his 
ailments  were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
A  man  of  this  temperament  is  seldom  of  a 
very  genial  disposition,  but  in  the  case  of 
Stockmar,  the  tendency  to  a  melancholy 
and  somewhat  contracted  view  of  life  was 
tempered  by  the  genuine  warmth  and 
gooilness  of  his  heart.  He  was  capable  of 
the  most  entire  self-sacrifice  to  the  welfare 
of  those  he  loved,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
(who  did  not  like  him  for  many  reasons) 
justly  and  candidly  affirmed  that  Stock¬ 
mar  was  the  most  disinterested  individual 
whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  One  of  his  friends  asserts  in  this 
biography  that  his  natural  bent  of  melan¬ 
choly  alternated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
with  exuberant  bursts  of  high  spirits,  and 
that,  but  for  his  hypochondriasis,  he*  would 
have  been  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind. 
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Of  this  extreme  gaiety  our  own  experience 
of  him,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  fur¬ 
nishes  no  example  ;  but  we  knew  him  as  a 
kind-hearted  and  honorable  man,  fond  of 
children,  constant  in  his  friendships,  ad- 
mirabry  discreet,  and  judicious,  if  not  quite 
so  wise  as  he  was  supposed  to  be.  His 
son  claims  for  him,  with  perfect  truth,  the 
merit  of  a  thorough  German  character  and 
heart.  He  was,  indeed,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  national.  His  long  residence  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  had  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  mitigated  his  national  peculiarities, 
'i'he  very  atmosphere  of  his  room  was 
German,  wherever  it  might  happen  to  be. 
He  viewed  all  subjects  from  a  purely  Ger¬ 
man  point  of  view  ;  and,  although  henvas  ' 
no  mean  politician,  living  in  daily  inter-* 
course  with  the  first  English  statesmen,  we 
doubt  whether  he  took  any  real  interest  in 
English  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
House  of  Coburg  and  his  own  greater 
German  country.  I’o  this  circumstance 
may  in  part  be  attributed  the  fact  that, 
placed  as  he  was  in  a  position  of  extreme 
delicacy,  he  escaped  all  suspicion  of  in¬ 
trigue,  at  least  in  England;  he  lived  on 
terms  of  equal  conildence  with  men  of  all 
parties  here,  and  he  vvas  never  accused  of 
assuming  any  influence  whatever  in  English 
political  affairs.*  They  were  to  him  of 
altogether  secondary  interest  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent. 
These  considerations  and  facts  may  not  be 
without  value  in  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  .and 
conduct,  which  were  blameless  and  with¬ 
out  reproach,  as  the  confidential  .adviser 
and  friend  of  King  Leopold  and  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Christian  Frederic  Stockmar  was  bom 
on  August  22,  1787,  of  parents  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  who  appear  to  have 
had  a  small  landed  estate  on  the  confines 
of  Bavaria.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 

*  His  son  relates  a  strange  anecdote,  for  which 
we  should  be  glad  (or  rather  sorry)  to  have  more 
complete  authority,  that  a  rich  Englishman,  a 
writer,  and  Member  of  Parliament,  cmled  on  him 
one  day  apd  offered  him  10,000/.  if  he  would  sup¬ 
port  his  application  to  the  Queen  for  a  Peerage. 
Stockmar  replied :  *  I  will  go  into  the  next  room 
to  give  you  time  to  withdraw.  If  I  find  you  here 
when  I  come  back,  I  shall  have  you  kickra  out  by 
the  servants.’  We  cannot  believe  that  a  man  in 
the  position  described  would  have  been  so  absurd 
or  so  base  as  to  offer  a  bribe ;  or  that  if  he  had 
offered  it,  Stockmar  would  have  told  the  story. 


good  common  sense,  chiefly  remembered 
for  quaint  sayings,  which  remind  us  of 
the  farmyard  philosophy  of  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Poyser.  One  of  them  to  the  effect 
that  ‘  God  Almighty  took  care  that  cows’ 
tails  should  not  grow  too  long,’  was  long 
remembered  and  ((uoted  by  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Coburg.  The  young  Stockmar 
was  brought  up  to  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  Universities  of  Wurzburg,  Erlangen, 
and  J ena  till  the  year  1810.  H  is  boyhood 
was,  therefore,  spent  in  that  dark  and 
dreary  decade  which  marked  the  lowest 
degradation  of  his  country  beneath  the 
ascendancy  of  France,  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  German. 
But,  more  fortunate  than  his  older  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  entered  upon  active  life  at 
the  moment  of  the  revival  of  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  and  national  resurrection.  The  dawn 
broke  just  as  he  l>egan  to  play  a  part  in 
the  world,  and  if  he  learned  no  other  les¬ 
son  from  his  medical  education,  hei  im¬ 
bibed  the  salutary  conviction  that  time 
and  nature  are  the  best  allies  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  treatment,  not  only  of  physical 
disease  but  of  the  social  and  political  mala¬ 
dies  of  mankind.  The  following  just  and 
modest  remark  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  King : — 

‘  The  King  complains  of  medicine.  I  can  write 
no  ajwlogy  for  the  art,  because  I  have  learned  to 
know  the  exact  limits  of  its  j^ower.  Physicians 
themselves  in  most  cases  do  not  know  what  they 
should  know,  and  in  very  few  cases  can  they  do 
what  the  patient  requires.  Hence  the  recourse 
to  deception  and  lying.  It  is  only  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  maladies  that  a  good  and  great  physician 
can  l)e  really  of  use.’  (P.  52.) 

His  first  steps  to ‘advancement  in  life 
were,  however,  professional.  In  1812  he 
was  attached  to  the  military  hospit.al  in 
Coburg  ;  in  the  following  year  he  caught 
a  hospital  fever,  which  very  pearly  cut 
short  his  career.  In  1814  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  the  medical  service 'of  the  5th 
German  corps  a'armee  which  invaded 
France,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ducal  regiment  of  Saxony, 
where  he  became  known  to  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  took  the  young 
army-surgeon  into  his  service  as  his  own 
body-physician,  and  thus  gave  a  totally 
new  direction  to  his  life. 

On  March  29,  1816,  Stockmar  joined 
his  master  at  Brighton,  and  for  the  first 
time  set  foot  in  England,  unconscious  of 
the  part  he  was  afterwards  to  play  here. 
The  marriage  of  Leopold  to  the  Princess 
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Charlotte  took  place  on  May  2,  and  the  negotiation :  but  in  this  respect  she  car- 
period  which  elapsed  between  that  event  ried  her  point,  for  it  was  expressly  pro- 
and  her  premature  death  in  November,  vided  by  the  articles  of  agreement  signed 
1817,  introduced  Stockmar,  to  some  ex-  on  June  10,  1814,  that  she  was  not  to 
tent,  into  English  society  at  the  little  leave  England  without  the  written  ap- 
Court  of  Claremont  He  was  speedily  ad-  proval  of  the  King  or  Regent,  or  without 
mined  to  the  confidential  intimacy  of  the  her  own  consent  But  within  a  week  she 
Prince,  who  made  him  his  German  secre-  raised  fresh  objections,  and  the  marriage 
tary  rather  than  his  physician :  and  the  was  broken  off.  It  was  about  three  weeks 
Princess  seems  to  have  treated  him  with  later  that  the  Prince  Regent  made  a  de¬ 
great  kindness  and  familiarity,  and  even  to  scent  on  Warwick  House  and  threatened 
liave  conversed  with  him  on  her  most  to  send  her  to  Cranboume  Lodge,  where- 
private  and  delicate  affairs.  For  example,  up>on  the  Princess  fled,  threw  herself  into 
he  reports  that  she  one  day  said  to  him,  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  off  to  her 
‘  My  mother  'is  bad,  but  she  would  not  mother’s  residence  in  Connaught  Place, 
have  become  so  bad,  if  my  father  had  not  To  these  well-known  circumstances  it 
been  a  good  deal  worse  than  she  is’ — a  mu^  be  added  that  in  June  1814,  the 
speech  which,  for  filial  mpiety,  can  hardly  very  crisis  of  the  Orange  negotiation, 
be  exceeded,  and  which  was  the  more  Charlotte  saw  Leopold  for  the  first  time, 
strange  as  it  was  addressed  to  a  subordi-  when  he  came  to  England  in  the  suite  of 
nate  foreign  attendant,  whom  the  Princess  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  service 
had  only  known  since  her  marriage.  he  then  was.  It  is  evident  that  she  fell  in 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Stockmar  love  with  him.  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone 
picked  up  a  very  minute  account  of  the  told  Stockniar  that  in  order  to  gratify  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  Princess’s  wish  to  see  more  of  him,  the 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  Princess  with  Duchess  of  York  gave  a  ball,  at  which  the 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  These  particulars  young  people  seem  very  soon  to  have 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  come  to  an  understanding.  Two  years 
(now  in  the  possession  of  Her  M.njesty  the  elapsed  before  the  marrtage,  for  there  were 
Queen),  chiefly  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted;  but 
Cornelia  Knight,  with  corrections  and  ad-  these  were  overcome  by  the  tact  of  Leo- 
*  ditions  by  the  Princess  herself.  Of  this  p>old  and  the  assistance  of  the  English 
volume  the  author  of  this  biography  has  Royal  Family,  who  were  more  favorable 
made  (we  know  not  by  what  authority)  to  it  than  the  Regent  himself  was,  and, 
an  unrestricted  use.  The  story  has  been  as  we  have  said,  in  the  spring  of  1816  the 
told  by  Miss  Knight  herself,  and  more  marriage  was  solemnised, 
than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  and  In  the  retirement  of  Claremont,  where 
we  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  But  it  may  the  young  married  pair  resided,  Stockmar 
be  worth  while  to  record  three  or  four  made  daily  progress  in  the  good  graces  of 
points  which  are  now  clearly  established,  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  at- 
The  Dutch  marriage  had  b^n  projected  tached.  Tlie  Princess  took  a  fancy  to 
and  approved  by  the  Prince  Regent  as  him,  and  he  indulged  his  own  caustic  and 
early  as  1^13,  when  Charlotte  was  only  satirical  disposition  by  drawing  in  his 
seventeen :  but  though  she  acquic-ced  in  journal  no  flattering  picture  of  the  Royal 
her  father’s  wishes,  there  never  was  any  Family.  Queen  Charlotte  was  small, 
personal  liking  between  the  young  pair,  twisted  awry,  with  the  face  of  a  mulatto ; 
The  Prince  of  Orange  disgusted  her  by  the  Regent;  very  fat  with  a  peruke  d  la 
his  coarse  and  vulgar  tastes  and  manners,  cacadou  which  did  not  become  him ;  the 
He  lodged  at  his  tailor’s.  He  came  home  Royal  Dukes  stout  and  sensual,  all  talk- 
tipsy  on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  from  ing,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘  thirteen  to  the  do- 
some  races.  Ho  appeared  at  the  Court  zen.’  Even  down  to  th^  appetite  of  the 
entertainments  when  the  Princess  was  not.  guests  at  table,  nothing  escaped  bim,  but 
there,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  anecdotes  he  picked  up  are  hardly 
his  own  countrymen,  ‘  II  n’y  avait  dans  worth  repeating.  Of  Lord  Castlereagh  he 
cette  pauvre  t^te  ni  instruction  ni  id^  observes  that  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
arr^tee  sur  quoi  que  ce  fflt.’  Her  firm  re-  lighthearted  indifference,  which  was  some- 
sistance  to  the  proposal  that  she  should  times  reckoned  to  him  for  deep  states- 
live  abroad  very  nearly  broke  off  the  manship — an  observation  still  more  ap- 
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plicable  to  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  most 
eminent  successors.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  (afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia) 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  this  year  and 
.  dined  at  Claremont,  where  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  presence  caused  Mrs.  Campbell,  the 
Princess’s  bed-chamber  woman,  to  exclaim  : 

‘  What  an  amiable  creature !  he  is  devil¬ 
ish  handsome !  he  will  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe !’  Stockmar  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Court  ladies  are  not  in 
I  the  habit  of  using  such  energetic  adjec¬ 
tives. 

The  married  life  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  was  entirely  happy.  Without  educa¬ 
tion,  without  self-restraint,  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  her  worthless  parents,  and  of  a 
highly  excitable  temperament,  she  would 
have  continued  to  be  in  all  probability 
miserable  and  mischievous  had  she  not  fal¬ 
len  into  the  arms  of  a  man  of  rare  judg¬ 
ment  and  tact,  to  whom  she  was  passion¬ 
ately  attached.  Leopold  had  throughout 
his  life  the  uncommon  gift  of  exercising 
an  influence  over  women  greater  than  the 
influence  they  exercised  over  him.  Had 
Charlotte  lived  he  would  have  become 
the  real  sovereign  of  this  country,  for 
though  she  was  described  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  as  a  tomboy  in  petticoats, 
Leopold  had  found  the  secret  to  master 
her  character  and  her  heart.  But  this  life 
of  promise  was  doomed  to  be  blasted. 
The  declared  pregnancy  of  the  Princess 
had,  of  course,  given  rise  to  the  liveliest 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  fatal  result.  Stockmar,  however,  with 
characteristic  caution  steadily  refused  to 
act  as  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Princess, 
foreseeing  the  responsibility  he  would  in¬ 
cur,  as  an  unknown  foreign  practitioner, 
if  anything  went  wrong.  He  was  not  in 
fact  called  in  till  two  hours  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  when  she  was  already  in 
great  danger.  But  he  was  of  opinion 
(and  h6  said  so  to  the  Prince)  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Princess  had  been  too 
lowering.  However,  after,  a  tedious  labor 
of  fifty-two  hours  by  Stockmar’s  computa¬ 
tion,  the  Princess  gave  birth  to  a  fine  and 
full-grown  boy — but  the  infant  was  no 
longer  alive.  For  the  three  hours  whi^h 
succeeded  the  birth  the  mother  seemed  to 
be  doing  well.  But  w’hat  followed  must 
be  related  in  Stockmar’s  own  words. 

‘  At  midnight  Croft  came  to  the  side  of  my  bed, 
ook  my  hand  and  said  that  the  Princess  was 


dangerously  ill  and  the  Prince  alone — that  I  must 
go  to  him  and  inform  him  how  things  were  going 
on.  The  Prince  had  never  left  his  wife  for  three 
days  for  one  instant,  and  had  only  retired  to  rest 
after  the  birth.  I  found  him  composed  as  to  the 
death  of  the  child  and  not  very  uneasy  about  the 
Princess.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Baillie  sent  to 
me  to  say  he  wished  me  to  see  the  Princess :  I  ob¬ 
jected,  but  at  length  complied.  I  found  her  in 
great  suffering  and  restlessness  with  spasms  of 
the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  she  tossed 
herself  from  one  side  to  the  other,  speaking  alter¬ 
nately  to  Dr.  Baillie  and  to  Sir  Richard  Croft. 
She  put  out  her  left  hand  to  me  and  squeezed 
mine  twice  vehemently.  I  felt  her  pulse,  which 
was  very  swift  and  irregular.  Baillie  kept  giving 
her  wine  :  she  said  to  me,  “  They  have  made  me 
tipsy.”  Thus  it  continued  for  almut  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more,  when  her  breathing  became  a 
death-rattle.  I  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  when  she  called  out  loudly,  “  Stocky, 
Stocky!”  When  I  came  back  she  was  quieter, 
but  still  with  rattling  in  the  throat;  the  limbs 
were  drawn  up,  the  hands  grew  cold,  and  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  November  6,  1817, 
about  five  hours  after  the  child  was  born,  she  was 
no  more.’ 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  other 
cause  for  her  death  than  extreme  exhaus¬ 
tion  caused  by  her  previous  low  condition 
and  the  unusual  length  of  the  labor.  It 
then  became  the  painful  duty  of  Stock¬ 
mar  to  announce  the  fatal  result  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  not,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  present. 

*  I  did  it  in  no  fixed  expressions.  He  would 
not  believe  she  was  dead ;  and  in  attempting  to 
go  to  her,  he  fell  back  upon  a  chair.  I  knelt  be¬ 
side  him.  He  said  it  was  a  dream ;  a  thing  he 
could  not  believe.  He  sent  me  again  to  her :  I 
came  back  saying  it  was  all  over.  We  then  went 
together  to  the  chamber  of  death :  he  kissed  her 
cold  hands,  kneeling  by  the  bed-side;  then  rising, 
he  embraced  me  and  said :  ”  Now  indeed  I  am 
quite  deserted :  promise  me  to  remain  with  me 
always.”  I  gave  the  promise !  “  But,”  says 

Stockmar  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later  to 
bis  sister,  ”  I  gave  a  promise  he  may  either  hold 
me  to  for  ever,  or  wnich  he  may  care  very  little 
for  next  year.”  ’  (P.  105.) 

In  justice  to  Leopold  it  must  be  added 
that  the  promise  of  perpetual  friendship 
was  in  this  instance  kept  with  equal  fide¬ 
lity  by  himself  and  by  his  loyal  attendant. 
It  was  indeed  a  friendship  sealed  by  an 
event  so  tragical,  that  the  recollection  of 
that  night  could  never  be  effaced  from 
either  mind.  ‘  I  feel,’^  said  Stockmar, 

‘  that  my  part  in  life  consists  in  unexpected 
turns  of  events,  and  so  it  will  be  till  it  is 
over.  I  appear  to  be  here  to  take  care  of 
others  more  than  of  myself,  and  am  well 
contented  with  this  function.’ 

The  next  twelve  years  were  marked  by 
no  events  of  much  importance  to  Stock- 
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mar  or  his  royal  patron.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  p>ost  of  Private  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of 
Prince  Leopold,  which  he  held  till  1831. 
Saxon  letters  of  nobility  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  1821;  his  rank  as  a 
Bavarian  baron  was  dated  ten  years  later. 
This  interval  of  time  was,  however,  marked 
by  one  occurrence  of  great  importance  to 
the  House  of  Coburg,  and,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  turned  out,  to  this  country.  After 
the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  youthful  heir  to  the  Crown  in¬ 
duced  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Cambridge  to  marry ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  fell  on  - 
the  widowed  Princess  of  Leiningen,  sister 
of  Leopold.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  who 
was  then  just  fifty  years  old,  was  persuaded 
that  he  should  survive  his  brothers,  live  to 
wear  the  crown,  and  transmit  it  to  his 
descendants.  The  pregnancy  of  the 
Duchess  soon  appear^  to  resize  these 
expectations.  With  some  difficulty  the 
Duke  scraped  together  the  means  to  come 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1819,  from 
the  place  he  had  been  residing  at  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  in  May  at  Kensington  the 
young  Princess  who  was  destined  to  fulfil 
all  her  father’s  desires  was  born.  But  here 
his  good  fortune  ended.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  to  him  that  in  the  year  1820  two 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  would  die. 
His  father  George  III.  was  the  first  of  the 
two.  He  little  thought  that  he  himself 
would  be  the  secofcd.  He  had  gone  to 
Sidmouth  with  his  family,  as  he  exuressed 
it,  ‘  to  cheat  the  winter ;  ’  but  naving 
caught  cold  from  a  wetting,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  came  on.  Stockmar,  who 
was  there,  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
the  Duke  was  in  a  state  to  sign  his  w  ill. 
The  document  was  read  over  to  him  twice. 
He  signed  the  w  ord  ‘  Edward  ’  with  an 
expiring  effort.  A  few  hours  later  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  again  a  widow, 
and  the  Princess  Victoria,  then  an  infant 
of  little  more  than  a  year  old,  the  father¬ 
less  presumptive  heiress  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  Duchess  was  in  straitene<l 
circumstances  and  overwhelmed  with  her 
husband’s  debts.  Her  brother  Leopold 
assisted  her  and  enabled  her  to  live  at 
Kensington,  where  the  young  Princess  was 
brought  up.  Her  father’s  debts  were 
eventually  paid  by  the  Queen,  as  is  well 
known,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne. 

'I'he  first  event  which  introduced  Leo¬ 


pold  to  active  political  life  was  the  nego¬ 
tiation  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Greece.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
Protocol  of  March  22,  1829,  that  Greece 
was  to  be  governed  by  an  hereditary 
Christian  sovereign,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Three  Powers,  but  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte,  to  which  tribute  was  to  be 
paid.  The  northern  frontier  of  Greece 
was  to  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Vola  to 
.the  Gulf  of  Arta,  including  Euboea  and 
the  Cyclades.  Prince  Leopold  was  the 
candidate  most  approved  by  the  Three 
Powers.  It  seems,  however,  that  George 
IV.  was  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he 
had  not  much  affection  for  his  son-in-law, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  predis¬ 
posed  the  King  in  favor  of  a  Duke  ot 
Mecklemburg,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess. 
The  British  Government  was  also  less 
favorable  to  I^opold  than  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Russia  and  France.  Party- 
spirit  ran  very  high,  and  Leopold  was  sus- 
jjected  of  Whiggism,  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  of  the 
day,  and  especially  with  Lord  Durham. 
The  Prince  himself  was  strongly  affected 
by  the  romantic  attachment  to  the  Greek 
cause,  which  had  seized  all  the  generous 
minds  in  Europe  between  1823  and  1830 
— which  had  sent  Byroh  to  die  at  Misso- 
longhi — and  seemed  to  promise  a  revival 
of  glory  to  the  Hellenic  race.  To  be  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  Greek  i)eople  seemed 
a  splendid  gift  of  fortune,  even  though  he 
sacrificed  to  it  his  chance  (somewhat  re¬ 
mote)  of  being  for  a  time  the  Regent  ot 
England  in  the  event  of  the  accession  ot 
his  infant  niece.  But  this  laudable  am¬ 
bition  did  not  blind  him  to  the  terms  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  It  appeared 
to  him  essential  that  the  islands  of  Crete 
aftd  Samos  should  form  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  that  the  northern  frontier 
should  be  extended  ;  but  these  terms  were 
refused.  Capodistria  (perhaps  from  inte¬ 
rested  motives)  sent  the  Prince  a  true  but 
most  discoupging  picture  of  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  Greece,  and  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangements.  Leopold  had  always 
made  their  approval  one  of  the  conditions 
o^  his  Sissent,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  upon  the  people.  A  few 
(lays  after  the  receipt  of  this  communica¬ 
tion,  he  withdrew'  his  acceptance  alto¬ 
gether.  He  was  resolved,  as  he  wrote  to 
Baron  Stein  on  June  10,  not  to  undertake 
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ihe  task  without  adequate  means  to  insure 
its  success.  However  wise  this  decision 
of  the  Prince  must  now  be  thought,  it 
damaged  his  character  at  the  time  for  con¬ 
stancy  and  courage.  The  Russians  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  bad  faith  and  pusillanimity, 
and  openly  attributed  his  refusal  to  the 
secret  hope  of  obtaining  hereafter  the 
Regency  of  England.  Stein  contrasted 
his  conduct  with  the  manly  resolution  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  1812.  (ieorge 
IV.  called  him  the  Marquis  Peu  k  peu ; 
he  was  denounced  all  over  Europe  as  an 
irresolute  intriguer.  Stockmar,  who  was 
with  him*  all  the  time,  positively  denies 
that  the  chance  of  the  English  Regency 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  decision. 
Stockmar  claims  to  have  seen  all  along 
that  his  master  had  been  led  away  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  diplomatists  and  by  his 
own  enthusiasm.  He  certainly  was  not 
of  opinion  (as  another  writer  said)  that 
Leopold  was  bound  to  take  the  crown  of 
Greece,  because  it  was  a  crown  of  thorns. 
He  took  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter.  Yet  there  were,  it  seems,  times 
even  in  the  after-life  of  King  Leopold 
when  he  contrasted  with  some  regret  the 
government  of  his  well-to  do  Flemish 
burghers  with  the  more  romantic  part  of  a 
prince  of  the  Hellenes,  destined  perhaps 
to  found  an  empire  in  the  East.  To  these 
outbursts  Stockmar  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing.terms : — 

‘  For  the  poetry  which  (Jreece  might  have 
aflbrdctl  I  would  not  give  much.  Men  are  wont 
to  see  only  the  bad  side  of  the  things  they  have, 
and  only  the  good  side  of  the  things  they  have 
not  got.  That  is  all  the  uitTerence  l)etween 
Greece  and  Belgium — though  it  is  not  to  l)e  de¬ 
nied  that  when  the  first  king  of  Greece  has  per¬ 
ished  miserably,  his  life  may  afford  a  very  pretty 
subject  for  an  epic  jK)em.’  (V.  146.) 

One  of  the  results  of  this  Cireek  affair 
was  to  increase  the  coolness  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  Prince  Leopold  and  the 
members  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
administration.  This  circumstance  may 
probably  account  for  the  extraordinary 
language  in  which  Stockmar  speaks  of  the 
Duke  in  a  paper  which  has  been  preserved 
and  published  in  this  volume  by  his  son. 

‘The  manner  in  which  a  Wellington  would  re¬ 
tain  and  control  the  position  which  was  the  reward 
of  his  own  merit  and  the  gift  of  fortune,  is  the 
criterion  of  the  higher  faculties  of  his  soul.  It 
needed  ^o  gre.at  length  of  time  ami  no  great  effort 
to  perceive  that  his  natural  moderation,  the  result 
of  inborn  insensibility,  had  not  resisted  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  the  flattery  which  sur¬ 


rounded  him.  His  knowledge  of  himself  became 
more  and  more  confused.  His  thirst  for  action, 
and  his  love  of  power  became  daily  more  ve¬ 
hement.  Besotted  by  the  applause  of  his  admirers, 
drunk  with  the  estimation  of  his  own  strength, 
he  impatiently  and  voluntarily  abandoned  his 
proud  imsition  as  a  general  for  the  most  arduous 
of  human  duties — the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation  with  inadequate  powers  of  mind  and 
knowledge.  Scarcely  had  he  forced  himself  upon 
the  State  as  Prime  Minister,  with  the  intention 
of  adding  the  fame  of  a  statesman  to  that  of  a 
soldier,  when  his  own  administration  shook  the 
confidence  of  the  multitude.  With  singular  levity 
he  publicly  and  without  the  least  consideration 
committed  blunders,  which  the  most  ordinary 
understanding  could  have  foreseen,  that  filled  the 
impartial  spectator  with  compassionate  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  caused  consternation  and  alarm  in  the 
host  of  his  flatterers  and  adherents.  Yet  so  great 
and  ao  deep-seated  was  the  preconceived  opinion 
of  the  multitude  in  his  favor,  that  nothing  but 
the  demonstrative  force  of  his  own  proceemngs 
could  shake  it.  It  required  the  whole  strength 
and  persistency  of  this  strange  illusion  of  Wel¬ 
lington — it  required  all  his  own  activity  and  iron 
resolution — with  the  endless  repetition  of  his 
errors  and  mistakes,  to  convince  the  people  tha 
Wellington  was  one  of  the  most  incapable  an . 
pernicious  Ministers  England  had  ever  live” 
under.’  (P.  148.) 

To  this  diatribe  Stockmar  adds  an  asser-' 
tion,  which  we  believe  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
founded,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
recomniendctl  Charles  X.  to  make  Polignac 
his  Minister,  because  he  feared  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  Martignac  government, 
and  that  he  encouraged  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 

If  this  passage  is  to  be  taken  as  ‘  th 
criterion  of  the  higher  faculties  ’  of  Stock 
mar’s  judgment  and  wisdom,  it  gives  us 
a  very  low  opinion  of  them.  It  is  in  truth 
only  the  expression  of  his  bitterness  and 
I>ersonal  resentment.  Intleed  we  are  told 
a  few  lines  further  on,  that  Stockmar  lived 
to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  Duke’s 
character  ‘  w’hen  the  keenness  of  his  glance 
was  no  longer  dazzled  by  passion  and  self- 
reliance,’  and  he  lamented  his  death  in 
1852  as  that  of  one  ‘who  had  a^ain 
become  a  firm  pillar  of  the  realm.’ 

Fortunately  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  himself,  at  this  very  period,  is  now 
before  the  public  in  the  invaluable  and 
deeply  interesting  fourth  volume  of  his 
supplementary  despatches.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  more  direct  contradiction  to 
Stockmar’s  malignant  attack.  One  hardly 
knows  which  is  most  to  be  admired — the 
modesty  and  tact  with  which  the  Duke 
applied  himself  to  the  performance  of 
duties,  for  which  he  had  declared  himself 
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to  be  imperfectly  fitted,  or  the  vigorous 
igrasp  with  which  he  embraced  the  policjr 
of  the  country,  carrying  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  against  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
party  and  his  own  previous  life,  and  com¬ 
bating  abroad  with  equal  vigor  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
recognising  without  a  day’s  hesitation  the 
Revolution  of  1830  and  the  Orleans  dy¬ 
nasty.  The  Duke  knew  Prince  Polignac 
well,  for  that  short-sighted  individual  had 
recently  been  ambassador  in  London, 
where  he  had  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ; 
and  we  utterly  disbelieve  that  his  apipoint- 
ment  to  high  office  in  France  was  viewed 
with  anjr  satisfaction  by  the  British  Cabinet 
It  required  no  great  discernment  to  foresee 
that  it  would  be  the  death-blow  to  that 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  which  the  Duke 
himself  had  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
*to  whom  he  had  always  given  the  best 
advice  as  long  as  they  would  listen  to  him. 

Certain  it  is  that  Polignac  conceived 
himself  to  be  under  no  obligations  to  the 
English  Government,  for  this  very  volume 
contains  a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
'  scheme  for  remodelling  the  map  of  Europe 
in  a  sense  most  hostile  to  England,  by 
annexing  Belgium  to  France,  giving  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and  Hol¬ 
land  to  Prussia,  and  placing  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  on  the  throne  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  empire  in  the  East.  We  doubt  whether 
this  wild  dream  ever  had  the  importance 
Stockmar  appears  to  have  attached  to  it, 
and  as  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was 
signed  before  the  draft  could  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  whole  thing  fell  to  the  ground.  What 
is  true  is,  as  we  know  from  other  private 
sources,  that  Polignac  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  favoring  the  intrigues  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Belgium  against  the 
union  of  that  country  with  Holland ;  and 
the  reason  that  there  were  only  14,000 
men  in  Paris  at  the  moment  the  Ordinan¬ 
ces  of  July  were  signed  (a  force  quite  in¬ 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  people  of  that 
capital),  was  that  a  considerable  army  had 
been  concentrated  at  Cambrai  with  a  view 
to  future  events  in  the  Lower  Countries. 
Bourmont  was  to  have  taken  the  command 
of  this  army  on  his  return  from  Algiers, 
ready  either  to  overcome  Paris  or  to  enter 
Belgium.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Court 
struck  the  coup  d'etat  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  their  best  general.  Mar- 
mont  was  beaten  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 


Charles  X.  was  dethroned;  Polignac  was 
arrested;  and  the  Belgian  revolution  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  the  most  opposed  to 
their  policy  and  designs. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  within  little  more 
than  a  year  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek 
negotiation,  another  throne  was  vacant, 
another  people  turned  to  Leopold  in  their 
search  for  a  king.  Warned  by  his  recent 
experience,  the  Prince  refused  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  the  Belgian  envoys  until 
he  was  well  assured  of  the  recognition  of 
Belgium  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  of  the 
solution  of  her  territorial  and  financial 
difficulties.  The  extremely  democratic 
provisions  of  the  Belgian  Constitution 
startled  him  ;  but  on  this  point  Stockmar 
gave  him  sound  advice.  He  said,  ‘The 
best  maxim  is  trust  in  the  people. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Take  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  Work  it  fairly  and 
conscientiously;  and  if  it  is  found  that  it 
is  incompatible  with  good  government, 
send  down  a  message  to  the  Chambers  to 
modify  its  provisions.  You  will  then  be 
sure  to  have  the  people  on  your  side.’ 
These  arrangements  were  made.  The 
King  was  chosen  by  the  Chambers,  and 
the  eighteen  articles  which  established  the 
independence  of  Belgium  were  sactionetl 
by  the  London  Conference,  though,  on 
the  refusal  of  Holland,  Russia,  ‘Austria, 
and  Prussia  withdrew  for  a  time  their 
assent.  However,  the  Prince  though^  he 
had  gone  too  far  again  to  recede,  and,  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  support  of  France  and  England, 
he  accepted  the  crown. 

The  author  of  this  biography  has  here 
fallen  into  a  misconception,  which  it  is  im- 
piortant  to  correct.  I'  asserts  that  on  the 
day  the  Prince  left  London,  July  16,  he 
executed  an  instrument  by  which  he  made 
a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  he 
renounced  (verzichtete)  the  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a  year  which  had  been  secured  to 
him  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  And  it  appears  from  numerous 
papers  of  Stockmar’s,  that  the  Baron  was 
of  opinion  that  the  continued  payment 
of  this  sum  to  Leopold  was  extremely  pre¬ 
carious,  and  that  on  the  side  of  England 
the  King  of  Belgium  would  not  be  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  English  income. 
If  this  had  been  true  it  would  notably 
have  diminished  the  merit  of  the  course 
which  Leopold  pursued.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  tell  any  one  in  England, 
that  the  whole  statement  is  absolutely  un- 
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founded.  In  the  first  place,  Leopold’s 
English  allowance  was  secured  to  him,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  pension,  but  by  Act  of 
Parliament — the  same  Act  by  which  he 
was  naturalized  and  Claremont  settled  on 
the  Princess  and  himself  for  life.  No  title 
could,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  observed, 
be  more  absolute  and  unimpeachable.  To 
suppose  that  the  two  Houses  cf  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  have  repealed  such  an  Act, 
or  that  any  Government  could  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  repeal  it,  is  to  accuse  this  country 
of  a  signal  breach  of  national  faith,  and 
it  implies,  on  the  part  of  Stockmar,  a 
singular  absence  of  knowledge  of  this 
country  to  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be  pos¬ 
sible.  But,  secondly,  Leopold  never  did 
renounce  this  allowance  at  all.  He  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  day  of  his  death  to  dispose 
of  it  as  his  own.  It  is  entirely  false  to 
assert  that  any  moral  pressure  could  have 
been  put  on  the  Prince  to  give  up  this 
annual  stipend  or  to  give  up  Claremont. 
The  Prince  himself  acted  in  this  matter 
with  much  more  confidence  and  better 
sense.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey 
on  July  I  j,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was 
not  his  intention,  as  the  Sovereign  of 
Belgium,  to  draw  any  part  of  the  income 
settled  upon  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  But  he  intimated 
that  his  English  outstanding  debts  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  it,  and  that  his  trustees 
were  then  to  expend  a  portion  of  it  in 
keeping  up  Claremont,  and  in  paying  all 
the  annuities,  gratuities,  or  charities  due 
from  himself  or  from  the  late  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  after  which  the  residue  was  to  be 
paid  back  annually  to  the  British  Ex¬ 
chequer.  In  point  of  fact,  we  believe, 
these  charges  amounted  during  the  King’s 
life  to  about  8,000/.  a  year.  When  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  took  refuge  at 
Claremont  in  1 848,  the  expenses  of  the  place 
were  largely  increased,  and  the  Idst-men- 
tioned  sum  was  exceeded.  Leopold  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  full  control  over  it,  as  he 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  do.*  Had  the 


*  A  foolish  motion  was  made  by  Sir  Samuel 
Whalley  in  March  18^  to  inquire  into  the  expen* 
diture  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  England. 
Upon  this  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
Stockmar :  '  I  must  and  shall  assert  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  no  more  right  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  details  of  those  debts  and  engage¬ 
ments,  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  considers 
himself  bound  to  satisfy  before  he  begins  to 
make  his  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  than 
they  have  to  ask  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  how  he 


Belgian  experiment  failed,  or  had  he  sub¬ 
sequently  been  compelled  or  induced 
to  abdicate,  he  would  have  fallen  back 
on  the  undisputed  enjoyment  6f  his 
English  income — a  circumstance  which 
may  at  times  have  strengthened  his 
position  in  Belgium,  especially  in  1848. 
But  though  we  are  surprised  that 
Baron  Stockmar  should  have  given  so 
erroneous  a  color  to  this  transaction,  we 
most  Readily  admit  that  the  conduct  of 
Leopold  in  causing  the  balance  of  his 
income  to  be  returned  was  liberal,  wise, 
and  generous ;  and  he  has  been  justly 
applauded  for  it  by  men  of  all  parties  both 
in  Belgium  and  in  England. 

The  position  of  the  new  King  on  his 
arrival  in  Belgium  was  embarrassing.  He 
entered  Brussels  on  July  21.  On  August 
I  the  Dutch  broke  the  truce,  and  General 
Chasse  marched  with  50,000  men  on  the 
Belgian  provinces.  I’he  King  appealed 
to  J'rance  and  England  for  assistance. 
Admiral  Codrington  appeared  with  the 
fleet  off  the  Scheldt,  but  declined  to  go  up 
the  river.  On  the  loth  Marshal  Gdrard 
entered  Belgium  at  the  head  of  a  French 
ariny.  But  on  the  1 2th  the  King,  retreat¬ 
ing  to  Louvain  with  his  small  Belgian 
forces,  was  defeated  there  by  the  Dutch ; 
and  when,  Stockmar  rejoined  him  after 
that  catastrophe,  he  found  His  Majesty 
lying  on  a  bundle  of  straw  in  a  peasant’s 
house,  singing  a  song  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 

This  untoward  commencement  of  the 
new  reign  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  derision 
by  the  Tories,  and  by  all  those  who  were 
inclined  to  put  an  unfavorable  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  conduct  of  Leopold  and  the 
policy  of  the  Conference.  The  English 
Government  were  not  eager  to  help  him, 
being  much  moved  by  ancient  regard  for 
Holland  and  for  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  more  by  jealousy  of 
French  influence  in  Belgium.  France  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Stockmar,  still  intriguing 
to  place  the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  the 
throne :  but  this  is  another  of  his  statements 
which  we  beireve  to  be  eroneous.  If  Louis 
Philippe  wanted  to  place  his  second  son 
on  the  throne,  he  had  only  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  some  months 
previously.  With  some  address  Stockmar 
(who  had  -been  sent  to  London)  turned 

disposed  of  the  fees  which  his  mad  patients  usetl 
to  pay  him  before  he  tjegan  to  practise  upon  the 
foolish  constituents  who  have  sent  him  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.’ 
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this  jealousy  to  the  advantage  of  his  master; 
for  when  he  found  Lord  Palmerston  cold 
and  intractable,  he  reflected  that  at  any 
rate  Palmerston  was  not  the  man  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  permanent  occupation  of  Belgium 
by  French  troops,  and  he  urged  that  the 
b^t  way  to  get  the  French  troops  out  of 
Belgium  was  to  give  an  energetic  support 
to  I.«opold. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  fol¬ 
low  in  detail  the  Belgian  negotiations, 
which  occupy  several  chapters  of  this 
volume,  though  they  are  not  without  no¬ 
velty  and  interest.  But  we  think  Baron 
Stockmar  is  made  to  play  too  important  a 
part  in  them.  He  came  to  London  and 
remained  here  for  nearly  two  .years  as  the 
agent  of  the  King,  and  he  was  exclusively 
engrossed  with  the  King’s  personal  in¬ 
terests.  But  he  had  no  official  character 
or  power.  The  real  conduct  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  Belgium  in  the  Conference 
devolved  upon  men,  not  less  faithful  to  the 
King’s  service,  but  animated  with  far  higher 
views  and  a  truly  national  spirit.  Behind 
them  stood  the  Belgian  people.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  firmness  and  tact  of 
such  men  as  M.  Gendebien,  and  more 
especially  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  those  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  Belgium  owed  her  permanent 
independence.  To  their  honor  it  must  be 
said  that  they  acted  throughout  in  the 
strictest  harmony  and  friendship  with 
Stockmar.  M.  Van  de  Weyer  remained 
intimately  attached  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

From  1834  till  1836  Stockmar  lived 
chiefly  in  retirement  at  Coburg.  These 
years  are  only  marked  in  this  volume  by 
the  publication  of  two  documents  of  some 
interest  from  Stockmar’s  portfolio.  The 
one  is  a  note  by  Lord  Palmerston  giving 
an  account  of  the  change  of  government 
in  November  1834;  the  other  is  a  memo¬ 
randum  drawn  up  by  King  William  IV., 
for  the  information  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
the  same  time,  which  contains  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  views  on  the  whole  course  of  the 
government  since  his  accesslbn.-  As  these 
papers  are  only  before  us  in  what  is 
avowedly  a  loose  translation  from  the 
English  original  into  German,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  from  them.  But  we  are 
informed  that  the  originals  will  be  published 
by  the  English  translator  cf  this  work. 
One  or  two  observations  must  be  made  on 
them. 

Lord  Palmerston  appears  at  that  time 


to  have  believed  that  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  pmwer  in  1834  had  been  precon¬ 
certed  before  the  departure  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
from  England,  solely  to  satisfy  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  adherents.  The  King’s 
memorandum  demonstrates  (what,  indeed, 
is  well  known)  that  the  step  was  taken  by 
the  King  himself,  and  that  neither  Wdling- 
ton  nor  Peel  had  anything  to  do  with* it. 

The  King’s  memorandum  is  written  in 
a  strong  conservative  sense,  remarkable 
enough  in  the  Sovereign  who  had  just 
passed  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who  owed  his 
popularity  to  that  great  measure,  and  it 
contains  some  statements  which  can  hardly 
pass  unchallenged.  Thus  he  states  that  on 
the  death  of  George  IV.  he  continued  to 
retain  and  support  the  existing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  ‘  which  never  caused  His  Majesty 
the  slightest  difficulty  or  embarrassment,’ 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  King  must  have 
forgotten  the  lamentable  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  troubled 
state  of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  himself  advised  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  not  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  I’ae  City  of  London,  within  a 
few  months  of  his  accession,  for  fe.ir  of  a 
riot.  The  King’s  popularity  date<l  from 
the  formation  of  I^ord  Grey’s  Ministry. 
The  preceding  months  had  been  extreme¬ 
ly  critical  and  even  threatening  to  the 
Monarchy.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  fact  that  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne, 
or  any  of  their  colleagues,  ever  arrived  at 
a  conviction  that  they  had  proposed  a  Re¬ 
form  of  Parliament  which  ‘  went  too  far ;  ’ 
although  they  undoubtedly  labored,  in  a 
genuine  conservative  sense,  to  avert  those 
dangers  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
rejection  or  defeat  of  tlie  measure. 

The  account  given  by  the  King  of  his 
conversation  with  Lord  Melbourne  on 
November  13  is  much  fuller  than  any 
previous  version  of  it.  The  difficulty  was 
to  fill  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  which  Lord  Althorp  had  vacated  on 
his  father’s  death  and  his  own  translation 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Melbourne 
proposed  Lord  John  Russell.  The  King 
replied  that  he  had  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  influence  for  such  a  place,  and  that 
he  would  cut  a  poor  figure  if  opposed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Stanley  in  debate. 
The  King  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Abercromby  and  Sir 
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John  Hobhouse.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was 
not  proposed  as  the  King  had  expected. 
The  King  further  objected  to  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  ground  of  his  known  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  Irish  Church :  and  he  added 
that  the  irrational  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  Lord  brougham  had  contributed  to 
&hake  his  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  a 
Cabinet  in  which  that  individual  played  so 
conspicuous  and  active  a  part.  'I’hese  were 
the  exact  grounds  assigned  by  the  King 
for  what  was  practically  the  dismissal  of 
the  Whig  cabinet. 

In  1836,  Stockmar’s  talents  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  new  and  very  delicate  species 
of  negotiation— the  matrimonial  connexions 
of  the  House  of  Coburg.  He  first  tried 
his  hand  with  success  on  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  with  Donna  Maria, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who  had  lost  her  first 
husband  after  a  short  interval ;  for  at  that 
time,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  three  of 
the  most  ancient  thrones  of  Europe — Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  and  England — were  filled,  or 
about  to  be  filled,  by  three  young  ladies  in 
their  teens,  and  there  were  Coburg  aspi¬ 
rants  ^to  each  of  the  three  matrimonial 
crowns.  There  was  a  whisper  of  a  French 
intrigue,  which  always  seems  to  have 
haunted  Stockmar  like  a  nightmare,  for 
placing  the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  marrying  him  to 
Donna  Maria.  But  this  Louis  Philipi>e 
stoutly  denied.  We  cannot  help  susj)ect- 
ing  that  a  good  deal  of  the  extreme  bitter¬ 
ness  manifested  throughout  this  book 
against  France,  and  against  the  Orleans 
family  in  particular,  which  breaks  out  into 
fury  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  House  of  Coburg  had  each 
of  them  a  vast  number  of  well-grown  prin¬ 
ces  to  be  provided  for  by  marriage,  that 
they  were  caballing  against  each  other  at 
every  Court  in  Europe  where  a  marriage¬ 
able  princess  was  to  be  heard  of,  and  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  a  French 
prince  and  a  (ierman  prince  were  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  the  same  bride. 

But  this,  at  least,  was  not  the  case  in  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  marriage  in 
which  Baron  Stockmar  was  concerned, 
and  that  which  most  powerfully  affected 
his  own  subsequent  life  and  position.  The 
hope  that  a  marriage  would  one  day  be 
concluded  between  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
England  had  not  been  strange  to  their 
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common  grandmother,  the  Duchess  Au¬ 
gusta  of  Coburg,  but  she  died  in  1831, 
when  they  were  but  twelve  years  old.  In 
1836,  when  the  Princess  was  seventeen, 
and  her  near  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  more  than  probable,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  his  counsellor  Stockmar 
began  to  give  a  more  formal  shape  to  the 
project.  And  here  it  must  be  said  to  their 
honor,  that  they  were  actuated  by  no 
mere  ambition  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Coburg  family,  but  by  a  most  dee]) 
and  conscientious  desire  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  which  should  insure  the  happiness 
of  the  future  Queen  by  placing  at  her  side 
a  man  worthy  to  share  the  duties,  the. 
cares,  and  the  honors  of  so  illustrious  a 
station.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  wiser 
than  the  moral  and  intellectual  tests  ap¬ 
plied  by  Stockmar  to  the  young  Prince  be¬ 
fore  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  him; 
for  he  measured  with  entire  truth  and 
sincerity  the  whole  extent  of  the  task  that 
lay  before  him. 

‘  Albert  is  a  handsome  lad,’  wrote  Stock¬ 
mar  when  the  Prince  was  still  a  boy,  and 
not  much  known  to  him.  ‘His  features 
are,  for  his  age,  well  formed,  pleasant, 
and  expressive,  and  if  he  goes  on  well,  in 
a  few  years  he  will  be  a  fine,  vigorous 
man,  of  a  kindly  and  simple,  but  yet  dig¬ 
nified  and  becoming,  bearing.  Outwardly 
he  has  then  all  that  must  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries  please  a  woman,  and  by  a 
lucky  accident  his  appearance  has  already 
a  dash  of  English  in  it.’  But  these  out¬ 
ward  gifts  were  not  the  principal  qualities 
for  which  the  keen  observer  looked.  So 
little  had  the  Prince  shown  in  early  life  a 
disposition  to  politics,  that  he’ confesses 
that  at  this  time  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  read  a  newspai)er. 

‘  The  next  thing  is  what  sort  of  mind  has  he  ? 
On  this  point,  too,  I  hear  much  in  his  praise, 
liut  all  these  judgments  are  more  or  less  partial, 
and  until  1  have  studied  him  lunger,  I  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  of  my  own  upon  his  capacity 
and  his  growing  character.  He  seems  to  be  sen¬ 
sible,  considerate,  and  already  prudent.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough.  He  must  have  not  only  great 
qualities,  but  also  a  h-ue  ambition  and  consider¬ 
able  power  of  will.  To  follow  so  hard  a  political 
career  for  a  lifetime  demands  more  than  mere 
strength  and  love  of  it,  it  requires  also  that  ear¬ 
nestness  which  freely  sacrifices  pleasure  to  duty. 
If  he  be  not  satisfied  hereafter  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  won  one  of  the  most  influential 
p)ositions  in  Europe,  how  often  will  he  be  tempted 
to  deplore  his  engagement !  If  he  do  not  from 
the  first  take  to  it  as  a  weighty  and  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  knowing  that  his  honor  and  happiness  are 
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at  stake  upon  it,  he  will  not  easily  be  successful  in 
it.  Who  knows  more  of  the  secret  of  such  a 
career,  who  has  thought  and  experienced  more  of 
it,  than  myself? 

‘  I  will  observe  him  more  narrowly,  and  learn 
to  know  him  better.  If  I  find  that  in  every  re¬ 
spect  he  has  bottom  enough  for  it,  it  is  due  to  him 
in  conscience  to  point  out  to  him  in  every  point  of 
view  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  If  this  do 
not  deter  him,  I  then  think  two  things  are  neces¬ 
sary  :  the  hi  st  is  a  systematic  and  consistent  plan 
of  education  for  his  future  career,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  very  peculiar  country  and  people 
he  is  to  live  with ;  the  second  is  to  obtain  the 
good  will  of  the  Princess  before  the  actual  propo¬ 
sal,  and  to  base  the  proposal  upon  her  good  will.’ 
(P.  310.) 

How  entirely  these  wise  and  careful 
•prognostications  were  fulhlied,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Prince  himself  have  amply 
demonstrated.  Never  perhaps  was  a  plan, 
not  exempt  from  personal  and  political  im¬ 
pediments,  more  elaborately  formed,  more 
happily  conducted,  more  successfully 
worked  out,  so  that  at  last  the  judicious 
design  of  one  or  two  silent  masters  of 
events  budded  and  blossomed  into  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  passionate  attachment  and  life¬ 
long  devotion,  and  crowned  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  care 
with  a  lustre  tof  domestic  happiness  which 
eclipsed  the  lustre  of  their  throne.  The 
Queen  herself  has  related  in  the  volume 
entitled  *  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  ’  by  what  incidents  the  course  of 
events  was  fulfilled.  For  once  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  lives  everything  went  right. 
For  one-and-twenty  years  the  Court  and 
royal  house  of  England  presented  the  fair¬ 
est  picture  of  love,  and  faith,  and  duty, 
which  the  worid  had  ever  beheld  in  high 
places :  until  at  length  the  blow  came 
which  struck  the  loftiest  figure  in  the  group, 
and  told  us  that  this  too  was  perishable. 

But  we  have  been  led  to  anticipate. 
Before  these  things  were  accomplished  an 
interval  of  nearly  three  years  was  to  elapse 
between  the  accession  of  the  Queen  in  May 
1837,  and  her  marriage  in  February  1840 
— a  period  which  the  Queen  has  described 
in  her  own  natural  and  striking  words, 
when  she  said:  ‘A  worse  school  for  a 
young  girl,  or  one  more  detrimental  to  all 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  cannot  well 
be  imagined  than  the  position  of  a  Queen 
at  eighteen,  without  experience  and  with¬ 
out  a  husband  to  guide  and  support  her.’ 
The  Queen,  at  least,  did  pass  througli  that 
critical  and  perilous  ordeal,  aggravated  to 
her  by  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulty,  without  any  serious  mistakes  and 


wholly  unspoiled  in  purity  of  mind  and 
strength  of  character.  While  her  future 
husband,  by  the  advice  of  Stockmar,  was 
learning  the  lesson  of  his  coming  life  at  the 
Court  of  Brussels,  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  in  travels  through  Southern 
Europe,  Victoria  was  already  bound  to 
the  more  serious  tasks  of  her  reign.  She’ 
rose  with  extraordinary  promptitude  to  the 
fulness  of  her  position.  It  was  remarked 
from  the  very  day  of  her  accession,  even  at 
the  first  Council  she  held,  that  nothing  es¬ 
caped  her  which  it  became  her  to  remark, 
and  that  nothing  she  had  to  do  was  left 
undone.  But  to  her  natural  aptitude  for 
what  has  been  called  the  ‘  art  of  reigning,’ 
she  brought  the  aid  and  advice  of  two 
men,  well-fitted  to  be  her  counsellors. 
The  one  was  Lord  Melbourne,  of  whom  it 
is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  speak,  and 
on  him  devolved  the  whole  conduct  of 
political  affairs  and  no  small  share  in 
tire  personal  transactions  of  the  Court. 
The  other  was  Baron  Stockmar,  and  the 
country  will  now  learn  with  surprise  how 
great  was  the  place  he  filled  at  that  time 
in  the  confidence  of  the  young  Quqen  of 
England. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  a  question 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  King  of  England  should 
have  a  private  secretary,  and,  if  so,  what 
are  to  be  his  position  and  his  powers. 
The  immense  amount  of  private,  as  well 
as  public,  work  and  correspondence  to 
be  got  through  by  the  Sovereign  obvious¬ 
ly  requires  assistance ;  and  a  confidential 
servant  trusted  in  many  things,  must  be 
trusted  in  all.  No  line  can  be  drawn<  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  good  judgment  of  the  person 
so  employed.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was 
such  a  man.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
actual  reign  of  George  III.,  when  his  in¬ 
firmities  and  blindness  were  growing  upon 
him,  no  services  could  be  greater  than 
those  which  Taylor  rendered  to  the  King. 
George  IV.  had  appointed  Colonel  Mac- 
mahon  to  be  his  private  secretary,  which 
was  objected  to  in  Parliament,  and  after¬ 
wards  Sir  William  Knighton,  who  had 
been  his  physician,  was  promoted  to  the 
offices  of  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Privy  Seal 
and  Receiver  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster :  in  this  capacity  he  lived 
at  court,  and  sometimes  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  King’s  private  secretary. 
But  George  IV.  in  reality  both  feared  and 
disliked  him,  and  complaints  were  made  at 
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the  time  of  Knighton’s  inability  to  write  a 
letter. 

Under  William  IV.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
was  again  employed,  and  the  published 
correspondence  of  the  King  with  Lord 
Grey  shows  with  what  consummate  ability 
and  integrity  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
an  office  almost  too  great  for  a  subject. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  we  have 
heard  it  stated,  thit  she  sent  for  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  point.  ‘  Is 
Your  Majesty  afraid  of  the  work  ?’  was  his 
answer  to  her  question.  The  Queen  re¬ 
plied  she  meant  to  work.  ‘  Then,’  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  old  servant  of  so  many  kings,  ‘don’t 
have  a  private  secretary.’  And  she  took 
his  advice. 

Nevertheless  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Her  Majesty  should  have  some  aid  in 
the  transaction  of  non-official  business, 
and  <n  private  matters  this  was  afforded 
her  by  Baroness  Lehzen,  her  former  gov¬ 
erness.  But*  a  person  was  still  needed  to 
manage  a  multitude  of  affairs  by  writing  or 
conversation  which  were  not  settled  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  to  carry  on  her  inter¬ 
course  with  her  constant  friend  and  adviser, 
her  uncle  Leopold.  This  was  the  peculiar 
and  difficult  position  filled  for  about  fifteen 
months  after  the  accession  by  Stockmar. 
Every  one  who  recollects  that  time  can 
remember  the  unjust  unpopularity  and  sus¬ 
picion  which  attached  itself  to  Baroness 
Lehzen,  who  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  an  important  personage  at  Court,  which 
she  really  was  not.  The  name  of  Stock- 
mar  was  not  mentioned,  and  to  the  public 
unknowri. 

‘  His  just  insight  into  the  relations  of  life  led 
him  carefully  to  avoid  all  participation  in  English 
]K>litical  affairs  of  State.  If  he  had  been  guilty  of 
It,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  chief.  King  Leopold,  and  he 
would  at  once  have  made  his  position  in  England 
impossible.  That  he  had  large  opportunities  for 
an  insight  into  ^ffairs  of  State,  without  exciting 
jealousy  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  result  of  his  personal  good  under¬ 
standing  with  one  of  the  most  jxiwerful  Ministers, 
namely,  the  Premier  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had 
been  a  party  to  Stockmar’s  coming  over,  and  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  L^rd  Palmerston. 
They  appreciated  his  capacity  as  well  as  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  good  sense, 
discretion,  and  disinterestedness.  "Lord  Mel- 
liourne,”  says  the  Queen  (Early  Years,  p.  i88), 
"  had  the  greatest  regard  and  afftction  for,  and  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in,  him.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Queen’s  reipi  the  Baron  was  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  Lord  Melbourne.”  Of 
Lord  Palmerston  Bunsen  relates,  that  the  conver¬ 
sation  turned  one  day  on  the  rarity  of  men  capable 


of  purely  disinterested  action  in  political  life. 
Palmerston  exclaimed,  “  I  have  only  met  with  one 
totally  disinterested  man  of  that  sort,  Stockmar.” 

(P-  324  ) 

The  only  person  who  seems  to  have 
thought  it  became  him  to  remonstrate 
against  this  singular  position  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Baron  at  the  English  -Court  was  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Abercromby,  then  Speaker 
and  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline.  Mel¬ 
bourne  told  him  that  Stockmar  was  in 
the  place  he  occupied  with  his  own  full 
knowledge  and  assent.  However,  the 
Premier  added  on  another  occasion : 
‘  King  Leopold  and  Stockmar  are  very 
good  and  intelligent  people,  but  I  dislike 
very  much  to  have  it  said  by  my  friends 
that  I  am  influenced  by  them.  We  know 
it  is  not  true  :  but  still  I  dislike  to  have  it 
said.’ 

Stockmar  left  England  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  probably  b^use  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
contemplated  marriage.  He  accompanied 
Prince  Albert  to  Italy,  and  only  returned 
home  just,  before  the  nuptials.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  reception  w'hich 
awaited  the  youthful  bridegroom  from  a 
considerable  party  in  this  country  was  un- 
amiable  and  ungracious.  The  English 
people,  warmly  attached  to  their  young 
Queen,  cared  nothing  for  this  unknown 
foreigner,  whom  they  regarded  with  their 
habitual  superciliousness  and  suspicion. 
The  Tory  party,  irritated  to  excess  by  the 
strong  Whig  principles  of  the  Court  and 
by  their  own  exclusion  from  office  in  the 
preceding  summer,  misconstrued  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  which  they  had  no  hand.  The 
Prince  was  too  young,  they  said ;  he  was 
an  infidel;  he  was  too  near  a  relation 
to  the  Queen.  Nothing  was  too  absurd 
to  be  credited.  Even  Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  to  Stockmar  to  ask  whether  Prince 
Albert  belonged  to  any  Protestant  sect 
whose  tenets  would  prevent  him  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Holy  Communion  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England? 
Stockmar  instantly  replied  that  the  Prince 
not  only  did  not  belong  to  any  sect,  but 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  German  Protestant  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  ‘  God  knows,’  he 
adds,  ‘  what  horrible  nonsense  would  have 
come  of  all  this  raging  fanaticism  if  I  had 
not  given  Palmerston  a  jieremptory  an¬ 
swer.’ 
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Two  other  points  of  more  difficulty 
soon  arose.  It  had  been  intended  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  Prince  for  his  life  the  same  an- 
nurty  that  had  been  given  to  his  uncle 
Leopold — viz.,  50,000/.  a-year — ond  this 
sum  was  proposed  by  Government  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  and 
Radicals  combined  in  opposition,  and  the 
vote  was  reduced  from  50,000/.  to  30,000/. 
on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Joseph  Hume,  and  even  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  This  unpleasant  incident 
gave  rise  to  the  following  characteristic 
speech  of  Lord  Melbourne  ; — 

*  As  I  was  leaving  the  Palace,  says  Stockmar, 
I  met  Melbourne  on  the  staircase.  He  took 
me  aside  and  then  spoke  these  words,  memo¬ 
rable,  true,  and  free  from  party-spirit.  “The 
Prince  will  be  very  angry  with  the  Tories.  Vet 
it  is  not  the  Tories  alone  whom  he  has  to  thank 
for  cutting  down  his  income  ;  but  rather  the  To¬ 
ries,  the  Radicals,  and  a  good  many  of  our  own 
pwple.”  I  put  out  my  hand  to  him  for  his  rare 
sincerity,  and  said:  “  That  is  what  I  call  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  I  hope  you  will  say  the  same  thing  to 
the  Prince  himself.’’  ’ 

Lord  Melbourne  himself  felt  that  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Whig  color  which  the  Court  had 
assumed  was,  to  some  extent,  inconsistent 
with  the  true  position  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  who  may  have  to  choose  her 
servants  from  either  party  in  the  State. 
Stockmar  had  more  than  once  p)ointed 
this  out  to  him,  and  Her  Majesty  has  since 
recorded  her  opinion  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  ‘  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort.’ 
Accordingly,  Lord  Melbourne  told  the 
Prince  ten  days  after  his  marriage,  that  he 
thought  ‘  the  time  was  come  for  an  amnes¬ 
ty  to  parties,  and  especially  to  the  Tories, 
and  to  put  forth  the  olive-branch.’ 

•'Phe  Queen  and  the  Prince  acquiesced 
in  the  diminution  of  income  with  dignity. 
The  Prince  merely  observed  that  he  was 
sorry  his  means  of  helping  poor  artists 
and  men  of  letters  would  be  curtailed. 
But  the  Queen  attached  more  importance 
to  the  rank  of  her  future  husband,  and 
that  was  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  two. 
Money  may  be  voted  to  a  person  without 
making  any  one  else  the  poorer ;  but  rank 
and  precedence  cannot  be  bestowed  on  an 
individual  who  had  none  in  this  countr)', 
however  high  his  station  might  be  in  his 
own,  without  taking  it  away,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  from  those  who  were  previously  en¬ 
titled  to  it.  It  was  originally  propos^  in 
the  Naturalization  Bill  of  the  Prince  to 
give  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  rank  next 


to  the  Queen.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  tO'  place  him  before  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  and  before 
the  future  Heir  Apparent.  We  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  but  the  King  of  Hano¬ 
ver  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  not. 
Stockmar  entreated  Lord  Melbourne  to 
withdraw  the  clause,  and  not  to  risk  a 
second  defeat  on  a  poin\  which  the  Queen 
had  so  much  at  heart,  and  suggested  that 
the  rank  of  the  Prince  might  be  fixed  by 
Order  in  Council,  as  it  had  been  by 
George  IV.  for  Prince  Leopold  in  1816. 
We  suspect  he  w'as  technically  wrong,  for 
there  is  no  such  Order  in  the  Council 
Register;  but  in  fact  the  clause  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  rank  of  the  Prince  was 
settled  by  Patent  some  months  afterwards, 
with  a  reservation  of  the  right  conferretl 
on  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  othei%  by 
the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  placing  the 
Lords  in  Parliament  and  Assemblies  of 
Council.  This  Patent  was  held  to  be 
operative  in  all  other  places. 

Each  succeeding  year  brought  new  du¬ 
ties  to  Stockmar.  In  1840,  after  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  ‘  the  nursery  gave 
him  as  much  trouble  as  the  affairs  of  a 
kingdom.’  In  1841  the  change  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  place  which  placed  the  To¬ 
ries  in  office.  As  early  as  the  month  of 
May  in  that  year.  Prince  Albert  had 
opened  communications  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  those  difficulties 
as  to  the  ladies  of  the  Queen’s  household 
which  had  proved  so  embarrassing  in 
1839.  In  like  manner,  the  question  of 
the  Regency,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen’s 
death,  had  been  settled  in  favor  of  Prince 
Albert  by  an  amicable  understanding  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  carried  on  through  Stockmar ;  no 
objection  was  openly  raised  by  any  one 
except  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Tories  came  into  office,  with 
some  mistrust  of  the  Queen’s  feeling 
towards  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  to 
the  Prince  as  his  best  friend,  and  Albert 
was  not  sorry  (as  is  hinted  in  these  pages) 
to  requite  by  a  generous  support  the  man 
who  had  contributed  to  reduce  his  annuity 
by  20,000/.  a-year.  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Stockmar’s,  had  taken 
an  opportunity  to  recommend  him  to  the 
new  Ministers  as  a  most  trustworthy  and 
confidential  member  of  the  Queen’s  Court, 
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‘  who  may  in  truth  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  second  father  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince and  Peel,  anxious  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  a  more  favorable  position  at  Court, 
gladly  profited  by  this  opening,  and  the 
relations  of  Stockmar  to  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  became  of  the  most  amicable  kind. 
In  spite  of  the  genial  and  poco-curante 
character  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  policy  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellingthn 
were  in  truth  much  more  congenial  to  men 
trained  in  the  continental  school  of  poli¬ 
tics  than  those  qf  the  leaders  of  English 
liberalism.  'I'he  direction  given  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  precisely  that  which  the 
Prince  and  his  personal  advisers  would 
have  most  desired — friendly  relations  with 
all  the  continental  Powers,  but  especially 
with  those  of  Germany ;  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  with  France,  or  at  least  with  the 
great  statesman  who  at  that  time  conduct¬ 
ed  her  aft'airs ;  and  f  disposition  to  smooth 
over  the  difficulties  which  had  sometimes 
been  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  more  en¬ 
ergetic  ministers.  Never,  perhaps,  were 
the  relations  of  the  European  Powers 
more  sincere  and  intimate  than  from  the 
year  1841  ^o  1847. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  ^his  halcyon 
epoch  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited 
England.  The  notes  of  his  conversation 
taken  at  the  time  by  Stockmar  are  curious. 
The  Czar’s  great  complaint  against  Leo¬ 
pold  was  that  he  had  admitted  Polish  offi¬ 
cers  into  the  Belgian  service. 

‘The  Poles  are,  ami  remain,  rebels.  Should  a 
gentleman  (Nicholas  was  fond  of  using  the  word) 
take  into  his  service  men  who  are  rebels  against 
his  friend  ?  Leopold  has  taken  rebels  under  his 
protection.  What  would  you  say  if  I  took  O’Con¬ 
nell  under  my  protection  and  made  him  my  Min¬ 
ister  ?  Tell  the  Queen  that  as  soon  as  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  informs  me  that  the  Poles  have  quitted  the 
King’s  service,  the  very  next  day  my  Minister 
shall  be  ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Brussels . 

‘  Louis  Philippe  deserves  well  of  Europe : 
that  I  admit.  But  I  can  never  be  his  friend. 
His  family  is  said  to  be  honorable  and  amiable. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?  To  make  his  position 
and  strengthen  it,  he  has  sought  to  undermine 
and  ruin  my  position  as  Em(>eror  of  Russia.  I 
am  no  Carlist.  A  few  days  before  the  Ordinances, 
when  I  warned  Charles  X.  against  a  ioup  (T itat 
and  predicted  its  results,  he  gave  me  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  contemplated  no  coup  d' itat;  the 
Ordinances  were  published  directly  afterwards.  I 
)|ill  never  support  Henry  V.  When  I  was  sound¬ 
ed  to  know  whether  I  would  receive  Henry  V.,  I 
replied  that  I  would  only  do  so  as  a  private  per¬ 


son,  and  so  his  friends  thought  it  l>etter  to  let  the 
visit  alone.  I  don’t  approve  the  farce  Henry  V. 
has  been  playing  in  England.  He  may  carry  with 
him  the  consciousness  that  he  is  what  he  is, 
namely,  the  lawful  King  of  France.  But  more 
can  he  not  do ;  to  play  the  Pretender  is  absurd. 

‘  Turkey  is  a  dying  man.  We  may  try  to  keep 
life  in  her,  but  it  won’t  succeed.  She  will  ami 
must  die.  That  will  be  a  critical  moment.  I 
foresee  I  shall  have  to  march  my  armies.  Austria 
must  do  the  same.  1  am  afraid  of  no  one  but 
France  in  the  matter.  What  will  Fi.ance  want  ? 
Much  I  fear  in  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  East.  Remember  the  expedition  to  Ancona  ; 
why  should  she  not  do  the  same  in  Crete  or  at 
Smyrna  ?  Must  England  not  lie  there  with  her 
whole  naval  powers  .> — a  Russian  army,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  a  huge  English  fleet  in  those  regions  ! 
So  much  gunpowder  so  near  the  fire  ;  who  will 
take  care  of  the  sparks  ? 

*  I  don’t  like  Guizot.  I  like  him  less  than 
Thiers,  who  is  a  fanfaron,  but  frank,  and  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  than  Guizot,  who  lie- 
haves  very  ill  to  Mole  illee  lacrymcc,  adds 

.Stockmar),  the  most  honorable  man  the  French 
have.  \ 

‘,In  his  conversation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
Emperor  spoke  so  loud  near  an  oj>en  window, 
that  the  people  outside  could  hear  him,  and  the 
Premier  begged  him  to  retreat  into  the  back  of 
the  apartment.  The  Emperor  spoke  with  great 
warmth ;  praisetl  Prince  Alliert  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  and  said  he  knew  that  he  wats  himself 
considered  an  actor,  though  for  all  that  he  was  an 
honest  man.’  (P.  397.) 

Dreams !  dreams !  dreams !  Of  all 
these  shadows  which  w’e  have  ourselves 
seen  flit  across  the  canvas,  what  remains  ? 
Two  men  only.  The  one  now  a  President 
of  the  Third  French  Republic ;  the  other 
an  octogenarian  philosopher  who  watches 
with  undisturbed  faith  the  storms  of  an 
ocean  he  has  ceased  to  navigate.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
to  the  Emperor  that  one  of  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  secure 
the  peaceful  transmission  of  the  Crown  of 
France  to  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe  upon 
his  demise.  A  dream  again  !  The  trans¬ 
action  of  the  Spanish  marriages  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  fatally 
impaired  the  relations  of  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  conduct  of  France  has  no¬ 
where  been  judged  or  related  wilfi  greater 
bitterness  than  by  Stockmar  in  th^  pages. 
The  subject  is  too  long  to  be  entered 
upon  at  the  close  of  this  article.  But  from 
the  extreme  jjersonal  eagerness  shown  by 
Stockmar  in  this  matter  we  suspect  that  he 
returned  from  Coburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1846  with  a  strong  disposition  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  a  Coburg  prince  to  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  result.  His  son 
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appears  to  share  these  feelings,  for  he  has 
devoted  no  less  than  fifty  pages  of  this 
volume  to  a  narration  of  the  Spanish  mar¬ 
riages,  not  taken  from  his  father’s  papers 
but  from  other  publis*lied  documents. 
Nothing  really  new  has  been  added  to  the 
facts  already  known. 

The  interruption  of  the  intimate  relations 
which  had  subsisted  for  some  years  with 
France,  concurred  with  several  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  promote  that  which  was 
in  reality  the  most  cherished  political  de¬ 
sire  entertained  by  Prince  Albert  and  his 
friends,  namely,  to  strengthen  the  connex¬ 
ion  between  England  and  Germany,  and  to 
use  the  influence  derived  from  that  connex¬ 
ion  for  the  furtherance  of  liberal  institutions 
and  national  unity  among  the  German 
States.  In  no  people  is  national  character 
more  deeply  ingrained  than  amongst  the 
Germans.  It  is  ai^ndestructible  element 
of  their  constitution,  and  we  never  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  met  with  a  German  who  had 
thrown  it  off,  or  desired  to  throw  it  off.  It 
would  seem  to  him  a  violation  of  filial 
duty  to  deviate  from  the  standard  of  man¬ 
ners,  tastes,  and  life  under  which  he  was 
bom.  The  life  of  Stockmar  was  chiefly 
spent  in  foreign  countries  and  at  foreign 
courts;  his  most  intimate  associates  were 
foreigners ;  yet  never  did  he  modify  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  the  old  Stockmar  of  Co¬ 
burg,  either  in  thought  or  expression.  The 
same  may,  without  the  least  disparagement, 
be  said  of  Prince  Albert.  Young  as  he 
was  when  he  came  to  this  country,  and  at¬ 
tached  as  he  was  to  her  welfare  and  her 
greatness  by  the  dearest  and  closest  ties, 
his  allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  adoption 
in  no  degree  weakened  his  allegiance  to 
the  land  of  his  birth ;  his  tastes  ever  re¬ 
mained  more  German  than  English,  and 
it  was  in  the  dear  old  sounds  of  his 
mother  tongue  that  he  was  wont  to  give 
expression  to  the  innermost  Sentiments  of 
his  heart.  This  biographer  has  expressed 
the  same  idea  in  much  stronger  and 
coarser  terms  than  we  care  to  use.  He 
says : — ♦ 

‘  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  a  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  the  Prince  was  not  sympathetic.  Be¬ 
fore  all  things  he  was  a  foreigner,  a  German, 
which  the  insular  mind  with  its  intolerant  in¬ 
stincts  cannot  easily  forget  or  forgive.  For  the 
intolerance  of  this  insular  instinct  raises  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  and  habits  of  daily  life  to  the  rank  of 
tenets,  from  which  only  the  highest  and  most 
cultivated  persons  can,  at  least  in  theory,  free 
themselves,  lliose  wlw  looked  deeper  saw  a 


stronger  opposition  between  the  true  German 
nature  of  the  Prince  and  the  somewhat  narrow 
contracted  conservatism  of  England ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  equally  distasteful  to  brute  radical¬ 
ism,  since  he  invariably  insisted  on  culture,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  religion  as  the  conditions  of  all  true 
progress.  To  the  conservative  class  in  England 
what  arc  termed  German  notions  are  excessively 
unwelcome,  and  when  they  assume  a  somewhat 
philosophical  form  of  expression,  they  are  called 
German  metaphysics,  and  are  then  regarded  as 
downright  intolerable  and  terrific.’  (P.  659.) 

These  German  sympathies  and  early 
impressions  were  carefully  fostered  by 
those  about  the  Prince’s  person  and  by 
Stockmar  in  particular.'  Stockmar  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1847,  after  having 
spent  seventeen  months  at  Berlin  and  Co¬ 
burg,  full  of  fresh  strong  German  feeling. 
Bunsen  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  as  Prussian  Minister  at  this  Court, 
laboring  with  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
with  that  genial  influence  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  to  bring  about  the  closest 
possible  union  between  Germany  and 
England.  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  at  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  inaugurated  his  appointment  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  his  suite,  by  whom 
Bunsen  was  unjustly  abhorred.  The  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Prince  Albert,  Dr.  Meyer, 
was  also  a  German  of  the  strongest  patri¬ 
otic  feelings.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
confidential  intimacy  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  these  eminent  and  illustrious  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  stated  in  Bunsen’s  memoir 
that  he  had  this  time  daily  and  almost 
hourly  access  to  the  Prince,  either  person¬ 
ally  or  through  Stockmar;  and  it  was 
natural  that  every  event  which  occurred 
should  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the 
great  cause  of  German  unity  and  freedom. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  these 
conversations  at  Windsor  and  London  lay 
the  germ  of  very  important  events.  The 
coming  time  was  full  of  them. 

On  February  3,  1847,  the  King  of 
Prussia  published  the  Patent  which  con¬ 
voked  the  United  Diet  of  his  kingdom. 
That  was  the  first  day  of  a  great  era.  W'* 
seem  still  to  hear  the  jubilant  voice 
Bunsen,  as,  on  his  return  from  a  levee  m 
full  court  dress,  he  pulled  the  ‘  Staats- 
zeitung  ’  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  and  read 
the  new  constitution  aloud  to  his  ap¬ 
plauding  family  in  Carlton  Gardens.  Nor 
was  it  less  cordially  received  by  Prince 
Albert,  whose  correspondence  at  that  time 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  was  frequent  and 
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inportant,  for  the  Prince  was  not  only  a 
much  wiser  man  than  the  King,  but  he 
had  also  had  the  benefit  of  seven  years’ 
experience  of  constitutional  government. 
But  to  how  many  checks  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  were  these  generous  anticipations 
exposed  !  Stockmar  had  been  of  opinion 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Bund  in  1815  that  the  cause  of  the 
political  decline  of  Germany  lay  in  her 
territorial  subdivisions;  that  the  dualism 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  was  injurious  to 
both  of  them,  and  could  not  last ;  that 
Germany  could  never  be  ruled  by  Austria 
because  her  centre  of  gravity  lay  else¬ 
where  ;  that  under  Austria  the  genuine  life 
of  Germany  could  never  flourish;  that 
Prussia  was  destined  to  be  the  central 
German  Power ;  and  that  the  minor  states 
must  submit  to  large  restrictions  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  unity. 

Twenty  years  were  to  elapse  before  these 
far-sighted  propositions  of  the  old  Baron 
were  to  find  their  fulfilment;  but  as  the  event 
has  shown,  they  did  contain  the  key  to 
the  political  reconstitution  of  Germany. 
But  they  involved  a  convulsion  for  which 
some  at  least  of  his  listeners  were  not  then 
prepared.  To  Prince  Albert  nothing  was 
more  sacred  than  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
the  union  of  the  German  Bund.  He 
viewed  with  indignation  the  seizure  of 
t  Cracow  by  the  three  Northern  Powers  in 
1846,  and  protested  against  it  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  not  that  he  had  much 
sympathy  with  the  Poles,  but  because  he 
regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  inroad  on  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  Nor  did  he  ever 
share  the  hatred  of  Bunsen  against  the 
House  of  Austria,  or  the  desire  to  thrust 
Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  body — a  re¬ 
sult  only  to  be  attained  by  a  Germanic 
war — though  it  appears  that  in  1849  he 
was  reluctantly  drawn  on  to  that  opinion. 

But  greater  things  were  at  hand.  The 
Revolution  of  February  1848  let  loose  all 
the  revolutionary  powers  of  Europe.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  history  can  compare  to  that  amazing 
paroxysm  of  confusion.  Throughout  the 
Continent  civil  war  and  anarchy  raged  in 
their  direst  forms,  and  one  knew  not  which 
was  worst — the  excess  of  popular  violence 
or  the  excess  of  military  repression.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  Sebastopol,  we  have 
seen  Sadowa,.we  have  seen  Sedan;  yet 
nothing  equals  the  all-embracing  fury  of 
that  terrific  conflagration  of  1848  and 
1849.  The  friends  of  Germany  at  the 
Nkw  Seriis. — VoL.  XVIT.,  No.  1 


English  Court,  undismayed  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  violence  of  the  movement,  sought  to 
turn  the  wild  elements  which  had  assem¬ 
bled  at  Frankfort,  in  the  direction  of  nation¬ 
al  unity  and  constitutional  government. 
Stockmar  himself  was  elected  member  for 
Coburg,  and  took  his  seat  on  May  16. 
Far  from  seeking  to  expel  Austria  from  the 
Confederation,  at  that  time,  we  believe 
that  Gagem’s  proposal  to  call  the  Arch¬ 
duke  John  to  Frankfort  as  the  Reichsver- 
weser  or  Warden  of  the  Empire  originated 
with  Prince  Albert  himself :  it  had  at  least 
his  hearty  concuirence.  Stockmar,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  in  Germany,  thought  it 
would  end  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  by 
showing  the  unfitness  of  an  Austrian  Prince 
for  the  post ;  and  in  the  scheme  he  drew 
up  for  the  future  constitution  of  the  country 
he  distinctly  states  that  if  the  German  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Austria  cannot  be  retained,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  other  thirty-two 
millions  of  Germans  to  organise  themselves 
round  a  Prussian  centre,  and  leave  the 
seven  millions  of  Austro- Germans  out  of 
the  question,  as  he  adds  ‘  they  will  come 
to  us  hereafter.’  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  extravagance  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment  convinced  all  men  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  in  that  quarter.  Bunsen 
to  the  last  regretted  that  his  master,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  had  rejected  the  imperial 
crown  offered  to  him  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  But  in  fact  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  the  anarchists.  Stockmar 
has  preserved  to  us  a  note  of  a  conversation 
with  the  King  of  June  10,  1848,  in  which 
the  Baron  advised  His  Majesty  to  march 
vigorously  upon  the  Berliners, — a  measure 
to  which  the  King  and  his  ministers  were 
alike  unequal. 

These  blind  and  abortive  efforts,  like  the 
war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  the 
Ticino  and  the  Adige,  were  nevertheless 
the  harbingers  of  the  two  greatest  political 
results  of  this  century — the  independence 
of  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy,  and 
the  unification  of  Germany  under  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern.  But  in  1849,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  one  seemed  as 
unattainable  as  the  other.  In  this  country 
especially,  the  failure  of  the  Frankfort  Par¬ 
liament  increased  the  want  of  faith  with 
which  the  efforts  of  German  pioliticians 
were  regarded.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  one  huge  Ger¬ 
man  State,  which  must,  he  foresaw,  over- 
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turn  the  whole  balance  of  European  pow¬ 
er,  and  in  all  probability  cause^  a  general 
war.  Lord  Aberdeen  viewed  with  equal 
distrust  and  regret  the  triumph  of  a  policy 
peculiarly  hostile  to  Austria  and  fatal  to 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  From  neither  side, 
therefore,  did  the  friends  of  German  re¬ 
generation  in  England  obtain  any  en¬ 
couragement.  But  at  one  moment  their 
influence  at  Frankfort  was  so  great  that 
Bunsen  was  spoken  of  as  head  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ministry,  and  Stockmar  actually  held 
for  a  short  time  the  office  of  Foreign  Mi¬ 
nister.  Stockmar,  however,  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  result,  for  he  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  Bunsen’s  self-delusions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  of  August 
25  deserves  to  be  preserved: — 

‘  I  am  afraid  we  must  pass  through  a  hard 
school,  and  that  this  time  of  trial  will  be  a  long 
one.  There  is  in  all  Germany  neither  the  necessa¬ 
ry  political  intelligence  nor  the  true  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing,  to  read  and  obey  the  lessons  of  nistory,  or  to 
listen  to  the  few  wise  men,  now  living  amongst  us. 
The  patriots  demand  unity,  which  is  impiossible 
without  order  and  peace  within,  and  a  mere  name 
without  strength  and  independence  abroad. 
Against  them  are  arranged  the  dynasties,  the 
bureaucrats,  and  the  arm^  shopkeepers,  who  de¬ 
sire  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the  very  things 
which  have  just  perished.  In  this  chaotic  con¬ 
fusion,  the  result  of  which  no  man  can  foresee, 
one  thing  appears  to  me  certain  and  manifest ; 
namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
have  decidedly  adopted  democratic  opinions, 
opinions  which  will  remain,  whatever  be  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  present  crisis.’  (P.  53$.) 

Yet  before  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  in 
a  more  hopeful  tone : — 

‘The  Germans  are  a  good  people,  easy  to 
govern,  and  the  German  Princes,  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  this,  do  not  deserve  to  rule  over  such  a 
people.  Be  not  alarmed.  You  youngsters  are  not 
able  to  survey  the  enormous  progress  which  the 
Germans  have  made  towards  ]x>litical  unity  in  this 
century  ;  I  have  lived  through  it.  I  know  this 
iieople.  You  are  advancing  to  a  great  future. 
You  may  see  it.  I  shall  not.  But  then  remember 
the  Old  Man.’  (P.  41.) 

In  1849  another  topic  arose  which  could 
only  widen  the  breach  between  the  policy 
of  England  and  that  of  the  German  pat¬ 
riots.  The  dispute  with  Denmark  al^ut 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  had  been  raging  for  some  years,  was 
regarded  in  Germany  as  the  most  sacred 
test  of  national  feeling,  and  there  was  hard¬ 
ly  a  German  of  any  rank  or  condition  who 
dared  to  speak  a  word  against  the  con¬ 
templated  spoliation  of  the  Danish  domin¬ 
ions.  Prussia  in  the  fever  of  revolution  had 


thrown  herself  into  the  cause,  but  she  saw 
reason  to  conclude  the  Truce  of  Malmoe 
on  August  26,  and  the  struggle  was  then 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  and  Denmark.  This,  at  least, 
Stockmar  condemned,  for  he  saw  that  for 
Germany  to  make  war  without  Prussia  was 
an  absurdity.  But  Stockmar,  Bunsen,  and 
even  Prince  Albert,  shared  to  the  full  the 
national  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  party  in  the  Duchies  and  against  the 
claims  of  the  Danish  Crown.  Here  then 
they  found  themselves,  for  the  fint  time,  at 
opien  variance  on  an  important  question  of 
foreign  policy,  even  with  those  statesmen 
who  were  most  favorably,  disposed  to  the 
liberal  cause  in  Germany.  Russia  and 
France  were  equally  hostile  to  them,  and 
in  this  country  they  were  franltly  told  by 
men  of  all  parties,  that  if  the  close  alliance 
of  Germany  and  England  was  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  connivance  in  the  spoliation 
of  Dcnniark,  that  was  a  price  we  would 
never  pay  for  their  friendship.  Even  as 
late  as  the  Crimean  war,  long  after  the 
humiliating  result  of  the  first  Prussian  in¬ 
vasion  of  Schleswig,  hints  were  given  in 
London  that  if  the  Western  Powers  wished 
for  the  active  co-operation  of  Prussia,  tliey 
might  obtain  it  by  abetting  the  sacrifice  of 
a  Danish  province.  To  such  a  suggestion 
but  one  answer  could  be  given.  Very  little 
is  to  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  pages 
now  before  us,  but  we  have  a  lively  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  fact  that  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which  the  acquisition  of  these 
territories  was  pursued  by  the  Germans 
had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  alienating 
from  them  their  best  friends  in  this  country, 
and  in  undoing  the  work  on  which  Bunsen 
had  been  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  Stock¬ 
mar,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  mission 
to  England.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  in 
that  transaction,  followed  by  her  conduct 
in  the  Crimean  war,  caused  a  rift  between 
the  two  States,  which  impaired  our  relations 
with  her  for  many  years,  and  indeed  the 
cordiality  of  feeling,  which  existed  between 
England  and  Germany  before  those  oc¬ 
currences,  has  never  to  this  day  been  en¬ 
tirely  restored. 

The  extracts  from  Stockmar’s  correspon¬ 
dence  which  fill  the  remainder  of  this 
volume  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
form  no  mean  addition  to  the  materials  of 
contemjKirary  history.  They  relate  to  the 
impiortant  events  which  placed  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  which 
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drove  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  brought  on  the  Crimean  war,  and 
caused  successive  changes  in  the  British 
Government  The  biographer  has  thought  it 
within  his  province  to  introduce  some  inci¬ 
dents  which  had  better  been  forgotten';  but 
even  on  those  occasions  the  conduct  of 
Stockmar  was  ever  fair  and  dispassionate, 
and  his  judgment  penetrating  and  sound. 
Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  lightly  over 
these  passages. 

The  last  visit  of  Stockmar  to  England 
was  paid  in  1856  and  1857,  and  the  last 
occurrence  he  witnessed  here  was  another 
marriage — that  of  the  Princess  Royal — 
whom  he  had  known  and  loved  from  her 
infancy,  to  the  accomplished  heir  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  the  future  head 
and  centre  of  all  his  fondest  hopes.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
such  a  termination  to  his  life  at  the  Court 
of  England.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
were  then  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  felt 
that  they  stood  in  no  need  of  his  guidance; 
ail  he  had  to  offer  them  was  his  friendship. 
And  thus  at  seventy  he  said,  ‘  I  must  take 
leave,  and  this  time  it  is  for  ever.  Well  it 
is  with  me  that  I  can  do  so  with  the 
clearest  conscience.  I  have  worked  as 
long  as  I  have  strength  for  a  purpose  with¬ 
out  reproach.'  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
visited  the  old  man  at  Coburg  in  i860,  and 
that  was  their  last  happy  interview.  Better 
that  he  should  have  died  then  (as  he  said 
himself)  than  lived  to  bear  the  sharp  pang 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  death  of  the 
Prince,  which  blighted  so  many  hopes  of 
the  future,  and  left  so  broad  a  gap  not  to 


be  filled  in  this  generation,  was  to  Stock¬ 
mar  not  only  the  keenest  wound  to  his  affec¬ 
tions,  but  the  undoing  of  his  whole  life. 
‘  The  building,’  he  said,  *  which  had  been 
conscientiously  raised  fbr  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  great  end,  with  a  pious  sense 
of  duty  and  the  labor  of  twenty  years,  is 
to  its  foundations  overthrown.’  All  that 
remained  were  a  few  portraits  of  him  he 
loved  so  well,  as  he  said  to  the  Queen, 
when  she  last  saw  him  at  Coburg  after  the 
catastrophe,  ‘  My  dear  good  Prince — how 
happy  I  shall  be  to  see  him  again !  And 
it  will  not  be  long !  ’  On  July  9,  1863,  he 
followed  him  to  the  grave. 

We  cannot  close  the  narrative  which 
has  this  pathetic  ending  without  a  pleasing 
reflection  on  lives  so  pure,  so  honorable, 
so  virtuous.  No  doubt  they  were  not 
exempt  from  those  defects  which  are 
inseparable  from  human  nature.  But  they 
were  dignified  by  a  lofty  purpose,  which 
raised  them  alike  over  great  temptations 
and  over  little  failings.  Of  Prince  Albert 
it  was  said  by  the  late  Lord  Clarendon, 
that  no  man  had  ever  proposed  to  himself 
a  higher  standard  of  duty,  and  no  man, 
having  so  high  a  standard,  had  ever  more 
nearly  lived  up  to  it.  To  think  well,  and 
to  act  as  well  as  he  thought,  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  existence.  These  things,  which 
are  really  within  the  reach  of  every  man, 
are  nevertheless  more  rare  than  the  highest 
gifts  of  rank  and  fortune.  And  to  the 
devoted  friend,  guide  of  his  youth  and 
counsellor  of  his  manhood,  a  part  of  that 
rare  excellenceis  due. — From  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv. 
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The  most  brilliantly  joyous  of  all  come¬ 
dies  were  brought  out  in  a  city  vexed  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  that  gave  them  birth  by 
every  kind  of  misery  in  turn ;  by  want  and 
pestilence,  by  faction  and  the  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  of  citizens,  by  defeat  on  land  and  sea, 
by  the  sense  of  abasement  and  the  presage 
of  ruin.  During  more  than  twenty  years 
of  war,  Aristophanes  was  the  best  public 


•  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublin  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and 
Art. 


teacher  of  Athens;  but  there  were  times, 
when  distraction  was  more  needed  than 
advice.  One  of  the  best  of  his  plays  be¬ 
longs  to  the  number  of  those  which  were 
meant  simply  to  amuse  the  town  at  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  useless  to  lash  it. 
The  comedy  of  the  “  Frogs  ”  came  out  in 
a  season  of  gloomy  suspense — just  after 
Athens  had  made  a  last  effort  in  equipping 
a  fleet,  and  was  waiting  for  decisive  news 
from  the  seat  of  war;  in  January  of  405 
B.C.,  eight  months  before  .^gospotami  and 
about  fifteen  months  before  the  taking  of 
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Athens  by  Lysander.  A  succession  of  dis¬ 
asters  and  seditions  had  worn  out  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  city ;  patriotic  satire  could 
no  longer  And  scope  in  public  affairs,  for 
there  were  no  longer  any  vital  forces  which 
it  could  either  stimulate  or  combat  Nor 
could  the  jaded  minds  of  men  at  such  a 
time  easily  rise  into  a  region  of  pure  fancy, 
as  when  nine  years  before,  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  crisis  in  the  war,  Aristophanes  had 
helped  them  to  forget  scandals  of  impiety 
and  misgovemment  on  a  voyage  to  his  city 
in  the  clouds.  What  remained  was  to  seek 
comfort  or  amusement  in  the  past;  and 
since  the  political  path  could  give  neither, 
then  in  the  literary  past — in  the  glories, 
fading  now  like  other  glories,  of  art  and 
poetry. 

It  was  now  just  fifty  years  sinefe  the 
death  of  vtschylus.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  since  news  had  come  from  Mace¬ 
donia  of  the  death  of  Euripides.  More 
lately  still,  at  the  end  of  the  year  before, 
Sophocles  had  closed  a  life  blessed  from  its 
beginning  by  the  gods  and  now  happy  in 
its  limit ;  for,  as  in  his  boyhood  he  had  led 
the  paean  after  Salamis,  so  he  died  too  soon 
to  hear  the  dirge  of  Imperial  Athens — the 
cry,  raised  in  the  Peiraeus  and  caught  up 
from  point  to  point  through  the  line  of  the 
Long  Walls,  which  carried  up  from  the 
harbor  to  the  town  the  news  of  the  over¬ 
throw  on  the  Hellespont. 

With  the  death  of  Euripides  and  the 
death  of  Sophocles  so  recent,  and  no  man 
living  who  seemed  able  to  replace  them,  it 
might  seem  well  to  an  Athenian  that  the 
series  of  the  tragic  masters  was  closed.  In 
the  “  Frogs”  Aristophanes  supposes  Di¬ 
onysus,  the  god  of  dramatic  inspiration, 
going  down  to  the  shades,  to  bring  back 
to  Athens,  beggared  of  poets  and  unable 
to  live  without  them,  the  best  poet  that 
could  be  found  below.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  pathetic  than  an 
Athenian  audience  listening,  at  just  that 
time,  to  that  comedy  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus ;  in  view  of  the  sea  over  which 
their  empire  was  even  then  on  its  last  trial ; 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  an  em¬ 
pire  over  art  which  had  already  declined 
— ^in  the  building,  at  once  theatre  and  tem- 

{)le,  which  the  imagination  of  the  poets 
atdy  dead  had  long  peopled  with  the  di¬ 
vine  or  heroic  shapes  known  to  them  and 
their  fathers,  but  in  which,  they  might  well 
forebode,  the  living  inspiration  of  the  god 
would  never  be  so  shown  forth  again. 


The  interest  of  the  comedy  does  not 
depend,  however,  merely  on  its  character 
of  epilogue  to  a  school  of  tragic  drama  so 
masterly,  of  so  short  an  actual  life,  of  so 
perpetual  an  influence ;  it  tak^  another  kind 
of  interest  from  the  justness  of  its  implicit 
criticism  ;  the  criticism  of  a  man  whose  wit 
would  not  have  borne  the  test  of  centuries 
and  the  harder  test  of  translation,  if  he  had 
not  joined  to  a  quick  fancy  the  qualities 
which  make  a  first-rate  critic. 

When  Dionysus  reaches  the  lower 
world,  an  uproar  is  being  raised  among  the 
dead.  It  has  been  the  custom  that  the 
throne  of  Tragedy,  next  to  .Pluto’s  own, 
shall  be  held  by  a  laureate  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  subject  to  removal  on  the  coming  of  a 
better.  For  some  time  Aischylus  has  heUl 
the  place  of  honor.  Euripides,  however,  has 
just  come  down ;  the  newer  graces  of  his 
style,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  showing  ofl', 
have  taken  the  crowd ;  ..nd  their  applause 
has  moved  him  to  claim  the  tragic  throne, 
.^schylus  refuses  to  yield.  As  the  only 
way  of  settling  the  dispute,  scales  are 
brought ;  the  weightiest  things  which  the 
rivals  can  offer  are  compared ;  and  at  last 
the  balance  inclines  for  .^Eschylus.  But 
where,  in  the  meantime,  is  Sophocles  ?  He, 
too,  is  in  the  world  of  the  dead,  having 
come  down  just  after  Euripides.  “  Did  he” 
(asks  Xanthias,  the  slave  of  Dionysus)  “  lay 
no  claim  to  the  chair?”  “No,  indeetl, 
not  he,”  answers  .Flacus  :  “  No— he  kissed 
.^Eschylus  as  soon  as  he  came  down,  and 
shook  hands  with  him ;  and  Aiischylus 
yielded  the  throne  to  him.  But  just  now 
he  meant,  Cleidemides  said,  to  hold  him¬ 
self  in  reserve,  and,  if  .^Eschylus  won,  to 
stay  quiet ;  if  not,  he  said  he  would  try  a 
bout  with  EuripUes" 

It  is  in  this  placing  of  Sophocles  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  disputants,  even  more  than  in 
the  account  of  the  contest,  that  Aristo¬ 
phanes  has  shown  his  appreciativenes-s. 
While  he  seems  to  aim  merely  at  marking 
by  a  passing  touch  the  good-humorccl 
courtesy  of  Sophocles,  he  has,  with  the 
happiness  of  a  real  critic,  pointed  out  his 
place  as  a  poet  The  behavior  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  in  the  “  Frogs”  just  answers  to  his 
place  in  the  literary  history  of  his  age. 
This  place  is  fixed  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
Sophocles  was  a  poet  who  did  not  seek  tr) 
be  a  prophet ;  who  was  before  all  things  an 
artist ;  and  who,  living  in  the  quiet  essence 
of  art,  represented  the  mind  of  his  day  less 
by  bringing  into  relief  any  set  tendencies 
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than  by  seizing  in  its  highest  unity  the  total 
spirit  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  of 
the  legendary  world  in  which  his  fancy 
moved,  and  bringing  the  conflicts  of  this 
twofold  world  into  obedience,  as  far  as 
|K>ssible,  to  the  first  law  of  his  own  nature 
— harmony.  The  workings  of  this  instinct 
of  harmony  will  be  best  seen,  first,  by  view¬ 
ing  Sophocles  as  a  poet  in  two  broad  aspects 
— in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Heroic 
legends  and  in  his  relation  to  the  social 
ideas  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  next,  by  con¬ 
sidering  two  of  his  special  qualities — the 
quality  which  has  been  called  his  irony, 
and  his  art  oF drawing  character. 

The  national  religion  of  Greece  was 
based  upon  genealogy.  It  carried  back  the 
mind  by  an  unbroken  ascent  from  living 
men  to  heroes  or  half-gods  who  had  been 
their  forefathers  in  the  flesh,  and  thence  to 
gods  from  whom  these  heroes  had  sprung. 
'I'he  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of 
its  weakest  part ;  enfeeblement  of  belief  in 
the  heroes,  implied  enfeeblement  of  belief 
in  the  gods.  The  decreasing  vividness  of 
faith  in  the  heroes  is  the  index  of  failing 
life  in  the  Greek  national  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ  this  belief  in  the  heroes  was  real 
and  living.  The  Pers’an  Wars  were  wars 
of  race,  the  first  general  conflict  of  Helltne 
with  barbarian ;  and  it  was  natural  that  in 
such  a  conflict  the  Greek  mind  should  turn 
with  longing  and  trust  towards  those  kin¬ 
dred  heroes  of  immortal  blood  who  long 
ago  had  borne  arms  for  Achaia  against 
Asia.  It  w’as  told  how,  on  the  day  of 
Marathon,  the  Athenian  ranks  had  been 
cheered  by  the  sudden  presence  among 
them  of  Theseus ;  w’hile  through  the  press 
of  battle  two  other  combatants  had  been 
seen  to  pass  in  more  than  earthly  strength, 
the  hero  Echetlus  and  he  who  had  given 
his  name  to  the  field.  Just  before  the  fight 
at  Salamis  a  Greek  ship  was  sent  with  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  tomI,3  of  the  Aiacidae  in  Atgina ; 
and  when  the  paean  sounded  and  the  fleets 
closed,  the  form  of  a  colossal  warrior  was 
seen  to  move  over  the  battle,  and  the 
Greeks  knew  that  the  greatest  of  the 
.^2acid  line,  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  was  with 
them  that  day,  as  he  had  been  with  their 
fathers  at  Troy. 

But  from  the  moment  when  the  united 
Greek  effort  against  Persia  was  over,  the 
old  belief  which  it  had  made  to  start  up  in 
A  last  glow  began  to  die  out.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  were  chiefly  three.  First, 


the  division  of  once-united  Greece  into 
two  camps — the  Athenian  and  the  Spartan, 
— a  divisioa  which  tended  to  weaken  all 
sentiments  based  on  the  idea  of  a  common 
blood ;  and  the  belief  in  the  heroes  as  an 
order  was  one  of  these  sentiments.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  advance  of  democracy,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  create  a  jealous  feeling  and  a  sarcas¬ 
tic  tone  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  old 
families ;  chief  among  which  claims  was 
that  of  kinship  with  the  gods  through  the 
heroes.  Thirdly,  the  birth  of  an  historical 
sense.  Before  the  Persian  crisis  history 
had  been  represented  among  the  Greeks 
only  by  local  or  family  traditions.  The 
Wars  of  Liberation  had  given  to  Herodotus 
the  first  genuinely  historical  inspiration  felt 
by  a  Greek.  These  wars  showed  him  that 
there  was  a  cori>orate  life,  higher  than  that 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  story  might  be 
told ;  and  they  offered  to  him  as  a  subject 
the  drama  of  the  collision  between  East 
and  West.  With  him,  the  spirit  of  history 
was  bom  into  Greece ;  and  his  work,  called 
after  the  nine  muses,  was  indeed  the  first 
utterance  of  Clio.  The  historical  spirit  was 
the  form  in  which  the  general  scepticism  of 
the  age  acted  on  the  belief  in  the  heroic 
legends.  For  Herodotus  himself,  the  heroes 
are  still  godlike.  But  for  Thucydides,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  genuine 
hero-ship  of  Agamemnon  and  Pelops  is  no 
more ;  he  criticises  their  probable  resources 
and  motives  as  he  might  have  discussed 
the  conduct  or  the  income  of  a  contem- 
porar)'.  They  are  real  to  him ;  but  they 
are  real  as  men  ;  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
unreal  as  claimants  of  a  half-divine* char¬ 
acter. 

The  great  cycles  of  heroic  legends  fur¬ 
nished  the  pnncipal  subjects  of  Attic  tra¬ 
gedy.  Three  distinct  methods  of  treating 
these  legends  appear  in  Aeschylus,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  Euripides. 

The  spirit  of  ^Eschylus  is  in  all  things 
more  Hellenic  than  Athenian.  The  Pan- 
hellenic  heroism  of  which  in  the  struggle 
with  Persia  he  had  himself  been  a  witness 
and  a  part  is  the  very  inspiration  of  his 
poetry.  For  him  those  heroes  who  were 
the  common  pride  of  the  Greek  race  are 
true  demigods.  In  his  dramas  they  stand 
as  close  to  the  gods  as  in  the  Iliad ;  and 
more  than  in  the  Iliad  do  they  tower  above 
men.  With  him  their  distinctive  attribute 
is  majesty ;  a  majesty  rather  Titanic  than 
in  the  proper  Greek  sense  heroic.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  basis  of  this  Titanic 
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majesty  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
effect  is  wTOught  partly  by  |>omp  and 
weight  of  language,  partly  by  vagueness 
of  outline.  But  the  essential  reason  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  another.  The  central  idea  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  the  conflict  between  free¬ 
will  and  fate.  In  .(Eschylus  this  conflict 
takes  its  simplest  and  therefore  grandest 
form.  No  subtle  contrivance,  no  complex¬ 
ity  of  purposes,  breaks  the  direct  shock  of 
the  collision  between  man  and  destiny. 
Agamemnon  before  the  Fury  of  his  house 
is  even  as  Prometheus  facing  Zeus. 

In  thus  imagining  the  heroes  as  distinct¬ 
ly  superhuman,  and  as  claiming  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  men  rather  by  a  bare  grandeur  of 
agony,  than  by  any  closely-understood  affin- 
•ty  of  experience,  .^schylus  was  striving  to 
sustain  a  belief  which  had  not  gone  out  of 
his  age,  but  which  was  dying.  In  his  mid¬ 
career,  about  ten  years  before  his  Oresteia, 
the  so-called  relics  of  Theseus  found  at 
Scyros  were  brought  to  Athens  by  Cimon 
and  laid  in  a  shrine  specially  built  for  them. 
The  distinctly  religious  enthusiasm  then 
shown  implies  the  old  faith.  It  is  hard  to 
suppose  a  like  incident  could  have  brought 
out  a  like  public  feeling  even  thirty  years 
later. 

Euripides,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
his  contemporaries  as  that  of  .^schylus  to 
his  at  the  beginning ;  that  is,  he  was  in 
heneral  agreement  with  their  beliefs,  but 
geld  to  some  things  from  which  they  were 
going  further  and  further  away.  The  na¬ 
tional  religion  was  now  all  but  dead.  By 
the  side  of  philosophic  scepticism,  had 
come  up  the  spurious  scepticism  which 
teachers  of  rhetoric  had  made  popular. 
The  devotional  need,  so  far  as  it  was  felt, 
was  usually  satisfied  by  rituals  or  mysteries 
brought  in  from  abroad ;  the  old  creed  was 
not  often  attacked,  but  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  among  “  able  ”  men  that  it 
was  to  be  taken  allegorically ;  and  a  dim, 
silently  spreading  sense  of  this  had  further 
weakened  its  hold  upon  the  people.  What, 
then,  was  a  tragic  poet  to  do  ?  The  drama 
was  an  act  of  worship ;  the  consecrated 
mythology  must  still  supply  the  greatest 
number  of  its  subjects.  Euripides  solved 
the  problem  partly  by  realism,  partly  by 
antiquarianism.  He  presented  the  hero  as 
a  man,  reflecting  the  mind  as  well  as 
speaking  the  dialect  of  the  day ;  and  he 
made  the  legend,  where  he  could,  illustrate 
local  Attic  tradition.  The  reason  why  this 


treatment  failed,  so  far  as  it  failed,  has  not 
always  been  accurately  stated.  Euripides 
has  sometimes  been  judged  as  if  his  poeti¬ 
cal  fault  had  been  in  bringing  down  half¬ 
gods  to  the  level  of  men  and  surrounding 
them  with  mean  and  ludicrous  troubles. 
Probably  this  notion  has  been  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  scene  in  the  “  Achamians  "  (the 
really  pointed  criticisms  of  Aristophanes 
upon  Euripides  are  to  be  found  elsewhere), 
in  which  the  needy  citizen  calls  on  Euri¬ 
pides  and  begs  for  some  of  the  rags  in 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  clothe  his 
heroes ;  and  the  tragic  poet  tells  hir  servant 
to  look  for  the  rags  of  TeleJJhus  between 
those  of  Thyestes  and  those  of  Ino.  But 
the  very  strength  of  Euripides  lay  in  a 
deep  and  tender  compassion  for  human 
suffering  :  if  he  had  done  nothing  worse  to 
his  heroes  than  to  give  theip  rags  and 
crutches,  his  power  could  have  kept  for 
them  at  least  the  sympathy  due  to  the  sor¬ 
did  miseries  of  men  ;  he  would  only  have 
substituted  a  severely  human  for  an  ideal 
pathos.  His  real  fault  lay  in  the  admission 
of  sophistic  debate.  A  drama  cannot  be 
an  artistic  whole  in  which  the  powers  sup- 
piosed  to  control  the  issues  of  the  action 
represent  a  given  theory  of  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  while  the  agents  are  from  time  to 
time  employing  the  resources  of  rhetorical 
logic  to  prove  that  this  theory  is  either 
fake  or  doubtful. 

Between  these  two  contrasted  concep¬ 
tions — the  austere  transcendentalism  of 
.Aischylus  and  the  sophistic  realism  of 
Euripides — stands  the  conception  of  So¬ 
phocles.  But  Sophocles  is  far  nearer  to 
.iEschylus  than  to  Euripides ;  since  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  iEschylus  have  this  affinity,  that 
the  art  of  both  is  ideal.  The  heroic  form 
is  in  outline  almost  the  same  for  Sophocles 
as  for  .^schylus ;  but  meanwhile  there  has 
passed  over  it  such  a  change  as  came  over 
the  statue  on  which  the  sculptor  gazed  un¬ 
til  the  stone  began  to  kindle  with  the  glow 
of  a  responsive  life,  add  what  just  now  was 
a  blank  faultlessness  of  beauty  became 
loveliness  warmed  by  a  human  soul. 
Sophocles  lived  in  the  ancestral  legends  of 
Greece  otherwise  than  .^Eschylus  lived  in 
them.  .iEschylus  felt  the  grandeur  and 
the  terror  of  their  broadest  aspects,  their 
interpretation  of  the  strongest  human  im¬ 
pulses,  their  commentary  on  problems  of 
destiny  :  Sophocles  dwelt  on  their  details 
with  the  intent,  calm  joy  of  artistic  medi¬ 
tation  ;  believing  their  divineness ;  finding 
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in  them  a  typical  reconciliation  of  forces 
which  in  real  life  are  never  absolutely 
reconciled — a  concord  such  as  the  musical 
instinct  of  his  nature  assured  him  must  be 
the  ultimate  law;  recognizing  in  them,  too, 
scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  imagination 
in  moral  analysis,  without  breaking  the 
bounds  of  reverence;  for,  while  these  le¬ 
gends  express  the  conflict  between  neces¬ 
sity  and  free-will,  they  leave  shadowy  all 
that  conflict  within  the  man  himself  which 
may  precede  the  determination  of  the  will. 

The  heroic  persons  of  the  Sophoclean 
drama  are  at  once  human  and  ideal. 
I'hey  are  made  human  by  the  distinct  and 
continuous  portrayal  of  their  chief  feelings, 
impulses,  and  motives.  Their  ideality  is 
preserved  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
poet  avoids  too  minute  a  moral  analysis : 
and  so  each  character,  while  its  main 
tendencies  are  exhibited,  still  remains  gene¬ 
ric,  a  type  rather  than  a  portrait.  Second¬ 
ly — and  this’  is  of  higher  moment — the 
persons  of  the  drama  are  ever  under  the 
directly  manifested,  immediately  felt  con¬ 
trol  of  the  gods  and  of  fate.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  collision  of  forces  so  abrupt  as 
in  ./Fvschylus ;  since  the  ampler  unfolding 
of  character  serves  to  foreshow,  and 
sometimes  to  delay,  the  catastrophe. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  competition  between  free  thought 
and  the  principle  of  authority  which 
is  often  so  jarring  in  the  plots  of 
Euripides.  In  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
there  is  perfect  unity  of  moral  govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  development  of  human 
motives,  while  it  heightens  the  interest  of 
the  action,  serves  to  illustrate  the  power 
of  the  gods. 

The  method  by  which  Sophocles  thus 
combines  humanity  with  idealism  may  be 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Ajax,  of  CEdipus,  and 
of  Heracles. 

Ajax  had  been  deprived  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles  by  the  award  of  the  Atreidae. 
The  goddess  Athene,  whom  he  had 
angered  by  arrogance,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  his  disappointment  and 
rage  to  strike  him  with  madness.  In  this 
frenzy  he  had  fallen  upon  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Greek  army  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  had  butchered  or  tortured  them, 
thinking  that  he  was  wreaking  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  When  he  comes  to  his 
senses,  he  is  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
his  disgrace,  and  destroys  himself. 

The  central  person  of  this  drama  be¬ 


comes  human  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles 
by  the.  natural  delineation  of  his  anguish 
on  the  return  to  sanity.  Ajax  feels  the 
new  shame  added  to  his  repulse  as  any 
man  of  honor  would  feel  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  stands  .above  men.  An  ideal  or 
heroic  character  is  lent  to  him,  partly  by 
the  grandeur  with  which  two  feelings — re¬ 
morse,  and  the  sense  that  his  dishonor 
must  be  effaced  by  death — absolutely  pre¬ 
dominate  over  all  other  emotions,  as  over 
pity  for  Tecmessa  and  his  son ;  chiefly  by 
his  terrible  nearness  to  Athene,  as  one 
whom  with  her  own  voice  she  had  once 
urged  to  battle,  promising  her  aid — when, 
face  to  face  with  her,  he  vaunted  his  in¬ 
dependence  of  her,  and  provoked  her 
anger; — then,  as  the  blinded  victim  whom 
she,  his  pretended  ally,  had  stung  into 
the  senseless  slaughter — lastly,  as  the  con¬ 
scious,  broken-hearted  sufferer  of  her  chas¬ 
tisement. 

In  the  farewell  of  Ajax  to  Tecmessa 
and  the  seamen  who  had  come  with  him 
from  Salamis  to  Troy — a  farewell  really 
final,  but  disguised  as  temporary  under  a 
sustained  fthough  possibly  unconscious) 
irony — the  numan  and  the  heroic  elements 
are  thus  blended : — 

“  All  things  the  long  and  countless  years 
first  draw  from  darkness,  then  bury  from 
light ;  and  nothing  is  past  hope,  but  there 
is  confusion  even  for  the  dreadful  oath  and 
for  the  stubborn  will.  For  even  I,  I  once 
so  wondrous  firm,  like  iron  in  the  dipping, 
felt  my  keen  edge  dulled  by  yon  v/oman’s 
words;  and  I  have  ruth  to  leave  her  a 
widow  with  my  foes,  and  the  boy  an 
orphan.  But  I  will  go  to  the  sea-waters 
and  the  meadows  by  the  shore,  that  in  the 
purging  of  my  stains  I  may  flee  the  heavy 

anger  of  the  goddess .  Henceforth 

I  shall  know  how  to  yield  to  the  gods  and 
learn  to  revere  the  Atreidae :  they  are 
rulers,  so  we  must  submit  Of  course, 
dread  things  and  things  most  potent  bow 
to  office.  Thus  it  is  that  the  snow-strewn 
winters  give  place  to  fruitful  summer ;  and 
thus  Night’s  weary  round  makes  room  for 
Day  with  her  white  horses  to  kindle  light ; 
and  the  breath  of  dreadful  winds  at  last 
gives  slumber  to  the  groaning  sea ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  almighty  Sleep  looses  whom 
he  has  bound,  nor  holds  with  an  eternal 
grasp.  And  «vr,  shall  we  not  learn  di®- 
cretion?  I  chiefly,  for  I  have  newly 
learned  that  our  enemy  is  to  be  hated  but 
so  far  as  one  who  will  hereafter  be  a  fHend  ; 
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and  towards  a  friend  I  would  wish  so  far 
to  show  aid  and  service  as  knowing  that 
he  will  not  always  abide.  For  to  most  men 
the  haven  of  friendship  is  false.  But  all  this 
will  be  well. — Woman,  go  thou  within, 
and  pray  to  the  gods  that  in  all  fulness  • 
the  desires  of  my  heart  may  be  fulfilled. 
And  do  ye,  friends,  honor  my  wishes  even 
as  she  does,  and  bid  Teucer,  when  he  come, 
have  care  for  me  and  good-will  to  you  as 
well.  For  I  will  go  whither  I  must 
pass, — but  do  ye  what  I  bid;  and  per¬ 
chance,  perchance,  though  now  I  suffer, 
ye  will  hear  that  I  have  found  rest.” 

The  story  of  CEdipus  is  more  complex ; 
alternations  of  alarm  and  relief,  oi  con¬ 
fidence  and  despair,  attend  the  gradual 
unravelling  of  his  history;  the  miseries 
which  crowd  upon  him  at  the  last  dis¬ 
covery  seem  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
sorrow.  A  character  so  vanously  tried,  is 
necessarily  laid  open  ;  and  CEdipus  is  per¬ 
haps  the  l^t  known  to  us  of  all  the  persons 
of  Sophocles.  Antigone,  Electra,  Philoc- 
tetes  are  not  less  human;  but  no  such 
glare  of  lightning  flashes  in  the  depths  of 
their  natures.  At  the  opening  of  the  play 
how  perfect  an  embodiment  of  assured 
greatness  is  CEdipus  the  King,  bending 
with  stately  tendeme^  to  the  trouble  of 
the  Theban  folk  : — 

“  O  my  children,  latest-born  to  Cadmus 
who  was  of  old,  why  bow  ye  to  me  thus 
beseeching  knees,  with  the  wreathed  bough 
of  the  suppliant  in  your  hands,  while  the 
city  reeks  with  incense,  rings  with  prayers 
for  health  and  cries  of  woe  ?  I  deemed  it 
unmeet,  my  children,  to  learn  of  these 
things  from  the  mouth  of  others,  and  am 
come  here  myself,  I,  whom  all  men  call 
CEdipus  the  famous.  ” 

And  how  thoroughly  answering  to  this 
is  the  tone  in  which  the  priest,  the  leader 
of  the  suppliants,  tells  the  trouble  and  the 
faith  of  Thebes : — 

“  .A  blight  is  on  it  in  the  fruit-guarding 
blossoms  of  the  land,  in  the  herds  among 
the  pastures,  in  the  barren  pangs  of 
women ;  and  withal,  that  fiery  god,  the 
dreadful  Plague,  has  swooped  on  us,  and 
ravages  the  town ;  by  whom  the  house  of 
Cadmus  is  made  waste,  but  dark  Hades 
rich  in  groans  and  tears. 

“  It  is  not  that  we  deem  thee  ranked 
with  gods  that  I  and  these  children  are 
suppliants  at  thy  hearth  ;  but  as  deeming 
•  thee  first  of  men,  not  only  in  life’s  common 
chances,  but  when  men  have  to  do  with 
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the  immortals;  thou  who  earnest  to  the  town 
of  Cadmus  and  didst  rid  us  of*  the  tax 
that  we  paid  to  the  hard  songstress, — and 
this,  though  thou  knewest  nothing  from 
us  that  could  help  thee,  nor  hadst  been 
schooled ;  no,  with  a  god’s  aid,  as  we  say 
and  deem,  didst  thou  uplift  our  life. 

“  And  now,  CEdipus,  name  glorious  in 
all  eyes,  we  beseech  thee,  all  we  sup¬ 
pliants,  to  find  for  us  ^me  succor ; 
whether  thou  wottest  of  it  by  the  whisper 
of  a  god,  or  knowest  it  in  the  power  of 
man.  ” 

Then  comes  the  oracle,  announcing 
that  the  land  is  thus  plagued  because  it 
harbors  the  unknown  murderer  of  Laius ; 
the  pity  of  CEdipus  is  quickened  into  a 
fiery  zeal  for  discovery  and  atonement ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  prophet  Teiresias  : — 

“  Teiresias,  whose  soul  grasps  all  things, 
the  lore  that  may  be  told  and  the 
unsi>eakable,  the  secrets  of  heaven  and 
the  low  things  of  the  earth, — thou  feelest, 
though  thou  canst  not  see,  what  a  plague 
doth  haunt  our  state, — from  which,  great 
prophet,  we  find  in  thee  our  protector 
and  only  saviour.  Now,  Phoebus — if  per¬ 
chance  thou  knowest  it  not  from  the 
messengers — sent  answer  to  our  question 
that  the  only^  riddance  from  this  pest 
which  could  come  to  us  was  if  we  should 
learn  aright  the  slayers  of  Laius,  and  slay 
them,  or  send  them  into  exile  from  our 
land.  Do  thou,  then,  grudge  neither  voice 
of  birds  nor  any  other  way-  of  seer-lore  that 
thou  hast,  but  save  thyself  and  the  state 
and  me,  and  take  away  all  the  taint  of 
the  dead.  For  in  thee  is  our  hope ;  and 
a  man’s  noblest  task  is  to  help  others  by 
his  best  means  and  powers.  ” 

Teiresias  is  silent :  the  taunts  of  CEdipus 
at  last  sting  him  into  uttering  his  secret — 
CEdipus  is  the  murderer  :  and  thencefor¬ 
ward,  through  indignation,  scorn,  agonized 
suspense,  the  human  passion  mounts  until 
it  bursts  forth  in  the  last  storm. 

And  now  the  human  element  of  the 
history  has  been  worked  out.  CEdipus 
has  passed  to  the  limit  of  earthly  anguish  ; 
and,  as  if  with  his  self-inflicted  blindness 
had  come  clearer  spiritual  sight,  he  begins 
to  feel  a  presentiment  of  some  further, 
peculiar  doom.  “  Suffer  me  to  dwell  on 
the  hills,”  he  asks  of  Creon,  “  that  there  I 
may  die.  And  yet  thus  much  I  know, 
that  neither  sickness  nor  aught  else  shall 
destroy  me  ;  for  I  should  never  have  been 
saved  on  the  verge  of  death  except  for 
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some  strange  ill.”  The  second  play  of 
Sophocles — “  CEdipus  at  Colonus” — has 
pervading  it  tlie  calm  of  an  assurance  in¬ 
to  which  this  first  troubled  foreboding  has 
settled  down :  CEdipus,  already  in  spirit 
separate  from  men,  has  found  at  Colonus 
the  destined  haven  of  his  wanderings,  and 
only  awaits  the  summons  out  of  life.  At 
last  from  the  darkness  of  the  sacred  cavern 
the  voice  long-waited  for  is  heard, — 

“  CEdipus,  CEdipus,  why  do  we  tarry  ?” 
And  the  eye-witness  of  his  passing  says, 

“  Not  the  fiery  bolt  of  the  god  took  him 
away,  nor  the  tumult  of  sea-storm  in  that 
hour,  but  either  a  summoner  from  heaven, 
or  the  deep  place  of  the  dead  opened  to 
him  in  love,  without  a  pang.  For  the 
man  was  ushered  forth  not  with  groans 
nor  in  sickness  or  pain,  but  beyond  all 
mortals,  wondrously.” 

As  CEdipus,  first  shown  in  the  vividness 
of  a  tortured  humanity,  is  then  raised 
above  men  by  keen  spiritual  anguish,  so  it  is 
earthly  passion  and  bodily  suffering  which 
give  a  human  interest  to  Heracles  the  very 
son  of  Zeus.  He  stands  by  the  altar  on 
Mount  Censeum,  doing  sacrifice  to  his 
Olympian  Father  for  the  taking  of  CEcha- 
lia;  clad  in  the  robe  which  his  messenger, 
l.ichas,  has  just  brought  him  as  the  gift  of 
Deianeira ;  the  robe  which  she  has  secretly 
anointed  with  the  blood  of  the  Centaur 
Nessus,  believing  this  to  be  a  charm  which 
shall  win  back  to  her  the  love  of  Hera¬ 
cles.  What  follows  is  thus  told : — 

“^At  first,  hapless  one,  he  prayed  with 
cheerful  heart,  rejoicing  in  his  comely 
garb.  But  when  the  flame  of  sacrifice  be¬ 
gan  to  blaze  from  the  holy  offerings  and 
from  the  resinous  wood,  sweat  broke  out 
upon  his  flesh,  and  the  tunic  clung  to  his 
sides,  and  at  every  joint,  close-glued  as  if 
by  workman’s  hand;  and  tliere  came  a 
biting  pain  twitching  at  his  bones ;  and 
then  the  venom  as  of  a  deadly,  cruel  adder 
began  to  eat  him. 

“  Then  it  was  that  he  cried  out  on  the 
unhappy  Lichas,  in  nowise  guilty  for  thy 
crime,  asking  with  what  thoughts  he 
brought  this  robe ;  and  he,  knowing 
nothing,  hapless  man,  said  that  he  had 
only  brought  thy  gift,  as  he  was  charged. 
Then  Heracles,  as  he  heard  it,  and  as  a 
piercing  spasm  clutched  his  lungs,  caught 
him  by  the  foot,  where  the  ankle  hinges 
in  the  socket,  and  flung  him  at  a  rock 
washed  on  both  sides  by  the  sea;  and 


Lichas  has  his  white  brain  oozing  through 
his  hair,  as  the  skull  is  cloven  and  the 
blood  scattered  therewith. 

But  all  the  people  lifted  up  a  voice  of 
anguish  and  of  awe,  since  one  was  fren¬ 
zied  and  the  other  slain  ;  and  no  one 
dared  to  come  before  the  man.  For  he 
was  twitched  to  the  ground  and  into  the 
air,  howling,  shrieking;  and  the  rocks 
rang  around,  —  the  steep  I..ocrian  head¬ 
land  and  Euboea’s  capes.  But  when  he 
was  worn  out  with  ofttimes  throwing  him¬ 
self  in  his  misery  on  the  ground  and  often 
making  loud  lament,  while  he  reviled  his 
ill-starred  wedlock  with  thee  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  into  the  house  of  Giineus,  saying  how 
he  had  found  in  it  the  ruin  of  his  life — 
then,  out  of  the  flame  and  smoke  that  be¬ 
set  him,  he  lifted  his  distorted  eye  and 
saw  me  in  the  great  host,  weeping-;  and 
he  looked  at  me,  and  called  me,  ‘Son, 
come  here,  do  not  flee  my  woe,  even  if 
thou  must  die  with  me — come,  bear  me 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  set  me,  if  thou 
canst,  in  a  place  where  no  man  shall  see 
me ;  or,  if  thou  hast  any  pity,  at  least  con¬ 
vey  me  with  all  speed  out  of  this  land,  and 
let  me  not  die  on  this  spot.’  ” 

Presently  Heracles  himself  is  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  In  the 
lamentation  wrung  from  him  by  his  tor¬ 
ment  two  strains  are  clear  above  the  rest, 
and  each  is  a  strain  of  thoroughly  human 
anguish.  He  contrasts  the  strength  in 
whicl^  through  life,  he  has  been  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  helpless  men — “  ofttimes  on  the 
sea  and  in  all  forests  ridding  them  af 
plagues” — with  his  own  helpless  misery  in 
this  hour ;  and  he  contrasts  the  greatness 
of  the  work  to  which  he  had  seemed 
called  with  the  weakness  of  the  agent  who 
has  arrested  it : — 

“  Ah  me,  whose  hands  and  shoulders 
have  borne  full  many  a  fiery  trial  and  evil 
to  tell !  But  never  yet  hath  the  wife  of 
Zeus  or  the  hated  Eurystheus  laid  on  me 
aught  so  dreadful  as  this  woven  snare  of 
the  Furies,  which  the  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
falsely  fair,  hath  fastened  on  my  shoulders, 
and  by  which  I  perish.  Glued  to  my 
sides,  it  has  eaten  away  my  flesh  to  the 
bone;  it  is  ever  with  me,  sucking  the 
channels  of  my  breath ;  already  it  has 
drained  my  vigorous  blood,  and  in  all  my 
body  I  am  marred,  the  thrall  of  these  unut¬ 
terable  bonds.  Not  the  warrior  on  the 
battle-field,  not  the  giant’s  earthbom  host. 
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nor  the  might  of  wild  beasts,  nor  Hellas, 
nor  the  land  of  the  alien,  nor  all  the  lands 
that  I  have  visited  and  purged,  have  done 
unto  me  thus;  but  a  woman,  a  weak 
woman,  bom  not  to  the  stiength  of  man, 
alone,  alone  has  struck  me  down  without 
a  sword. 

“  O  King  Hades,  receive  me ! — Smite 
me,  O  flash  of  Zeus !  O  King,  O  Father, 
dash,  hurl  thy  thunder-bolt  upon  me ! 
Again  the  pest  eats  me — it  has  blazed  up, 
it  was  started  into  fury  !  O  hands,  hands, 
O  shoulders  and  breast  and  trusty  arms, 
ye,  ye  in  this  plight,  -are  they  who  once 
tamed  by  force  the  haunter  of  Nemea,  the 
scourge  of  herdsmen,  the  lion  whom  no 
man  might  approach  or  face — who  tamed 
the  hydra  of  I^rna  and  the  host  of 
monsters  of  double  form,  man  joined  to 
horse,  with  whom  none  might  mingle, 
fierce,  lawless,  of  surpassing  might — tamed 
the  Erymanthian  l^ast  and  the  three¬ 
headed  dog  of  Hades  underground,  an 
appalling  foe,  oflfepring  of  the  dread  Echid¬ 
na, — tamed  the  serpent  who  guards  the 
golden  apples  in  earth’s  utmost  clime. 
And  of  other  toils  ten  thousand  I  had 
taste,  and  no  man  got  a  trophy  from  ray 
hands.  But  now  with  joint  thus  wrenched 
from  joint,  with  frame  tom  to  shreds,  J 
have  been  wrecked  by  this  blind  curse — I, 
who  am  named  son  of  noblest  mother — I, 
who  was  called  the  offspring  of  starry 
Zeus !” 

Anon  he  learns  that  the  venom  which  is 
devouring  hirti  is  the  poisoned  blood  of 
his  old  enemy,  the  Centaur  Nessus.  That 
knowledge  gives  him  at  once  the  calm 
certainty  of  death  ;  and  now,  in  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  passage  to  his  Father,  there 
arises,  triumphant  over  bodily  torment, 
the  innate,  tranquil  strength  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  origin.  He  sees  in  this  last  chapter 
of  his  earthly  ordeal  the  foreordained  pur¬ 
pose  of  Zeus : — 

“  It  was  foreshown  to  me  by  my  Father 
of  old  that  I  should  die  by  no  creature 
that  had  the  breath  of  life,  but  by  one 
who  was  dead  and  a  dweller  in  Hades. 
So  this  monster,  the  Centaur,  even  as  the 
god’s  will  had  been  foreshown,  slew  me,  a 
living  man,  when  he  was  dead.” 

He  directs  that  he  shall  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Oita,  above  Trachis, 
sacred  to  Zeus ;  that  a  funeral  pyre  shall 
there  be  raised,  and  he,  while  yet  living, 
laid  upon  it;  that  so  the  flame  which  frees 
his  spirit  from  the  flesh  may  in  the  same 


moment  bear  it  up  to  Zeus.  No  one  of 
the  sacred  places  of  Greece  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  legend  of  such  large  meaning, 
with  one  which  was  so  much  a  world- 
legend,  as  this  mountain-summit  looking 
over  the  waters  of  the  Malian  Gulf.  As 
generation  after  generation  came  to  the 
struggle  with  plagues  against  which  there 
arose  no  new  deliverer,  weary  eyes  must 
often  have  been  turned  to  the  height  on 
which  the  first  champion  of  men  had  won 
his  late  release  from  the  steadfast  malig¬ 
nity  of  fate ;  where,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chorus  foreboding  the  return  of  Philoc- 
tetes  to  Trachis,  “  the  great  warrior,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  heavenly  fire,  drew  near  to  all  the 
gods.”  It  is  Sophocles  in  the  “  Trachini'ae” 
who  has  given  the  noblest  and  the  most 
complete  expression  to  this  legend ;  show¬ 
ing  Heracles,  first,  as  the  son  of  Zeus 
suffering  for  men  and  sharing  their  pain  ; 
then,  towards  the  end  of  his  torments,  as 
already  godlike  in  the  clear  knowledge 
of  his  Father’s  will  and  of  his  own  coming 
change  to  perfect  godhead. 

One  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles 
has  now  been  noticed ;  the  character  of 
the  treatment  applied  by  him  to  those 
legends  which  supplied  the  chief  material 
of  Greek  tragedy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  heroes  of  Aeschylus  are  essen¬ 
tially  superhuman ;  that  the  heroes  of 
Euripides  are  essentially  human,  and  often 
of  a  low  human  type ;  that  the  heroes  of 
Sophocles  are  at  once  human  and  super¬ 
human  :  human  generically,  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  certain  general  human  qualities ; 
superhuman,  partly  by  the  very  strength 
in  which  these  qualities  are  portrayed, 
partly  by  the  direct  relation  of  the  persons 
with  supernatural  powers.  It  has  been 
seen  further  that  these  three  styles  of 
handling  correspond  with  successive  phases 
of  contemporary  belief ;  the  tendency  of 
Greek  thought  in  the  fifth  centu^  b.c. 
having  been  gradually  to  lower  the  ideal 
stature  of  the  ancestral  demigods. 

But  this  change  of  feeling  towards  the 
myths  is  not  the  only  change  of  which 
account  has  to  be  taken.  I'he  spirit  of 
dramatic  poetry  was  influenced  less  directly, 
yet  broadly,  by  the  current  of  political 
change. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Athens  was  a  limited  democracy;  at 
the  close  of  the  century  it  was  an  absolute 
democracy.  Three  periods  may  be  marked 
in  the  transition.  The  first  includes  the 
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new  growth  of  democracy  at  Athens, 
springing  from  the  common  effort  against 
Persia — the  reform  of  Aristeides  and  the 
reform  of  Pericles.  Its  net  result  was  the 
formal  maturing  of  the  democracy  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  old  limitations.  ITie 
second  period  is  one  of  rest.  It  covers 
those  thirty  years  during  which  the  recent 
abolition  of  conservative  checks  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  controlling  power  of 
Pericles,  and  there  was  “  in  name  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  in  fact  government  by  the 
leading  man.”*  The  third  period,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  death  of  Pericles,  at  last 
shows  the  mature  democracy  in  its  normal 
working.  The  platform  for  a  leader  of 
the  people  which  Pericles  had  first  set  up 
remains;  it  is  held  by  a  series  of  men 
subservient  to  the  people ;  and  the  result 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  ecclesia.  A£schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  represent 
resi>ectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  of 
these  periods. 

yEschylus,  whose  mind  was  heated  tc 
its  highest  glow’  by  the  common  Greek 
effort  against  Persia  and  thenceforth  kept 
the  impress  of  that  time,  was  through  life 
democratic  just  so  far  as  Athens  was  dem¬ 
ocratic  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Wars. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  shared  the  sense  of 
civic  equality  created  by  common  labors 
and  perils.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held 
to  the  old  religion  of  Greece  and  Athens, 
to  the  family  traditions  bound  up  with  it 
and  to  the  constitutional  forms  consecrated 
by  both.  His  greatest  trilogy,  the  Oresteia, 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  period  just  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  its  third  play,  the  “  Eumenides,” 
is  a  symbol  of  his  political  creed.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  exalts  Theseus,  peculiar¬ 
ly  the  hero  of  the  democracy;  on  the 
other,  it  protests  against  the  withdrawal 
of  a  moral  censorship  from  the  Areiopa- 
gus. 

Euripides,  in  the  last  third  of  the  century, 
is  a  democrat  living  under  a  democracy 
which  disappointed  his  theory.  His  con¬ 
stant  praise  of  the  farmer-class  is  meaning ; 
he  liked  them  because  they  were  the 
citizens  who  had  least  to  do  with  the 
violence  of  the  ecclesia.  It  was  the  sense 
of  this  violence — the  hopeless  bane,  as  he 
thought  it,  of  the  democracy — which 
hind^ed  him  from  having  a  thorough 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  from  drawing  any  vigorous  or  con 
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tinuous  life  for  his  poetry  from  that  source. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
one  of  the  literary  men  who  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  emigrated  from  Athens  to 
Macedonia.  The  strain  of  social  criticism, 
often  rather  querulous,  which  runs  through 
his  plays  gives  them,  in  one  respect,  a 
tone  strange  to  Attic  tragedy.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  dramatist  at  the  festivals  .was  a  citizen 
addressing  fellow-citizens ;  not  only  a  re¬ 
ligious  but  a  certain  political  sympathy 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  them. 
.ACschylus  and  Sophocles,  in  their  different 
ways,  both  make  this  political  sympathy 
felt  as  part  of  their  inspiration ;  Euripides 
has  little  or  nothing  of  it.  He  shares 
the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  his¬ 
torical  or  legendary  glories  of  the  city; 
as  for  the  present,  he  is  a  critic  standing 
apart. 

More  thoroughly  than  A-'schylus  in  the 
first  period  or  Euripides  in  the  tliird,  is 
Sophocles  a  representative  poet  in  the 
second  period  of  the  century.  The  years 
from  about  460  to  about  430  b.c.  have 
been  called  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  chief 
external  characteristic  of  the  time  so  called 
is  plain  enough.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
best  Athenian  culture;  a  moment  for 
Greece  such  as  the  Florentine  renaissance 
was  for  Europe;  the  age  especially  of 
sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  the  most 
perfect  dramatic  poetry.  But  is  there  any 
general  intellectual  characteristic,  any 
distinctive  idea,  which  can  be  recognized 
as  common  to  all  the  various  efforts  of 
that  age  ?  The  distinctive  idea  of  the 
Periclean  age  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Pericles  himself;  the  desire  to  reconcile 
progress  with  tradition,  Pericles  looked 
forward  and  backward:  forward,  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  art ; 
backward,  to  the  past  from  which  Athens 
had  derived  an  inheritance  of  moral  and 
religious  law.  He  had  the  force  both  to 
make  his  own  idea  the  ruling  idea  in  all 
the  intellectual  activity  of  his  age,  and  to 
give  his  age  the  political  rest  demanded  for 
this  task  of  harmonizing  the  spiritual  past 
and  future  of  a  people.  Thucydides — a 
trustworthy  witness  for  the  leading  thoughts 
if  not  for  the  words  of  Pericles — makes 
him  dwell  on  the  way  in  which  two 
contrasted  elements  had  come  to  be 
tempered  in  the  life  of  Athens.  After 
describing  the  intellectual  tolerance,  the 
flexibility  and  gladness  of  Athenian  social 
life,  Pericles  goes  on  :  “Thus  genial  in 
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our  private  intercourse,  in  public  things 
we  are  kept  from  lawlessness  mainly  by 
fear,  obedient  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
time  and  to  the  laws — especially  to  those 
laws  which  are  set  for  the  help  of  the 
wronged,  and  to  those  unwritten  laws  of 
which  the  sanction  is  a  tacit  shamel'* 

It  is  by  this  twofold  characteristic — on 
the  one  hand,  sympathy  with  progressive 
culture,  on  the  other  hand,  reverence  for 
immemorial,  unwritten  law — that  Sopho¬ 
cles  is  the  poet  of  the  Periclean  Age. 
There  are  two  passages  which,  above  all 
others  in  his  plays,  are  expressive  of  these 
two  feelings.  One  is  a  chorus  in  the 
“  Antigone ;  ”  the  other  is  a  chorus  in  the 
“  CEdipus  Tyrannus.  ”  One  celebrates 
the  inventiveness  of  man ;  tlie  other  insists 
upon  his  need  for  purity. 

In  the  “  Antigone  ”  the  Chorus  exalts 
the  might  of  the  gods  by  measuring  against 
it  those  human  faculties  which  it  alone  can 
overcome : — 

“  Wonders  are  many,  but  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  Man;  that  power 
which  walks  the  whitening  sea  before  the 
stormy  south,  making  a  path  amid  en- 
gulhng  surges ;  and  Earth,  the  eldest  of 
the  gods,  the  immortal,  the  unwearied,  doth 
it  wear,  turning  the  soil  with  the  race  of 
horses  as  the  ploughs  go  to  and  fro  from 
year  to  year. 

“  And  the  careless  tribe  of  birds,  the 
nations  of  the  angry  beasts,  the  deep  sea’s 
ocean-brood  he  snares  in  the  meshes  of 
his  woven  wiles,  he  leads  captive,  man 
excellent  in  wit.  He  conquers  by  his  arts 
the  beast  that  walks  in  the  wilds  of  the 
hills,  he  tames.the  horse  with  shaggy  mane, 
he  puts  its  yoke  on  its  neck,  he  tames  the 
stubborn  mountain-bull. 

“  And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought, 
and  all  the  moo^  that  mould  a  state  hath 
he  taught  himself;  and  how  to  flee  the 
shafts  of  frosts  beneath  th.e  clear,  unshelter¬ 
ing  sky,  and  the  arrows  of  the  stormy 
rain. 

“  All-providing  is  he ;  unprovided  he 
meets  nothing  that  must  come.  Only 
from  death  shall  he  not  win  deliverance  ; 
yet  from  hard  sickness  hath  he  devised 
escapes. 

“  Ctinning  beyond  fancy’s  dreams  is  that 
resourceful  skill  which  brings  him  now  to 
evil,  anon  to  good.  When  he  honors  the 
laws  of  the  land,  proudly  stands  his  city : 
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no  city  has  he  who  in  his  rashness  harbors 
sin.  Never  may  .he  share  my  hearth, 
never  think  my  thoughts,  who  doth  these 
things  I” 

In  the  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus”  the  Chorus 
is  indirectly  commenting  on  the  scorn  for 
oracles  just  expressed  by  locast^ : — 

“  Mine  be  the  lot  to  win  a  reverent  pur¬ 
ity  in  all  words  and  deeds  sanctioned  bv 
those  laws  of  sublime  range,  brought  forth 
in  the  wide,  clear  sky,  whose  birth  is  of 
Olympus  alone ;  which  no  brood  of 
mortal  men  begat ;  which  forgetfulness 
shall  never  lay  to  sleep.  Strong  in  these 
is  the  god,  and  grows  not  old. 

“Insolence  breeds  the  tyrant;  '  Inso¬ 
lence,  once  blindly  gorged  with  plenty, 
with  things  which  are  fit  or  good,  when  it 
hath  scaled  the  crowning  height  leaps  on 
the  abyss  of  doom,  where  it  is  served  not  by 
the  service  of  the  foot.  But  that  rivalry 
which  is  good  for  the  state  I  pray  that  the 
god  may  never  quell ;  the  god  ever  will  I 
hold  my  champion. 

“  But  whoso  walks  haughtily  in  deed  or 
word,  unterrified  by  Justice,  revering  not 
the  shrines  of  gods,  may  an  evil  doom 
take  him  for  his  miserable  pride,  if  he  will 
not  gain  his  gains  fairly,  if  he  will  not 
keep  himself  from  impieties,  but  must  lay 
wanton  hands  on  things  inviolable. 

“  In  such  case,  what  man  can  boast 
any  more  that  he  shall  ward  the  arrows  of 
anger  from  his  life  ?  Nay,  if  such  deeds 
are  honored,  what  have  I  more  to  do  with 
dance  and  song  ? 

“No  more  will  I  go,  a  worshipper,  to 
the  awful  altar  at  Earth’s  centre,  no  more 
to  Abac’s  shrine  or  to  Olympia,  if  these 
oracles  fit  not  the  issue  so  that  all  men 
shall  point  at  them  with  the  finger.  Nay, 
King — ^if  thou  art  rightly  called — Zeus, 
all-ruling,  let  it  not  escape  thee  and  thy 
deathless  power !” 

We  have  now  looked  at  a  second  gene¬ 
ral  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles.  As 
in  his  treatment  of  the  heroic  legends  he 
interprets,  but  is  above,  the  religious  spirit 
of  his  age ;  so  in  his  reconciliation  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  reverence  he  gives  an  ideal  em¬ 
bodiment  to  the  social  spirit  of  his  age. 

.iEschylus  is  a  democratic  conservative ; 
Euripides  is  the  critic  of  a  democracy  which 
he  found  good  in  theory  but  practically 
vicious ;  Sophocles  sets  upon  his  wo?k  no 
properly  political  stamp,  but  rather  the 
mark  of  a  time  of  political  rest  and  of 
manifold  intellectual  activity ;  an  activity 
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which  took  its  special  character  from  the 
idea  of  an  elastic  development  reconciled 
with  a  restraining  moral  tradition. 

As  the  general  spirit  of  Sophocles  is 
perhaps  best  seen  in  these  two  phases,  so 
among  the  special  qualities  of  his  work 
there  are  two  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  distinctive — his  “  irony,”  to  give  it 
the  name  which  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  Essay 
has  made  familiar;  and  his  delineation  of 
character. 

The  practical  irony  of  drama  depends 
on  the  principle  that  the  dramatic  poet 
stands  aloof  from  the  world  which  he  cre¬ 
ates.  It  IS  not  for  him  to  be  an  advocate 
or  a  partisan.  He  describes  a  contest  of 
forces,  and  decides  the  issue  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  it  would  be  decided  by  the 
powers  which  control  human  life.  The 
position  of  a  judge  in  reference  to  two 
litigants,  neither  of  whom  has  absolute 
right  on  his  side,  is  analogous  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  dramatic  poet  in  reference  to  his 
characters.  Every  dramatic  poet  is  neces¬ 
sarily  in  some  degree  ironical.  In  speak¬ 
ing,  then,  of  the  dramatic  irony  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  it  is  not  meant  that  this  quality  is 
peculiar  to  him.  It  is  only  meant  that  in 
him  this  quality  is  especially  noticeable 
and  especially  artistic. 

Irony  depends  on  a  contrast ;  the  irony 
of  tragedy  dei>ends  mainly  on  a  contrast 
between  the  beliefs  or  purposes  of  men,  and 
those  issues  to  which  their  actions  are 
overruled  by  higher  powers.  Sophocles 
has  the  art  of  making  this  contrast, 
through  the  whole  course  of  a  drama, 
pecilliarly  suggestive  and  forcible.  In  his 
six  extant  plays,  the  contrasts  thus  worked 
out  have  different  degrees  of  complexity. 
The  “  Trachiniae”  and  “  Electra”  may  be 
taken  as  those  in  which  the  dramatic  irony 
is  simplest.  In  the  “  Trachiniae”  there  is 
a  twofold  contrast  of  a  direct  kind:  first, 
between  the  love  of  Deianeira  for  Hera¬ 
cles  and  the  mortal  agony  into  which  she 
unwittingly  throws  him ;  then,  between 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle  (promising  rest 
to  Heracles),  as  understood  by  him  and 
Deianeira,  and  its  'real  import  In  the 
“  Electra”  there  is  a  particular  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  contrast,  both  direct;  the  sister  is 
mourning  the  supposed  death  of  her 
brother  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
about  to  enter  the  house  as  an  avenger;  and 
the  situation  with  which  the  play  ends  is  the 
exact  reversal  of  that  with  which  it  opened. 

The  “  .Ajax”  and  the  two  CEdipus 


plays,  again,  might  be  classed  together  in 
respect  of  dramatic  irony :  in  each  case 
suffering  is  inflicted  by  the  gods,  but 
through  this  the  sufferer  passes  to  a  higher 
state.  Athene,  the  pretended  ally  of  Ajax, 
humbles  him  even  to  death ;  but  this  death 
a  complete  atonement,  and  his  immor¬ 
tal  fame  as  a  canonized  hero  begins  from 
the  burial  with  w’hich  the,  drama  closes. 
In  the  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus”  the  primary 
contrast  is  between  the  seeming  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  really  miserable  situation  of 
the  king.  A  secondary  contrast  runs 
through  the  whole  process  of  inquiry 
which  leads  up  to  the  final  discovery. 
The  truth  is  gradually  evolved  from  those 
very  incidents  which  display  or  even  exalt 
the  confidence  of  CEdipus.  In  the  “  CEdi¬ 
pus  at  Colonus”  this  contrast  is  reversed. 
The  Theban  king  is  old,  blind,  poor,  an 
outcast,  a  wanderer.  But  he  has  the 
inward  sense  of  a  strength  which  can  no< 
more  be  broken  ;  of  a  vision  clearer  than 
that  of  the  bodily  eye;  of  a  spiritual 
change  which  has  made  a  sorrow  a  pos¬ 
session  ;  of  approach  to  final  rest. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  two  remaining 
plays,  the  “  Antigone”  and  the  “  Philoc- 
tetes,”  that  this  irony  of  drama  takes  its 
most  subtle  and  most  artistic  form.  An¬ 
tigone  buries  Polyneices  against  the  law 
the  land;  Creon  dooms  her  to  death, 
and  thereby  drives  his  own  son  to  suicide. 
But  the  issue  is  not  a  simple  conflict  be¬ 
tween  state-law  and  religious  duty.  It  is  a 
conflict  between  state-law  too  harshly  en¬ 
forced  and  natural  affection  set  above  the 
laws.  Creon  is  right  in  the  letter  and 
wrong  in  the  spirit ;  Antigone  is  right  in 
the  spirit  and  wrong  in  the  letter.  Creon 
carries  his  point,  but  his  victory  becomes 
his  misery ;  Antigone  incurs  death,  but 
dies  with  her  work  done.  In  the  “  Phi- 
loctetes,”  again,  there  is  an  antithesis  of 
a  like  kind.  Philoctetes  is  injured  and 
noble;  Odysseus  is  dishonest  but  patriotic. 
Odysseus  wishes  to  capture  Philoctetes  in 
the  public  interest  of  the  army  at  Troy. 
He  urges  on  Neoptolemus  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means.  Neoptolemus  at 
first  recoils ;  then  consents ;  finally  deserts 
the  plot  in  a  passion  of  generous  pity  for 
Philoctetes.  The  result  is  that  Philoctetes 
is  brought  back  to  Troy,  but  by  fair  means. 
He  eventually  agrees  to  do  that  of  which 
he  had  loathed  the  thought,  and  goes 
back  to  his  hated  enemies  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  that  return  the  hap- 
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piest  event  of  his  life.  Odysseus,  on  the 
other  hand,  gains  his  end ;  but  not  by  the 
means  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
He  carries  Philoctetes  back  to  Troy ;  but 
only  after  his  stratagems  have  been  foiled. 
Neoptolemus,  meanwhile — true,  after  his 
first  lapse,  to  honor— conquers  a  changtf 
of  front. 

it  is  that  ^me  instinct  of  harmony 
which  has  already  been  seen  to  rule  the 
work  of  Sophocles  in  its  largest  phases, 
which  gives  its  motive  and  its  delicate  pre¬ 
cision  to  his  management  of  dramatic 
irony.  He  works  out  the  contrasts  of 
drama  so  clearly  and  with  such  fineness 
l)ecause  he  aims  at  showing  how  a  bene¬ 
ficent  power  at  last  solves  them ;  not,  as 
in  .£scbylus,  by  victory  over  a  superna¬ 
tural  evil  power,  nor,  as  in  Euripides,  by 
abrupt  intervention;  but  through  those 
natural  workings  of  human  character  and 
action  over  which  the  gods  watch. 

The  accurate  delineation  of  human  cha¬ 
racter  has  therefore  a  special  importance 
for  Sophocles.  It  has  already  been  said 
th:tt  in  the  primary  or  heroic  persons  of 
the  Sophoclean  drama,  human  character 
is  delineated  only  broadly,  with  a  deliber¬ 
ate  avoidance  of  fine  shading.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  in  the  secondary  or  subordinate  per¬ 
sons  of  the  drama  that  we  must  look  for 
the  more  delicate  touches  of  ethical  pov 
traiture. 

Sophocles  shows  his  psychological  skill 
especially  in  two  ways :  in  following  the 
process  by  which  a  sensitive  and  gene¬ 
rous  nature  passes  from  one  phase  of  feel¬ 
ing  to  another ;  and  in  tracing  the  action 
upon  each  other  of  dissimilar  or  opposite 
natures.  Philoctetes,  first  rejoiced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  on  his  island, — then 
suspicious, — then  reassured, — then  frenzied 
with  anger, — then  finally  conciliated ;  Tec- 
messa,  agitated  successively  by  fear,  by 
hope,  by  despair  concerning  Ajax ;  Electra, 
at  fint  heroically  patient  in  the  hope  that 
her  brother  will  return  as  an  avenger,  then 
broken-hearted  at  the  news  of  his  death,  at 
last  filled  with  rapture  by  his  sudden  living 
presence;  Deianeira,  by  turns  anxious, 
elated,  jealous,  horror-stricken — these  are 
examples  of  the  power  with  which  Sopho¬ 
cles  could  trace  a  chapter  of  spiritual  his¬ 
tory. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  character 
of  Deianeira  will  help  to  set  this  power  in 
a  dearer  light.  When  the  herald  Lichas 
arrives  at  Trachis  with  the  prisoners  taken 


by  Heracles  at  CEchalia,  Iol6,  beautiful 
and  dejected,  at  once  arouses  the  interest 
of  Deianeira;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  com¬ 
passion  merely,  with  a  touch  of  condescen¬ 
sion  in  its  kindness.  “  Ah,  unhappy  girl, 
who  art  thou  among  women  .  .  .  ?” 
“  Lichas,  from  whom  is  this  stranger 
sprung  ?”  Lichas  does  not  know ;  lolfi 
will  not  speak;— nor  has  she  spoken, 
adds  the  herald,  since  they  left  Euboea. 
So  Deianeira  says  :  “  Then  let  her  be  left  at 
peace  and  go  into  the  house  as  best  it 
pleases  her,  and  not  find  a  new  pain  at  my 
hands  beside  her  present  ills;  they  are 
enough.  And  now  let  us  all  move  towards 
the  house.” 

Presently  Deianeira  is  told  by  a  man  of 
Trachis,  who  had  heard  it  from  Lichas 
himself  in  the  market-place,  that  lold  is 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  King  of  CEchalia ; 
and  that  it  was  to  win  Iol6  that  Heracles 
had  stormed  and  sacked  that  town.  “  Ah 
me  unhappy,”  she  cries,  “  in  what  a  plight 
do  I  stand!  What  hidden  bane  have  I 
taken  under  my  roof  ?”  Her  informant 
and  Lichas  are  confronted  with  each 
other;  Lichas  is  put  to  confusion;  and 
then  Deianeira  turns  to  him  with  this 
appeal : — 

“  Do  not,  I  pray  thee  by  Zeus  who  sends 
forth  his  lightnings  over  the  high  CEtean 
glen,  do  not  use  deceitful  speech.  For 
thou  w’ilt  tell  thy  news  not  to  a  base  wo¬ 
man,  nor  to  one  who  knows  not  the  estate 
of  men,  and  how  it  is  not  in  their  nature 
always  to  take  joy  in  the  same  things. 
Now  whosoever  stands  up  against  Love, 
as  a  boxer  to  change  buffets,  is  not  -wise. 
For  Love  rules  the  gods  as  he  will,  and  me 
also — why  should  he  not  ? — yes,  and  many 
another  such  as  1.  So  that  I  am  quite 
mad  if  1  blame  my  husband  for  being  taken 
with  this  malady,  or  blame  this  woman, 
who  has  had  part  in  a  thing  nowise  shame¬ 
ful,  and  not  in  any  wrong  to  me.  .  .  . 
Come,  tell  the  whole  truth ;  it  is  a  foul 
blight  on  a  free  man  to  be  called  a  liar." 

Lichas  confesses  all,  and  ends  with  this 
advice : — “  For  both  your  sakes,  for  his  and 
thine  own  as  well,  bear  with  the  woman ;” 
and  Deianeira  pretends  to  have  adopted 
his  counsel:  “Nay,”  she  says,  “  even  thus 
am  I  minded  to  do.  Believe  me,  I  will 
not  bring  on  myself  a  self-sought  bane  by 
waging  fruitless  war  with  the  gods.” 

But  how  different  is  the  feeling  which 
she  presently  avows  to  the  chorus  of  Trach- 
inian  maidens :  “  Of  anger  against  the  man 
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I  have  no  thought ;  but  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  this  girl — what  woman  could 
bear  it  ?”  Then  she  remembers  the  love- 
charm  given  her  long  ago  by  Nessus. 
There  is  a  moment  of  feverish  hope  while 
she  is  preparing  and  despatching  the  robe 
for  Heracles.  But  hardly  has  it  gone  when 
an  accident  reveals  to  her  that  she  has 
anointed  the  robe  with  some  p)oison  of 
fearful  virulence.  In  a  moment,  her 
thoughts  rush  forward  to  the  worst;  and 
her  own  words,  in  telling  the  story  to  the 
Chorus,  foreshow  the  death  to  which  she 
presently  gives  herself  on  hearing  the  tid¬ 
ings  from  Eubcea — “  Life  with  a  bad  name 
must  not  be  borne  by  her  who  glories  to 
have  been  born  not  base.” 

The  second  special  form  in  which  Sopho¬ 
cles  shows  his  power  of  drawing  character 
consists  in  exhibiting  the  action  upon  each 
other  of  natures  broadly  or  at  least  dis¬ 
tinctly  different.  He  loved  to  display  this 
mutual  action  in  an  interview  at  which  the 
two  speakers  exchange  arguments,  'fhe 
sisters  Electra  and  Chrysothemis,  the  sis¬ 
ters  Antigone  and  Ismene,  hold  conversa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  It  might  be  objected 
that  in  these  cases  the  influence  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  called  mutual ;  and  that,  while  Electra 
makes  Chrysothemis  angry  and  Antigone 
makes  Ismene  feel  ashamed,  Chrysothemis 
jjroduces  no  impression  upon  Electra  nor 
Ismene  upon  Antigone.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  each  case  the  weak  sister 
had  this  important  influence  upon  the 
strong  sister; — she  made  her  feel  alone, 
'rhe  selfishness  of  Chrysothemis  isolates 
Electra  in  the  task  of  avenging  their  father, 
as  the  feminine  timidity  of  Ismene  isolates 
Antigone  in  the  task  of  burying  their 
brother.  In  each  case,  the  heroine  agitates 
the  less  courageous  sister,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  defection  of  a  natural  ally  braces 
the  heroine. 

But  the  finest  examples  of  such  juxta- 
IK>sition  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Philoc- 
tetes;”  a  tragedy  which  for  artistic  finbh 
has  often,  and  perhaps  justly,  been  ranked 
as  its  author’s  masterpiece ;  and  in  which 
the  absence  of  much  incident  permitted  or 
exacted  the  utmost  exercise  of  skill  in  de¬ 
lineating  character.  From  many  good  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  play  one  may  be  chosen  as  a 
specimen — the  opening  scene  between 
Odysseus  and  Neoptolemus.  Odysseus, 
holding  that  the  public  interest  of  the  army 
at  Troy  justifies  recourse  to  fraud,  proposes 
to  take  Philoctetes  by  a  stratagem.  Neop¬ 


tolemus,  a  young  and  generous  man,  is  at 
first  shocked ;  but  Odysseus  succeeiis  in 
making  ambition  conquer  the  sense  of 
honor.  The  dialogue  itself  alone  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  fineness  with  which  this  is 
managed : — 

“  Neoptolemus.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Odysseus.  The  mind  of  Philoctetes  must 
be  snared  by  thee  with  a  well-told  tale. 
W’hen  he  asks  thee  who  and  whence  thou 
art,  say — ‘  The  son  of  Achilles,’ — that  must 
not  be  garbled;  but  thou  art  homeward 
bound,  having  quitted  the  Greek  armada, 
and  conceived  for  them  a  deadly  hatred. 
.  .  .  The  thing  to  be  plotted  is  just  this — 
how  thou  mayest  compass  to  steal  the  un¬ 
conquerable  arms.  I  well  know,  my  son, 
that  by  nature  thou  art  unapt  to  utter  or 
to  frame  such  wiles.  Yet  victory,  we  know, 
is  a  sweet  prize  to  win.  Take  heart;  our 
honesty  shall  be  proved  another  time.  But 
now  lend  ^hyself  to  me  for  one  little  roguish 
day ;  and  then,  for  all  the  rest  of  thy  days, 
be  called  the  most  virtuous  of  men. 

N.  Son  of  Laertes,  whatever  counsels 
pain  my  ear,  to  the  same  I  abhor  to  lend 
my  hand.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  com¬ 
pass  aught  by  knavery — neither  in  mine 
nor,  as  they  say,  in  my  father’s.  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  man  by  force,  not  by 
fraud ;  with  the  use  of  only  one  foot  he 
will  never  worst  all  of  us  in  open  fight. 
And  yet,  having  been  sent  to  aid  thee,  I 
am  loth  to  be  called  traitor.  But  I  wish. 
Prince,  to  miss  my  mark  by  doing  right 
rather  than  to  win  by  baseness. 

O.  Son  of  a  gallant  sire,  time  was  when 
I,  too,  in  my  youth  had  a  slow  tongue  and 
an  active  hand.  But  now,  when  I  come 
out  to  the  proof,  I  see  that  words,  not 
deeds,  always  come  to  the  front  with  men. 

N.  In  short,  what  dost  thou  bid  me  but 
to  lie  ? 

O.  I  bid  thee  take  Philoctetes  by  guile. 

N.  And  why  by  guile  more  than  by  per¬ 
suasion  ? 

O.  He  will  never  be  persuaded ;  and  by 
force  thou  art  not  likely  to  take  him. 

N.  Hath  he  a  strength  so  defiant,  so 
dreadful  ? 

O.  Arrows  inevitable  and  winging 
death. 

N.  One  cannot  dare,  then,  even  to  go 
near  him  t 

O.  No,  unless  thou  snare  him,  as  I  bid. 

So  thou  thinkest  it  no  shame  to  lie  ? 

O.  None,*  if  the  lie  is  fraught  with 
health. 
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N.  And  how  shall  a  man  have  the  face 
to  utter  it  ? 

O.  When  thou  dost  aught  for  gain,  it  is 
unmeet  to  shrink. 

N.  And  what  gain  for  me  is  his  coming 
to  Troy  ? 

O.  Troy  can  be  taken  by  these  arrows 
alone. 

N.  Then  /  am  not,  as  ye  said,  to  be  the 
captor  ? 

O.  Not  thou  apart  from  these,  nor  these 
from  thee. 

N.  It  seems,  then,  they  must  be  won,  if 
so  it  stands  ? 

O.  I  tell  thee  by  this  deed  thou  shalt 
gain  two  gifts. 

N.  What  are  they  ?  If  I  knew,  I  would 
not  shrink. 

O.  Thou  wilt  be  known  as  w'ise  and 
brave. 

N.  Enough ;  I’ll  do  it,  and  put  away  all 
sliame.” 

I  have  attempted  to  show  wiat  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  genius  of  Sophocles  in  a 
fourfold  manifestation :  in  his  blending  of 
a  divine  with  a  human  character  in  the 
heroes ;  in  his  expression  of  the  effort  to 
reconcile  progress  with  tradition ;  in  his 
dramatic  irony — that  is,  in  the  precision 
with  which  he  brings  out  contrasts,  espe¬ 
cially  between  the  purposes  of  men  and  of 
the  gods,  in  order  that  the  final  solution 
may  be  more  impressive ;  lastly,  in  his 
portrayal  of  character — not  in  a  series  of 
situations,  but  continuously  through  chap¬ 
ters  of  spiritual  history.  It  has  bl^n  seen 
that  the  instinct  w’hich  rules  his  work  under 
each  of  these  aspects  is  what  may  be  called 
in  the  largest  sense  the  instinct  of  harmony. 
His  imagination  has  a  tranquil  mastery  of 
the  two-fold  realm  of  Tragedy — the  natu¬ 
ral  and  the  supernatural — and  tempers  the 
conflicting  elements  of  each  or  both 
with  a. sure  sense  of  fitness  and  just  prop>or- 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  reason — because  of  all  the 
Greek  poets  he  is  the  most  perfectly  an 


artist — ^that  his  ix)etry  has  a  closer  signifi¬ 
cance  than  any  other  for  that  form  of  plas¬ 
tic  art  which  stands  nearest  to  drama.  It 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  those  pieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  such  as  the  groups  of 
Niobe  and  I.aocoon,  which  express  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  conflict  between  human  and  super¬ 
human  force.  It  has  been  said  that  for 
the  Greeks  beauty  was  the  index  on  the 
balance  of  expression — that  is,  a  central 
control  governing  the  equipoise  between 
terror  and  pity.  The  terror  inspired  by 
Niobe  and  by  Laocoon,  accusing  with  up¬ 
turned  eyes  the  destroying  power ;  the  pity 
inspired  by  their  children,  clinging  to  the 
shelter  which  cannot  protect  them  :  these 
are  harmonized  by  the  beauty,  at  once  ter¬ 
rible  and  tender,  of  the  whole.  Just  sucli 
is  the  harmony  between  the  human  and 
superhuman  elements  in  the  agony  of 
(Edipus  and  of  Heracles. 

Again,  it  is  chiefly  because  Sophocles 
had  supremely  this  most  Greek  of  instincts, 
the  instinct  of  just  proportion,  that  his 
mind  was  so  perfectly  attempered  to  the 
genius  of  Greek  polytheism — a  religion  of 
which  the  piety  was  a  reverent  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  measure.  He  lived  just 
when  this  religion  had  shed  upon  it  the 
greatest  strength  of  intellectual  light  which 
it  could  bear  without  fading;  he  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  highest  type  of  its  votary — the 
man  for  whom,  more  than  for  any  other 
who  could  be  named,  the  old  national 
religion  of  Greece  was  a  self-sufficing, 
thoughtful,  and  ennobling  faith.  Sophocles 
was,  indeed,  the  perfect  Greek  ideal  of  a 
man  who  loved  the  gods  and  was  loved  by 
them — one,  the  work  of  whose  life  was 
their  service  under  their  direct  inspiration  ; 
to  whom  they  gave  victory  not  followecl 
by  insolence,  long  years  and  opportuneness 
of  death ;  and  whom  the  most  imaginative 
of  satirists  could  not  imagine,  even  among 
the  boundless  rivalries  of  the  dead,  less 
good-humored  than  he  had  been  upon 
earth. — From  Macmillan's  Magazitu. 


THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  RECORD. 

BY  DAVID  FORBES,  F.R.S^  AC. 

The  term  Geology,  which  signifies  the  variously  interpreted  by  different  writers 
science  of  the  earth,  being  derived  from  on  the  subject.  During  the  last  genera¬ 
te  two  Greek  words,  Tij,  “  the  earth,”  and  tion,  geology,  as  a  science,  was  studied  al- 
A6y«f,  “  a  word  or  argument,”  has  been  together  from  a  purely  mineralogical  and 
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physical  point  of  view ;  an  interpretation 
which  became  completely  reversed  when 
the  introduction  of  paleontology,  called  in 
as  an  aid  to  its  study,  so  absorbed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  majority  of  geologists,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  all  other  branches  of 
the  science,  that  most  of  the  later  works  on 
geology,  especially  here  in  England,  may 
be  regarded  rither  as  histories  of  the 
development  of  life  upon  our  globe  than 
treatises  on  its  geology  in  its  more  extend¬ 
ed  sense, 

A  perusal  of  most,  even  of  our  best- 
known  manuals  of  Geology,  will  show 
that  their  contents  are  almost  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fossiliferous  strata,  commenc¬ 
ing  their  descriptions  either  with  the  most 
recent  formations,  and  proceeding  back¬ 
wards  until  they  stop  at  those  more 
ancient  ones,  in  which  only  traces  of  or¬ 
ganic  remains  have  as  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered  ;  or  vice  versd,  beginning  with  the 
lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  rocks  or  in 
later  years  (since  the  discovery  of  that 
most  perplexing  organism  the  Eozoon 
Canadense)  with  the  Laurentian  formation, 
and  treating  the  others  in  ascending  or¬ 
der  up  to  the  present  time :  a  system, 
which  in  either  case  makes  the  student 
feel  the  evident  want  of  a  beginning  or 
first  chapter  in  the  geological  record,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  imposes,  as  it  were,  a 
dictatorial  boundary  to  his  field  of  re¬ 
search  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  it 
would  be,  if  he  was  told,  when  studying 
ethnology  or  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
ignore  everything  connected  with  the 
subject  before  printed  records  existed,  or 
as  if  an  astronomer  was  advised  to  discard 
all  discoveries  of  which  he  had  not  tangible 
evidence  as  to  their  correctness.  Just, 
however,  as  the  recent  advances  of  the 
collateral  sciences  have  cleared  up  so 
many  difficulties,  and  have  added  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  times,  and 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  in  earliest 
periods,  or  of  parts  of  the  cosmical  system, 
which  the  astronomer  of  old  could  never 
even  have  imagined  tobe  within  man’s  jiow- 
er  of  investigation ;  so  it  is  to  be  expected, 
with  the  aid  of  our  daily  improving  infor¬ 
mation  and  appliances,  that  proportionate 
advances  may  also  be  made  ip  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  may  be  termed  the  prozoic 
history  of  the  earth  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
different  stages  through  which  our  globe 
has  passed  before  it  became  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  organisms  even  so  low  in  the 
,  New  Series. — Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i 


scale  of  life  as  are  met  with  in  the  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned  formations,  which  modem 
geologists  appear  so  often  to  regard  as  the 
very  ultima  thule  of  their  investigations. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  such  an 
introductory  chapter  in  geology  as  is  here 
referred  to,  promising,  however,  that  from 
its  very  nature  it  cannot  be  other  than  in 
the  highest  degree  theoretical,  and  must 
be  regarded  only  as  an  essay,  in  which  the 
more  recent  discoveries  in  physical  and 
chemical  science  are  appealed  to  in 
elucidation  of  a  subject  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  be  all  but  unapprcficha- 
ble;  and  this  is  here  brought  forward  in 
the  belief  that  attempts  made  from  time 
to  time,  to  generalise  and  put  into  shape 
the  somewhat  disconnected  facts  and 
observations  relating  to  this  subject,  can¬ 
not  but  do  good,  notwithstanding  that  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  self-evident  that 
the  views  herein  expressed  will  require  to 
be  modified  from  time  to  time,  according 
as  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation 
furnishes  more  reliable  and  extended  data 
for  generalising  upon  than  are  in  our 
possession  at  the  present  moment 

As  is  well  known,  even  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  entertained  the  opinion  that 
our  globe  had  not  always  been  what  it 
was  in  their  age;  that  it  had  passed 
through  varied  phases,  and  that  it  once 
upon  a  time  had  even  had  a  commence¬ 
ment  to  its  present  career.  Later  on, 
when  astronomy  came  to  be  studied  as  a 
science,  astronomers  went  still  further,  and 
reasoned  from  a  consideration  of  the 
earth’s  form,  &c.,  that  it  must  at  a  remote 
period  have  been  in  a  fluid,  or  at  least 
plastic  condition ;  a  result  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  in  depth  and  the  products  of 
volcanic  action  confirmed,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  globe  must  once  have 
been  a  sphere  of  molten  matter,  which 
had  solidified  on  its  exterior,  owing  to  the 
cooling  action  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  celebrated  Laplace  went  still  further, 
and,  from  a  consideration  of  Herschel’s  re¬ 
searches  on  nebulae,  propounded  his  so- 
called  nebulous  theory  of  the  earth’s  origin, 
according  to  which  our  sphere  owed  its 
existence  to  the  aggregation  and  condensa¬ 
tion  of  nebulous  matter.  The  state  of  the 
natural  sciences  of  the  period  was  not, 
however,  sufficiently  advanced  to  furnish 
means  by  which  this  theory  of  Laplace 
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could  be  either  confirmed  or  disproved, 
so  that  it  was  long  looked  upon  as  a 
visionary  hypothesis  which  was  never  even 
imagined  as  likely  to  be  so  far  confirmed 
by  future  discoveries  in  science,  as  to  be¬ 
come  at  this  moment  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  a  beginning  of  our  world 
which  has  as  yet  been  put  forward. 

This  being  the  case,  our  chapter  of  gen¬ 
esis  commences  by  assuming  the  nebulous 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  globe  as  the 
starting-point;  and  the  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  Ls  consequently  the 
act  of  aggregating  or  segregating  the 
nebulous  matter  in  space  or,  in  other 
words,  of  gathering  together  in  a  gasiform 
condition  the  chemical  elements  of  which 
the  earth,  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere, 
is  actually  composed. 

The  consequence  of  the  coming  togeth¬ 
er  of  these  elements  would,  as  chemistry 
teaches  us,  result  in  their  enacting  upon  one 
another  with  intense  energy,  giving  rise  to 
the  development  of  both  light  and  heat, 
and  forming  numerous  chemical  combina¬ 
tions,  the  nature  of  which  would  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mutual  affinities  of  the 
elements  themselves,  and  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  were  respectively 
present  in  this  admixture  of  gases  and 
vapors.  The  more  simple  or  binary  com¬ 
pounds  would  naturally  be  formed  first, 
such  as  the  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides, 
See. ;  but  these  in  turn  would  combine 
infer  se  producing  salts  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  amongst  which  the  silicates  played 
a  very  prominent  part. 

The  final  result  of  this  great  display  of 
chemical  energy  would  be  to  change  en¬ 
tirely  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
original  nebulous  gathering  of  gasiform 
matter,  for  as  soon  as  the  chemical  action 
had  come  to  an  end,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  newly-formed  substances 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  retain  the  gasi¬ 
form  condition  at  the  lower  temperature 
which  then  ruled,  and  would  be  con¬ 
densed  into  fluids,  when  the  whole  would 
assume  the  shape  of  a  sphere  of  molten 
matter  surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated 
atmosphere  of  such  of  the  other  com¬ 
pounds  and  free  elements  as  could  still  re¬ 
main  volatile  at  this  tem])erature. 

This  period  might  be  termed  the  second 
stage  in  the  historj'  of  the  earth,  and  if 
examined  into  more  closely,  it  would  be 
found  that  neither  the  molten  sphere  uor 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it  was  of  uni¬ 


form  character  throughout ;  but  owing  to 
both  of  them  being  made  up  of  a  number 
of  dissimilar  substances,  the  first  impulse 
of  the  newly-formed  compounds  would  be 
to  obey  the  laws  of  gravity  by  arranging 
themselves  more  or  less  completely  in 
strata,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  zones, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  den¬ 
sities,  and  the  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  rocks  now  forming  the  earth’s  exterior, 
and  of  those  brought  up  from  its  depths 
by  volcanic  forces,  along  with  that  of  the 
relative  specific  gravities  of  the  parts  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  obser\  ation  as  compared  to 
the  density  of  the  earth’s  muss  as  a  whole, 
leads  to  the  deduction  that  the  molten 
sphere  might  at  this  period  of  its  history 
Ik;  regarded  as  compo8e<l  of  some  three 
pe.st  zones  (probably  with  subzones),  hav¬ 
ing  tiie  following  general  mineralogical 
characters : — 

ist.  An  exterior  of  molten  rock  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  density  which  consisted  of 
silicates,  in  which  an  excess  of  silica  was 
to  a  great  extent  combined  with  alumina 
and  alcali,  but  containing  very  little  of  the 
other  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c. 

2nd.  A  middle  zone,  also  of  molten  rock 
(silicates),  considerably  heavier  than  the 
former,  and  in  which  the  silica,  present  in 
minimum  proportion,  existed  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  large  amount  of  the  bases, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 
with  but  comparatively  little  potash,  and, 

3rd.  A  central  nucleus  of  very  much 
greater  density  and  of  metallic  nature,  the 
outer  part  consisting  of  compounds  of  the 
heavy  metals  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c., 
whilst  in  the  centre  the  metals  themselves 
are  probably  in  a  free  state,  or  as  alloys. 

The  constitution  of  the  sphere  of  molten 
matter  as  thus  arranged  would  now  present 
a  general  character  of  stability  maintained 
even  after  its  solidification,  due  to  the  loss 
of  heat  radiated  from  its  surface,  and  the 
cooling  action  of  the  external  air,  had 
commenced.  In  the  atmosphere,  however, 
the*  arrangement  of  the  gases  and  vapor 
in  zones  would  be  much  less  permanent, 
as  by  degrees  the  zones  would  be  more  or 
less  broken  up  by  the  tendency  which  gases 
have  to  diffuse  themselves  throughout  one 
another,  as  well  as  the  condensation  in 
succession  of  the  different  vapors  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  in  proportion  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  became  more  and  more 
lowered.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
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that  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  next  to  the 
earth  would  be  composed  of  dense  vapors 
of  such  compounds  as  are  only  volatile  at 
very  high  temperatures,  amongst  which 
several  of  the  chlorides,  and  especially  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  would 
be  most  prominent;  above  this  a  great 
zone  of  carbonic  acid  gas  would  prevail, 
then  one  of  nitrogen  with  possibly  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  some  oxygen,  and  above  this 
again  the  vapor  of  water  in  enormous 
quantity. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  may  now  be  said  to  have  commenced, 
when  the  earth  as  a  molten  sphere  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fumace-like  atmosphere  be¬ 
gan  to  cool  down  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat 
radiated  from  its  exterior  into  space ;  by 
degrees  a  thin  crust  would  commence  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  rock 
which  soon  consolidated  and  extended 
over  the  exterior  of  the  entire  sphere,  be¬ 
coming  thicker  and  thicker  over  the  nucleus 
of  molten  matter  until  it  offered  more  and 
more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  from 
within  outwards,  and  thus  caused  the  rate 
of  further  cooling  to  diminish  greatly,  and 
the  more  so  from  its  being  composed  of  a 
highly  nonconducting  material.  In  time, 
therefore,  the  external  surface  of  the  earth 
would  come  to  be  barely  red  hot,  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  the  case  we  should  find 
it  become  coated  with  a  layer  or  incrusta¬ 
tion  of  the  chlorides  and  other  vapors 
hitherto  held  in  suspension  in  the  heated 
atmosphere,  but  which  now  owing  to  the 
lowering  of  temperature  would  be  con¬ 
densed  and  precipitated  on  to  the  now 
consolidated  crust  of  the  earth.  From  the 
amount  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  ocean 
and  known  deposits,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  common  salt  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
sphere  with  a  layer  some  ten  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

As  the  process  of  cooling  went  on,  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
had  become  so  lowered  as  to  be  below 
that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
enormous  amount  of  steam  hitherto  per¬ 
vading  its  uppermost  regions  would  natu¬ 
rally  become  condensed  into  water,  and  at 
once  fall  down  from  the  heavens  as  a 
deluge  of  hot  rain  upon  the  saline  crust 
covering  the  sphere  which  it  would  instant¬ 
ly  dissolve,  forming  the  ocean  which  would 
thus  be  salt  from  the  very  first  appearance 
of  water  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 


TTie  atmosphere  now  freed  from  the  va¬ 
pors  previously  diffused  throughout  it, 
would  still  be  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is,  as  although  it  might  contain  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  gases,  these  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  present  in  vastly  different  propor¬ 
tions;  it  would  mainly  be  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  free  oxygen  if  present  at  all  being  but 
in  very  small  amount,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  contained  in  the  entire  anim^,  vege¬ 
table,  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  the  future, 
were  at  this  moment  held  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  form. 

This  state  of  things  brings  us  down  to 
the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  the  prozoic 
history  of  the  earth,  since  it  required  but 
a  comparatively  short  period  to  lower 
its  temperature  sufficiently  to  enable  many 
of  the  lower  organisms  to  exist  upon 
it  or  rather  it  should  be  said,  in  its  ocean, 
for  as  yet  we  only  recognise  the  earth 
as  a  sphere  externally  coated,  as  it  were, 
with  a  uniform  sheet  of  water.  Certain 
changes  have,  however,  been  going  on 
in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  which  here 
demand  our  consideration  since  they  tend¬ 
ed  to  completely  revolutionise  its  exter¬ 
nal  features  as  well  as  prepared  the  way 
for  its  future  career.  In  the  first  place  as 
soon  as  the  stone  crust  had  completely 
consolidated  over  the  molten  nucleus  with¬ 
in,  it  would  present  itself  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  uniform  and  smooth  surface  exter¬ 
nally,  when,  however,  this  crust  increased 
in  thickness  and  became  colder,  con¬ 
traction  would  take  place  in  its  mass, 
which  would  result  in  the  production  of 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  crust  itself,  the 
sides  of  which,  becoming  dislocated,  would 
bring  about  elevations  and  escarpments  to 
interrupt  the  previously  regular  contour  of 
the  sphere,  whilst  by  the  subsidence  ot 
portions,  some  of  the  still  fluid  rock  below 
would  be  forced  up  along  the  lines  of  such 
fissures  and  so  form  dykes  of  eruptive 
rock  traversing  the  original  crust.  All 
these  effects  would,  however,  be  immense¬ 
ly  augmented,  when  the  exterior  had  so 
far  cooled  down  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
ocean,  since  then,  owing  to  such  fissures 
allowing  the  water  to  penetrate  down  to 
the  molten  mass  within,  internal  forces 
would  be  called  into  play,  giving  rise  to 
volcanic  phenomena  which  would  result  in 
the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  islands  and  continents  thus 
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forming  the  first  dry  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Instead  of  the  previous  uniform  sphere 
we  should  now  have  its  surface  varied  by 
elevations  and  depressions,  valleys  and 
mountain  ranges,  which  by  giving  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  movements  of  the  salt  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  fresh  water  from  the 
heavens,  by  which  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
supplied,  would  at  last  set  in  action  those 
external  or  secondary  forces  which  have 
played  so  imp>ortant  a  part  in  modifying 
the  outward  configuration  of  our  glob£  and 
the  distribution  of  organic  life  over  its  sur¬ 
face. 

The  primitive  crust  of  the  earth  thus 
ruptured,  along  with  the  mineral  matter 
ejected  from  below  as  before  described, 
would  now  become  still  further  broken  up 
and  pulverised  by  the  mechanical  force  of 
water,  powerfully  assisted  by  the  decom¬ 
posing  action  of  the  great  excess  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
this  period,  and  would  in  process  of  time 
become  so  comminuted  as  to  allow  of 
the  particles  being  carried  off  and  sorted 
by  the  action  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  which 
would  deposit  them  as  sedimentary  beds 
of  varying  character.  It  should  however 
be  remembered  that  the  exact  mineral 
composition  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth  must  ever  remain  an  open  question, 
for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
great  changes  it  must  have  experienced 
during  countless  ages,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  “  ddbris”  directly  or  indirectly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  wear  and  tean  which  has  been 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  meet  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  situ  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
as,  however,  quartz  is  found  to  be  the 
most  preponderating  of  ,all  the  minerals 
composing  the  most  ancient  rocks,  this  fact 
confirms  the  view  that  the  original  crust 
must  have  been  extremely  rich  in  silica, 
.much  of  which  no  doubt  would  separate 
out  from  the  other  constituents  in  the 
/orm  of  quartz  during  the  act  of  solidifica¬ 
tion. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  present  age  all 
the  various  changes,  whether  of  mechani¬ 
cal  or  chemical  origin,  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  globe  have  been  brdught 
about  by  agencies  identical  with  those 
which  we  now  see  in  operation,  although 
p>ossibly  on  a  somewhat  different  scale ; 
stratifi^  xocks  became  formed  from  the 
.wear  and  .tear  of  the  primitive  crust  by 


aqueous  action,  precisely  as  at  the  present 
moment  we  see  them  reconstructed  from 
the  “  debris”  of  preexisting  rocks  of  all 
kinds ;  the  quartzites  of  the  older  rocks 
were  formed  from  the  comminuted  quartz 
out  of  the  primitive  crust,  just  as  the  later 
sandstones  and  grits,  whilst  the  associated 
silicates  owing  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  would  be  more  or  less  de¬ 
composed,  thereby  producing  beds  of  clay 
and  others  of  arenoargillaceous  character, 
whilst  the  largest  proportion  of  the  alkalies 
contained  in  them,  would  in  the  state  of 
carbonates  be  carried  off  in  solution  by  the 
water  to  the  ocean,  where  they  would  react 
upon  and  decompose  any  chlorides  or 
other  salts  of  the  metal,  or  earths  which 
they  might  encounter. 

Whilst  all  these  changes  were  in  pro¬ 
gress,  outbursts  of  fluid  mineral  matter 
from  the  still  molten  interior  of  the  earth 
would  from  time  to  time  continue  to  break 
through  and  disturb  the  primitive  crust,  and 
the  rock  strata  in  course  of  construction 
above  it,  exactly  as  we  at  present  see  similar 
eruptions  from  volcanic  centres,  and  as 
many  of  these  would  then  as  now  take 
place  at  parts  of  the  crust  covered  by  the 
ocean,  they  would  result  in  production  of 
vast  volumes  of  submarine  tufas  and  brec¬ 
cias  which  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
would  at  once  assume  the  form  of  ordinary 
stratified  formations. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  some 
minor  occurrences  of  calc-tufas  and  preci¬ 
pitated  carbonate  of  lime,  no  calcareous  or 
limestone  beds  were  deposited  during  this 
early  period,  nor  were  carbonaceous  beds 
of  any  kind  in  course  of  formation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  both  these  classes  of 
deposits  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  stage  in  the 
earth’s  history  was,  however,  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  is  at  present:  instead  of 
being  as  now  composed  mainly  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  along  with  a  small  admix¬ 
ture  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  contained  so  overwhelming  an 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases 
with  only  a  minute  proportion  of  oxygen 
(if  any),  as  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  the 
respiration  of  air-breathing  animals ;  for 
which  reason  we  find  the  first  development 
of  life  of  our  globe  represented  by  subma¬ 
rine  organisms  of  the  lowest  type,  and 
these  followed  by  a  great  development  of 
vegetation,  which  by  absorbing  the  carbo- 
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nic  acid  gas,  and  decomposing  it  so  as  to  the  air,  so  purified  the  atmosphere  as  to 
assimilate  the  carbon  contained  in  it  for  render  possible  the  existence  of  still  higher 
the  benefit  of  future  generations,  whilst  at  types  of  animal  life  on  the  surface  of  our 
the  same  time  the  oxygen  was  returned  to  globe. — From  the  Popular  Science  Review. 


THE  TWO  MARYS. 
BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

My  name  is  Mary  Peveril.  My  father 
was  the  incumbent  of  a  proprietary  chapel 
in  that  populous  regfon  which  lies  between 
Holbom  and  the  New  Road — a  space 
within  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  a  great  deal  of 
penury  and  pain,  but  neither  grandeur 
nor  abject  misery.  I  like  those  streets, 
though  I  know  there  is  no  loveliness  in 
them.  I  feel  that  I  can  breathe  better 
when  I  come  out  into  the  largeness  and 
spacious  widths  of  the  squares,  and  I  take 
a  pleasure  which  many  people  will  laugh 
at  in  the  narrow  paved  passages — crook¬ 
ed  and  bent  like  so  many  elbows,  with 
their  bookstalls  and  curious  little  shops. 
How  often  have  I  strayed  about  them 
with  my  father,  holding  on  by  his  coat- 
skirts  when  I  was  little,  by  his  arm  when 
I  grew  tall,  while  he  stood  ancj  g^cd  at 
the  books  which  he  could  so  seldom 
afford  to  buy.  When  he  found  a  cheap 
one  that  pleased  him,  how  his  face  bright¬ 
ened  up !  While  he  looked  at  them  I  was 
not  often  thinking  what  the  thoughts  might 
be  in  his  mind.  What  was  I  thinking 
of — swinging  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  or 
by  his  arm  when  I  grew  a  great  girl  ? 
How  can  I  tell  ?  Thinking  how  bright 
the  twinkling  lights  were ;  how  funny  life 
was,  so  full  of  people  passing  whom  we 
never  saw  again — of  paving-stones  and 
shop-windows ;  and  droll  with  whispering 
airs  that  blew  round  the  comers,  and 
.ilways  seemed  to  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing;  and  again  more  lights  and  more 
faces  and  more  shop-windows.  In  winter 
these  passages  always  felt  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  I  had  some  theory  about 
them  which  I  scarcely  remember  now — 
something  like  the  theory  of  the  poor  man 
whom  I  once  heard  saying  that  he  went 
into  the  streets  by  night  because  the  gas¬ 
lights  made  them  so  wann.  The  desolate¬ 
ness  of  such  a  forlorn  being,  seeking 


warmth  in  the  lighted  streets,  did  not 
strike  me  when  I  heard  that  speech;  I 
only  felt  I  understood  him,  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  conscious  of  the  same  feeling. 
But  I  remember  very  well  how  once,  when  I 
was  swinging  back  on  papa’s  arm,  clinging 
to  him,  proud  of  showing  that  I  belonged 
to  him  and  was  old  enough  to  take  his  ami, 
yet  separate  from  him,  as  youth  so  often  is, 
thinking  my  own  thoughts,  living  in  an¬ 
other  world,  I  all  at  once  caught  the  illumi¬ 
nation  on  his  face  as  he  fell  upon  a  book 
he  wanted  which  was  cheap  enough  to  be 
bought.  To  think  he  should  really  care 
about  such  a  trifle — he — papa,  the  clergy¬ 
man  whom  everybody  looked  up  to ;  that 
he  should  look  as  pleased  about  it  as 
Ellen  our  servant  did  when  she  got  a  new 
dress!  I  was  half  humiliated,  half  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Poor  papa  I  What  a  pity  he 
could  not  buy  a  great  many  books  when 
he  cared  so  much  for  them.  But  yet,  I 
think,  a  little  sense  of  shame  on  his  behalf, 
and  of  humiliation,  mingled  with  that 
more  amiable  thought,  that  he  should 
care  so  much  about  anything,  seemed 
somehow  a  derogation  from  his  dignity,  a 
descent  on  his  part  into  a  less  lofty  place. 

We  lived  in  Southampton  Street,  in  the 
end  where  there  are  no  shops.  We  had 
two  very  white  steps  before  our  front-door, 
which  was  the  brightest  pioint  about  us. 
When  any  one  asked  in  that  street  where 
the  clergyman  of  St.  Mark’s  lived,  the 
house  was  always  pointed  out  by  this : 
“  No.  75,  the  house  with  the  white  steps.” 

I  used  to  think  for  years  and  years  that 
they  were  a  natural  feature,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  work  of  man,  or 
rather,  woman.  It  was  a  shabby  house 
inside.  There  were  two  little  kitchens  in 
the  basement,  two  little  parlors  on  the 
ground-floor,  two  little  bedrooms  above 
that,  and  on  the  top  story  I  think  there 
were  three  divisions  instead  of  two.  One 
of  the  little  parlors — the  back  one,  which 
looked  out  upon  a  little  square  yard  about 
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the  same  size — was  papa’s  study.  It  was 
not  a  cheerful  ix>om,  with  that  outlooic 
upon  four  brick  walls,  and  a  little  square 
bit  of  mouldy  black  soil  in  which  flourished 
some  poor  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  big 
water-butt  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
water  was  black  with  soot — when  there 
was  any  water  at  all  The  room  had  a 
writing-table  in  it,  always  covered  with 
books  and  papers,  and  papa’s  chair — black 
haircloth,  beginning  to  wear  white  at  the 
edges — between  the  table  and  the  fire,  and 
two  other  black  chairs  standing  against 
the  opjjosite  wall.  It  was  divided  by 
folding  doors  from  the  parlor  in  which  we 
lived.  ITiis  room  was  furnished  with  a 
haircloth  sofa,  half-a-dozen  chairs,  a  round 
table  with  a  close-fitting  oilcloth  cover, 
and  thrust  up  into  a  comer,  an  old  piano, 
upon  which  I  practised  sometimes,  and 
which  on  other  occasions  served  as  a  side¬ 
board.  There  was  a  short  Venetian  blind 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  keep 
people  from  seeing  in,  and  a  chair  in  the 
recess,  on  which  I  used  to  sit  and  dam 
papa’s  stockings  and  dream.  Sometimes 
I  read,  but,  generally,  dreaming  was  more 
fun.  I  made  out  such  nice  new  lives  for 
m3rself  and  papa.  Sometimes  I  would 
dream  that  we  were  quite  different  people 
from  what  we  appeared  to  be — great 
people,  rich  and  noble,  with  all  kinds  of 
grandeur  belonging  to  us,  though  no  one 
knew ;  and  how  it  would  be  found  out  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  the  confusion  of  everybody 
who  had  ever  been  uncivil.  I  used  to 
trace  out,  as  minutely  as  if  I  had  seen  it, 
every  detail  of  what  we  were  to  do.  I 
was  Lady  Mary  in  these  visions ;  and  if 
anyone  had  called  me  so  I  should  have 
been,  I  am  sure,  more  shocked  to  think 
that  it  had  been  prematurely  discovered 
than  struck  by  the  unreality  of  the  title. 
It  was  not  unreal  to  me.  Sometimes  it 
would  take  other  shapes,  and  iny  imagina¬ 
tion  would  content  itself  with  the  notion 
of  some  one  dying  and  leaving  us  a  fortune, 
and  how  we  would  wear  mourning  and  do 
our  very  best  to  be  sorry ;  but  the  other 
idea  was  much  the  favorite.  It  was  very 
sweet  to  me  to  think  that,  for  all  so 
humble  and  so  unknown  as  we  were, 
things  would  appear  very  different  if  people 
but  ktteiv  f  The  old  life  comes  round  me 
as  I  go  back  to  it,  the  afternoon  sounds 
in  the  street — vulgar  sounds,  but  softened 
by  summer  air  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  the  sweetest ;  the  drowsy  tinkle  of 


the  muffin-man’s  Wl,  the  prolonged  cry 
of  “  water-cre-e-e-sses !  ”  the  sound  of 
children’s  voices  and  dogs  barking,  and 
distant  wheels  that  always  ground  out 
an  accompaniment ;  and  myself  in  the 
window,  poor  Mr.  Peveril  the  clergyman’s 
daughter,  to  my  own  knowledge  Lady 
Mary,  and  a  very  great,  small  person.  I 
wonder  which  was  the  real  Mary — she  or  I. 

I  have  heard  that  in  poor  mamma’s 
time  we  were  so  fine  as  to  have  a  drawing¬ 
room  upstairs  on  the  first  floor,  like  Mrs. 
Stephens  next  door ;  but  that  splendor 
w’as  long,  long  over,  for  mamma  died  soon 
after  I  was  bom,  and  I  was  left  all 
alone — a  small  baby,  with  papa  on  my 
hands  to  look  after.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  was  at  any  time  very 
sorry  for  this.  I  was  sorry  for  her,  who 
died  so  young,  but  not  for  myself;  I 
felt  instinctively  that,  had  she  been  there, 
always  poking  between  papa  and  me,  1 
should  not  have  liked  it,  and  that  on 
the  whole  things  were  best  as  they  were. 
The  room  which  had  been  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  papa’s  bedroom,  and  I  slept 
in  the  room  behind,  over  his  study.  Ellen 
had  the  three  little  places  up  above  all  to 
herself,  though  one  of  them  was  called — I 
don’t  know  why — the  spare  room.  In  this 
little  place  we  lived,  and  never  asked  our¬ 
selves  whether  it  was  dingy  or  not.  The 
walls  wer§  dark,  with  papers  which  had 
not  been  renewed  so  long  as  I  could  re¬ 
member;  and  the  curtains  were  dark,  and 
always  had  the  look  of  being  dusty,  though, 
thanks  to  Ellen,  they  never  were  so  in 
reality.  We  had  no  pictures,  except  two 
old  prints  from  Raphael’s  cartoons.  One 
was  the  “  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes,” 
and  the  other  “  Peter  and  John  at  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple.”  How  I 
remember  those  twisted  pillars,  and  how 
many  dreams  have  they  twisted  through ! 
But  I  never  admired  them,  though  they 
were  part  of  my  life.  I  should  have  liked 
a  landscape  bet^r,  or  some  pretty  faces 
like  those  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  shop- 
window-s.  When  the  people  who  went  to 
St.  Mark’s  talked  of  having  a  lithograph 
of  papa  the  thought  made  me  wild  with 
excitement ;  but  the  lithograph  was  never 
done. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
papa  and  I  lived  in  that  state  of  ecstatic 
delight  in  each  other’s  society  which  one 
hears  of  often  in  books.  There  were  no 
great  demonstrations  between  us.  I  led 
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my  own  life  by  the  side  of  his,  and  he,  I 
suppose,  lived  his  by  me,  like  two  i}arallel 
lines  which  never  meet  whatever  you  may 
please  to  do.  I  do  not  know  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  think  articulately  that  the 
happiness  of  my  life  depended  on  him.  I 
did  not  seek  to  sit  in  his  study  or  to  be 
near  him  while  he  worked,  as  I  have  heard 
of  girls  doing.  1  was  quite  satisfied  to  be 
in  the  parlor  while  he  was  busy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  closed  doors;  indeed, 
until  he  ceased  to  be  all  mine,  I  accepted 
papa  as  calmly  as  I  did  the  other  acces¬ 
sories  of  my  life.  When  he  went  out  to 
dinner,  which  was  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
yet  happened  sometimes,  I  would  make 
myself  very  comfortable  with  a  book  over 
my  tea.  I  was  fond  of  going  out  with 
him;  but  then,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  took  me  out,  through  amusing 
places,  where  there  were  shop-windows 
and  crowds  of  people  passing.  I  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  have  my  walk  regularly 
every  day,  like  well-educated  children.  I 
walked  when  I  could.  Sometimes  I  had 
had  an  errand  to  do — something  to  buy  or 
order,  which  I  did  by  myself  in  one  of  the 
shops  of  the  neighborhood;  but  this  was 
an  ofhce  I  hated,  for  I  was  too  shy  to  go 
into  a  shop  with  any  pleasure ;  and  some¬ 
times  old  Mrs.  Tufnell  would  send  for  me 
to  walk  in  the  square,  which  was  fine,  but 
not  very  amusing.  I  liked  the  passages 
about  Holbom  with  the  bookstalls  a  great 
deal  better.  But  we  did  not  talk  a  great 
deal  even  in  these  walks.  Sometimes  I 
would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  inquiry,  and 
would  pester  papa  with  a  torrent  of  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  at  other  times  I  fell  back  into 
my  dreams,  and  would  be  making  some 
splendid  exp>edition  as  Lady  Mary  all  the 
time,  while  1  hung,  always  a  little  behind 
him,  on  his  arm,  leaving  him  as  undisturb¬ 
ed  as,  generally,  he  left  me.  I  think  of 
this  calm  of  indifference  now,  when  I  look 
back  upon  it,  with  very  odd  feelings.  Is 
it  that  one  does  not  care*  so  long  as  one 
has  those  whom  one  loves  all  to  one’s  self? 
It  is  only,  I  suppose,  where  your  rights  are 
interfered  with  that  you  grow  violent  about 
them.  I  suppose  it  was  the  fact  that  we 
loved  each  other — I  him,  and  he  me — that 
made  us  happy ;  but  it  was  so  natural  to 
love  each  other  that  we  thought  little 
about  it,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
surprised  me  a  little  in  my  secret  heart  if 
any  one  had  told  me  that  my  happiness 
depended  upon  my  papa. 


The  way  in  which  this  tranquil  ease  of 
possession  was  disturbed  was  a  very  gentle 
and  gradual  one — at  least,  so  I  can  see 
now,  though  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  me 
most  abrupt  and  terrible.  My  idea  of  my 
father  was  that  he  was  old,  as  a  child’s 
ideas  generally  are ;  but  he  was  not  old. 
He  was  about  five-and-forty  when  I  was 
fifteen.  He  was  not  tall — and  he  stooped, 
which  made  him  look  stiH  less  so.  At 
fifteen  I  was  as  tall  as  he  was.  He  had  a 
handsome,  refined  face,  with  very  clear 
features,  and  a  sort  of  ivory  complexion. 
His  hair  was  worn  off  his  temples,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  lines  in  his  face — 
partly  with  trouble,  partly  with  work ;  but 
his  smile  was  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever 
saw,  and  he  had  a  way  of  captivating 
everybody.  I  have  heard  it  said  since,  that 
this  power  of  fascination  did  not  last,  and 
that  he  grew  melancholy  and  monotonous 
after  the  first  few  times  you  had  seen  him  ; 
and  though  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard 
this  first,  I  can  with  an  effort  believe  that 
it  might  be  true.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
same  faculty  which  showed  itself  at  church, 
where  there  were  always  new  people  com¬ 
ing,  who  attended  closely  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  went  away.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  gives  you  everything  he  has  at  once, 
and  then  has  nothing  more  for  you.  At 
home  he  was  silent,  always  kind,  but  never 
saying  much.  I  scarcely  recollect  ever  to 
have  been  scolded  by  him.  Ellen  scolded 
me,  and  so  did  old  Mrs.  Tufnell,  and  even 
Mrs.  Stephens  next  door;  but  papa  only 
said,  “  Poor  child !”  with  the  air  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  spectator,  when  I  was  com¬ 
plained  of  to  him.  Our  chief  conversation 
was  at  meals,  when  he  would  sometimes 
talk  a  little,  and  tell  me  of  things  he  had 
seen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  at  tea»  one  eve¬ 
ning  that  he  first  brought  forward  the  name 
of  the  other  person  who  was  hencefor¬ 
ward  to  stand  between  us.  No  such 
thought  was  in  his  mind  then,  I  am  sure ; 
but  he  was  more  communicative  than  usual. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  young  la¬ 
dy  on  one  of  his  visits,  in  a  very  strange 
place  for  such  a  person  to  be  found  in — in 
the  back  parlor  of  ‘a  small  grocer’s  shop 
which  I  knew  quite  well.  He  told  me 
quite  a  long  story  about  her — how  she  was 
an  orphan  and  had  been  left  destitute,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  her  mother’s 
family,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  her 
day,  and  married  much  above  her.  Her 
father,  too,  was  dead,  having  been  of  no 
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use  whatever  in  the  world  or  to  her,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  before  her  but  that 
of  going  out  to  be  a  governess — a  thing 
which  ]>apa  seemed  to  think  a  great  hahi- 
ship'for  her.  I  had  been  trained  to  believe 
that  some  such  place  would  have  to  be 
mine  as  papa'  got  older  and  1  grew  a 
woman ;  therefore  I  was  not  at  all  shocked 
by  the  suggestion.  I  said :  “  Has  she 
heard  of  any  nice  situation,  papa  ?”  with 
the  quietest  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of 
his  words. 

“  Heard  of  a  situation !  You  talk  very 
much  at  your  ease,  Mary, — if  you  saw  this 
elegant,  accomplished,  refined  girl,”  said 
my  father.  “  Poor  thing,  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  she  should  be  driven  to  such  a 
fate." 

I  did  not  make  any  answer.  I  was 
surprised.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  “  such  a  fate.”  Most  girls,  it 
seemed  to  me,  who  were  not  great  ladies 
were'  governesses,  both  in  the  little  real 
world  with  which  I  was  acquainted  and  in 
books. 

“  Poor  thing !”  he  said  again.  “  Poor 
thing !  how  I  wish  there  was  any  possible 
way  of  saving  her.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  poor !” 

“  But  any  situation  would  be  better  than 
staying  with  the  Spicers,”  I  said.  “  Think, 
papa, — the  Spicers!  I  should  not  mind 
being  a  governess — I  suppose  I  shall  be, 
some  day  or  other — but  I  should  hate  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  parlor  behind  a  shop.” 

“  Well,  Mary,  I  hope  you  will  see  her 
sometimes,  and  when  you  do  see  her  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  her,”  said  my  father 
with  a  sigh ;  and  that  night  he  drew  his 
chair  to  the  fire  and  tried  to  talk,  which 
was  a  thing  that  took  me  very  much  by 
surprise.  '  But,  unfortunately,  I  had  a  new 
book  which  was  very  interesting,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  responding  to  this  unusual  inclina¬ 
tion,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  kept  on 
reading,  making  pettish  and  uncertain  re¬ 
plies,  until  he  grew  tired  of  the  attempt 
and  gave  it  up,  and  got  a  book  too,  as 
usual.  He  sighed  a  little  as  he  did  so, 
with  a  sort  of  disappointed  air;  and 
through  my  reading  and  my  interest  in  the 
story  somehow  I  perceived  this,  and  felt 
guilty  and  uncomfortable  all  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  When  I  had  finished  my 
volume  I  was  very  conciliatory,  and  tried 
all  I  could  to  bring  him  back  to  the' point 
where  he  had  given  it  up,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  I  have  always  found  it  exactly  so  in 


my  experience.  If  you  are  too  stupid,  or 
too  much  occupied  with  yourself,  to  take 
just  the  right  moment  for  explanations, 
you  never  can  recover  the  thread  which  you 
have  allowed  to  slip  through  your  fingers. 
Even  to  this  day  I  often  wonder  what  papa 
would  have  said  to  me  that  night  had  I 
let  him  speak.  I  have  invented  whole 
conversations,  bot  they  never  were  much 
satisfaction  to  me.  To  think  out  what 
perhaps  some  one  might  have  said  is  very 
different  from  hearing  them  say  it.  I  was 
not  at  all  pleas^  with  myself  that  evening 
when  I  went  to  bed;  but  perhaps  this  was 
partly  because  I  had  finished  my  novel 
and  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  seemed, 
now  it  was  over,  such  a  poor  sort  of  thing 
to  have  preferred  to  a  conversation  with 
papa. 

Nothing,  however,  happened  for  some 
time  after  this  to  put  me  on  my  guard.  I 
went  on  in  my  own  careless  way.  If  he 
was  out  a  little  more  than  usual,  I  paid 
no  attention.  All  that  was  quite  natural. 
Of  course  he  had  his  duties  to  attend  to. 
He  dined  at  Mrs.  Tufnell’s  once  during 
this  time,  and  was  very  particular  about 
his  tie,  and  about  having  his  coat  brushed. 
“It  is  quite  nice,”  I  said;  “it  was  well 
brushed  on  Monday  morning  before  it  was 
put  away.  Why,  papa,  I  thought  you  did 
not  like  a  fuss:  how  you  laughed  at  me 
for  being  so  particular  about  my  sash 
when  we  went  to  the  party  at  Mrs.  Over¬ 
end’s.  Shouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  sash 
too  ?” 

He  laughed,  but  he  did  not  look  like 
laughing ;  and  I  remember  stopping  short 
in  the  middle  of  my  tea,  and  laying  down 
my  book  to  ask  myself  if  anything  could 
be  the  matter  with  him.  One  or  two  odd 
people  whom  I  did  not  know  had  come  to 
see  him  of  late.  Was  it  possible  he  could 
be  ill  ?  But  no,  he  ate  as  usual,  and  he 
had  looked  quite  ruddy  when  he  went  out. 
So  I  took  up  my  novel  again,  and  helped 
myself  to  jam,  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 
I  believe  the  whole  business  was  decided, 
or  the  next  thing  to  decided,  that  night. 

I  could  if  I  liked  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  what  was  said  in  the  study  while 
I  sat  at  work  in  the  parlor,  and  this  was 
a  thing  which  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  had  often  remarked.  They 
thought  it  “not  quite  nice,”  for,  to  be  sure, 
people  might  say  things  to  papa  as  their 
clergyman  which  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
overheard.  But  it  could  not  well  be 
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helped,  for  there  was  no  other  room  where 
I  could  sit.  I  have  said  too  that  I  could 
have  heard  if  I  liked ;  but  the  fact  was  I 
did  not  care,  and  I  never  heard.  When 
you  are  perfectly  indifferent  and  used  to 
anything,  and  know,there  is  no  mystery  in 
it,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  you  hear.  I 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  hum  of  voices 
from  the  study  just  as  I  had  to  the  cries  in 
the  streets  and  the  muflin-man’s  bell. 
Sometimes,  I  suppose,,  a  word  must  have 
caught  my  ear  now  and  then,  but  I  paid 
no  attention,  and  heard  as  if  I  heard  it 
not.  I  was  thinking  of  such  very  different 
things.  One  day,  however,  I  did  catch  a 
few  words  which  surprised  me.  It  was  a 
summer  day.  The  back-door  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  yard  and  all  the  windows  everywhere 
were  open.  The  noises  in  the  street  came 
into  the  house  exactly  as  if  we  were  living 
out  of  doors,  but  so  softened  by  the  warm 
air  and  the  sunshine  that  they  were  plea¬ 
sant  instead  of  being  disagreeable.  The 
day  was  not  hot,  but  only  deliciously, 
genially  warm.  We  had  put  up*  white 
curtains  in  the  parlor,  and  the  wind  blew 
them  softly  about,  flapping  the  wooden 
stretcher  in  the  blind  against  the  window- 
frame.  I  was  in  a  muslin  dress  myself; 
and  I  was  happy  without  any  reason,  not 
in  the  least  knowing  why.  I  came  down¬ 
stairs  singing,  as  I  had  a  way  of  doing, 
and  went  into  the  parlor  and  sat  down  in 
the  window.  I  gave  up  singing  when  I 
sat  down,  partly  because  it  might  have 
disturbed  papa,  and  partly  because  people 
stopped  to  listen  as  they  were  passing.  I 
was  running  up  the  breadths  of  my  new 
frock,  a  blue  print,  which  was  as  bright 
and  pretty  as  the  day,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  did  not  care  in  the  least  what  the 
voices  were  saying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  folding  doors.  I  had  made  noise 
enough  to  demonstrate  my  presence,  and, 
as  nothing  was  ever  hid  from  me,  it  never 
came  into  my  head  to  listen.  It  was 
Spicer  the  grocer’s  voice,  I  think,  which 
attracted  my  ear  at  last.  It  was  a  strange, 
little,  harsh,  snappish  voice,  so  unharrao- 
nious  that  it  worried  one  like  a  dog  bark¬ 
ing;  and  by  degrees,  as  he  talked  and 
talked,  some  sort  of  vague  association 
came  into  my  mind — something  which  I 
had  half  forgotten.  What  wjis  it  I  had 
heard'  about  the  Spicers  ?  I  could  not 
recollect  all  at  once. 

“  Govemessing  ain’t  paradise,”  said 
Spicer,  “  but  it’s  better  perhaps  than  other 


things.  Marrying  a  man  as  is  in  poor 
health,  and  at  a  troublesome  time  o’  life — 
and  nothing  to  leave  to  them  as  comes 
after  him ;  that  ain’t  much,  Mr.  Peveril. 
A  woman’s  best  married,  I  allow;  but 
marriage  has  consekenses,  and  when 
there’s  no  money - "  , 

I  did  not  hear  what  my  father  said  in 
reply,  and  indeed  I  did  not  care  to  hear. 
I  was  half  annoyed,  half  amused,  by 
Spicer’s  queer  little  barking  voice. 

“  Forty-five,  sir  ?  no,  it  ain’t  old — but 
it  ain’t  young  neither.  I’ve  known  many 
a  man  carried  off  at  forty-five.  Them 
things  have  all  got  to  be  considered ; 
though  for  that  matter  twenty-five  would 
make  little  difference.  The  thing  is,  here’s 
a  young  woman  as  has  a  trade  she  can 
make  her  living  by.  A  man  comes  in, 
marries  her  right  off :  they  have  a  child  or 
two  in  natural  course,  and  then  he  goes 
and  dies.  Nothing  more  natural  or  more 
common.  But  then  you  see,  Mr.  Peveril, 
sir,  here’s  the  question :  what’s  to  become 
of  her  ?  And  that’s  the  question  I’ve  got 
to  consider.  I’ve  a  family  myself,  and  I 
can’t  put  myself  in  the  way  of  having  to 
support  another  man’s  family ;  and  a  wo¬ 
man  can’t  go  out  and  be  a  governess,  it 
stands  to  reason,  with  two  or  three  young 
uns  on  her  hands.”  * 

My  father  said  something  here  in  a  very 
earnest,  low,  grave  voice,  which  really  at¬ 
tracted  my  curiosity  for  the  first  time. 
Whatever  he  was  saying,  he  was  very  se¬ 
rious  about  it,  and  his  tone,  though  I  could 
not  hear  what  he  said,  woke  me  up.  Per¬ 
haps  he  warned  Spicer  to  talk  low  ;  but  at 
all  events  I  heard  nothing  more  for  some 
time,  except  the  grumbling  and  barking  of 
the  grocer’s  voice,  in  a  much  subdued  tone. 
They  seemed  to  argue,  and  Spicer  seemed 
to  yield.  At  last  he  got  up  to  go  away, 
and  then  I  heard  him  deliver  his  final 
judgment  on  the  matter,  whatever  it  was, 
standing  close  to  the  folding  doors. 

“You  speaks  fair,  sir.  I  don’t  say  but 
what  you  speaks  fair.  Granting  life  and 
health,  it’s  a  fine  thing  for  her,  and  a  honor 
for  us.  And  taking  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  as  I’m  bound  to  take  it,  I 
wouldn’t  say  but  the  insurance  makes  a 
difference.  A  woman  with  a  thousand 
pounds  and  a  babby  is  no  worse  off  than 
if  she  hadn’t  neither — and  Missis  is  better 
nor  Miss  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  school 
or  such  like.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Peveril,  as 
the  insurance  makes  a  great  difference. 
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A  thousand  pounds  ain’t  much  for  a  de¬ 
pendence  ;  and  if  there  was  a  lot  of  little 
uns — ^but  to  be  sure,  in  them  matters  you 
must  go  on  providence  to  a  certain  extent. 
I’ll  think  it  over,  sir — and  I  don’t  see  as 
I’ve  any  call  to  make  objections,  if  her 
and  you’s  made  up  your  minds.”  Then 
there  was  a  step  towards  the  door,  and 
then  Spicer  came  to  a  stand-still  once  more. 
“  First  thing,”  he  said,  “  Mr.  Peveril,  is 
the  insurance.  You  won’t  put  it  off,  sir  ? 
I’ve  known  them  as  meant  it  every  day  o’ 
their  lives,  and  never  did  it  when  all  was 
done;  and  died  and  left  their  families 
without  e’er  a— — ” 

“  It  shall  be  done  at  once,"  said  nay 
father  peremptorily,  and  almost  angrily; 
and  then  there  was  a  begging  of  p>ardon, 
and  a  scraping  and  shuffling,  and  Spicer 
went  away.  1  saw  him  go  out,  putting  his 
hat  on  as  he  shut  the  door.  I  never  liked 
Spicer — of  course  he  was  one  of  the 
parishioners,  and  papa  could  not  refuse  his 
advice  to  him  or  to  any  one ;  but  I  made 
a  face  at  him  as  he  went  away.  I  felt 
quite  sure  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
one  sometimes  reads  of  in  the  newspapers, 
who  put  sand  in  the  sugar,  and  sell  bad  tea 
to  the  poor  people,  and  have  light  weights. 
This  was  in  my  mind  along  with  a  vague, 
faint  curiosity  as  to  what  he  had  been 
talking  about,  when  to  my  surprise  papa 
came  into  the  parlor.  He  came  in  quickly, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face,  and  the  most  un¬ 
easy,  uncomfortable  look  I  ever  saw  a  man 
have.  Was  he  ashamed  of  something? 
— ashamed  !  he — papa ! 

“  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  that 
Spicer  has  been  saying,  Mary,”  he  said  to 
me,  quite  abruptly.  He  gave  me  one 
strange  look,  and  then  turned  away,  and 
gazed  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple 
which  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it  before. 

“Yes,”  I  said;  and  then  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me  that  Spicer’s  talk  had 
not  been  exactly  of  a  kind  to  be  overheard 
by  a  girl,  and  that  this  was  why  poor  papa 
looked  so  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  proi)er  for  me.  “  I 
heard  a  little  of  it,”  I  said  instantly,  “  but 
I  never  listen,  you  know,  papa,  and  I 
don’t  know  in  the  least  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 

Poor  papa !  how  delicate  he  was ;  how 
shocked  I  should  have  heard  anything  I 
ought  not  to  know — ^though  it  was  not  so 
dreadful  after  all,  for  of  course  everybody 


knows  that  when  people  are  married  they 
have  babies.  But  he  did  not  like  to  look 
me  in  the  face ;  he  kept  his  back  to  me, 
and  gazed  at  the  twisted  pillars. 

“  Mary,”  he  said,  “  I  have  a  little  ex¬ 
planation  to  make  to  you.” 

“An  explanation?”  I  looked  at  him 
over  my  blue  print,  wondering  what  it 
could  be ;  but  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  stop  working,  and  I  threaded  my  needle 
and  made  a  knot  on  my  thread  while  1 
waited  for  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
Then  suddenly  my  heart  began  to  beat  a 
little  fast,  and  the  thought  crossed  my 
mind  that  perhaps  my  dreams  were  to 
become  true,  and  that  he  knew  all  about  it 
as  well  as  I,  and  was  just  going  to  tell  me 

I  was  Lady  Mary,  and  he  Earl  of - . 

I  had  never  ’jeen  able  to  choose  a  satis¬ 
factory  title,  and  I  could  not  invent  one  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  instinctive¬ 
ly  I  gave  a  glance  from  the  window  to  see 
whether  the  beautiful  carriage  was  in  sight, 
coming  to  take  us  to  our  splendid  home. 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  taken  you 
into  my  confidence  before,”  he  said,  “  for 
you  have  been  brought  up  a  lonely  girl, 
and  out  to  feel  for  people  who  are  lonely. 
I  have  b^n  very  lonely  myself,  very  deso¬ 
late,  ever  since  your  poor  mother  died.” 

Here  my  heart  gave  a  slight  stir,  and 
I  felt  angry,  without  knowing  exactly 
why.  Lonely?  Why,  he  had  always 
had  me ! 

“  When  you  are  older,”  he  went  on 
nervously,  “  you  will  feel  what  a  dreadful 
thing  the  want  of  companionship  is.  You 
have  been  a  good  child,  Mary,  and  done 
all  you  could  for  me.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  live  without  you ;  but  when 
a  man  has  l»een  used  to  a  companion  of — 
of  his  own  standing,  it  is  a  great  change 
to  fall  back  upon  a  child.” 

I  grew  angrier  and  angrier  ;  I  could 
scarcely  tell  why.  A  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  of  heart-sinking,  of  fury,  came 
over  me.  I  had  never  made  much  fuss 
about  adoring  my  father,  and  so  forth; 
but  to  find  out  all  at  once  that  he  had 
never  been  satisfied — never  happy - 

“  Do  you  mean  me  ?”  I  said,  quite 
hoarsely,  feeling  as  if  he  had  wronged  me, 
deceiv^  me,  done  everything  that  was 
cruel — ^but  with  no  clear  notion  of  what 
was  coming  even  now. 

•  “  W'hom  else  could  I  mean  ?”  he  said, 
quite  gently.  “You  are  a  dear,  good 
child,  but  you  are  only  a  child.” 
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Oh,  how  my  heart  swelled,  till  I  thought 
it  would  burst !  but  I  could  not  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  began  to  tap  my  foot  on  the  floor 
in  my  anger  and  mortification,  but  still  I 
was  so  stupid  I  rtiought  of  nothing  more. 

“  Don’t  look  as  if  you  thought  I  blamed 
you,  Mary,”  said  my  father ;  “  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  been  a  dear  little 
housekeeper.  But — do  you  remember, 
dear,”  he  went  on,  with  his  voice  shaking 
a  little,  “  that  I  told  you  once  of  a  young 
lady  who  lived  with  the  Spicers  ?” 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  now.  I 
turned  round  upon  him,  and  stared  at  him. 
Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  his  eyes 
shrink,  and  to  see  the  embarrassed  look 
upon  his  face !  I  would  not  give  him  any 
quarter ;  I  felt  my  own  face  growing 
crimson  with  shame,  but  I  kept  looking  at 
him,  compelling  him  to  keep  opposite  to 
me,  preventing  him  from  hiding  that  blush. 
Oh,  good  heavens — an  old  man — a  man 
of  forty-five — a  clergyman — my  father ! 
and  there  he  sat,  blushing  like  some  ridi¬ 
culous  boy. 

He  faltered,  but  he  kept  on,  not  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  “  I  see  you  remember,”  he  said, 
with  his  voice  shaking  like  a  flame  in  a 
draught  of  air.  “  She  has  no  prospect  but 
to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  I  cannot  see 
her  do  that.  I  have  asked  her  to — to — 
share — our  home.  I  have  asked  her  to — 
to  be  your — best  friend ;  that  is,  I  mean, 
I  have  asked  her  to  marry  me,  Mary. 
Tliere!  You  must  have  seen  that  I  have 
been  disturbed  of  late.  I  am  very  glad 
there  is  no  longer  this  secret  between  my 
little  girl  and  me.” 

And  with  that  he  kissed  me  quite  sud¬ 
denly  and  trembling,  and  went  off  again  to 
the  mantelshelf,  and  stared  up  at  Peter 
and  John  by  the  Beautiful  gate. 

For  my  part  I  sat  quite  still,  as  if  the 
lightning  had  struck,  tne.  What  ought  I 
to  do?  I  did  not  realize  at  first  what 
had  happened.  I  felt  simply  struck  dumb. 
I  knew  that  I  ought  to  do  or  say  some¬ 
thing,  and  I  could  not  tell  what.  My 
lips  stuck  together — I  could  not  now  even 
open  my  mouth;  and  there  he  stood 
waiting.  I  suppose  if  I  had  possessed  my 
wits  at  that  moment  I  would  have  gone 
and  kissed  him  or  something.  Even,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  if  I  had  stormed  at  him  it  would 
have  been  less  idiotic — but  I  could  say 
nothing ;  I  was  bewildered.  I  sat  staring 
into  the  air  with  my  mouth  open,  over  my 
blue  print. 


At  last  he  made  an  impatient  move¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  said  something  to 
me,  which  roused  me  out  of  my  stupe¬ 
faction.  Then — I  do  not  know  what 
impulse  it  was  that  moved  me — I  asked 
all  at  once,  frightened,  feeling  1  ought  to 
say  something,  “  W'hat  is  her  name, 
papa  ?  ” 

“  Mary  Martindale,”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  II.  , 

I  remember  quite  distinctly  how  people 
talked.  They  did  not  think  I  observed  or 
listened,  for  I  had  always  been  a  dreamy 
sort  of  girl,  and  never  had  attended  much 
to  what  was  said  about  me.  At  least  so 
everybody  thought.  They  said  I  had 
always  to  be  shaken  or  pulled  when  any¬ 
thing  was  wanted  of  me,  to  make  me  lis¬ 
ten — which  is  true  enough,  I  believe ;  but 
nevertheless  I  was  not  half  so  absent  as 
people  thought  at  any  time,  and  heard  a 
great  deal  that  I  was  not  supposed  to  hear. 
And  now  my  senses  were  all  shaken  up 
and  startled  into  being.  How  well  I 
recollect  hearing  old  Mrs.  Tufnell  and 
Mrs.  Stephens  talking  in  the  quiet  front 
drawing-room  in  the  Square,  while  I  was 
in  the  little  room  behind,  taking  no  notice, 
as  they  thought.  They  had  given  me  a 
book  and  got  rid  of  me,  and  though  they 
all  pretended  to  deplore  my  dreamy  ways, 
I  think  on  the  whole  it  was  rather  a  re¬ 
lief  to  get  rid  of  a  quick,  inquisitive,  fifteen- 
year-old  girl,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  in 
peace.  It  was  twilight  of  the  summer 
evening  and  we  had  taken  tea,  and  the 
two  ladies  were  seated  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  looking  out  upon  the  Square.  The 
windows  had  long,  full,  white  curtains, 
hanging  and  fluttering  from  the  roof  to  the 
carpet  They  were  seated  against  that 
soft  white  background  in  their  black  silk 
dresses,  for  Mrs.  Tufnell  was  old,  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  was  a  widow  and  always  wore 
black.  It  was  like  a  picture,  and  I,  not 
being  so  happy  as  I  used  to  be,  sat  with 
my  book  and  read  and  listened  both  to¬ 
gether.  You  may  think  this  is  nonsense ; 
but  I  could  do  it.  I  see  them  now  ap¬ 
proaching  their  caps  to  each  other,  with 
little  nods  and  shakes  of  their  heads,  and 
the  white  curtains  fluttering  softly  behind 
them.  Mrs.  Tufnell  was  a  great  patroness 
of  papa’s,  and  always  went  to  St.  Mark’s 
regularly,  and  Mrs.  Stephens  was  our  very 
nearest  neighbor,  living  next  door. 

“  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  the  best  thing 
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that  could  happen  for  herj'  said  Mrs. 
Tufnell,  nodding  her  head  at  me.  They 
would  not  say  any  more  lest  they  should 
attract  my  attention.  “  She  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  left  alone  a  great 
deal  too  much, — and  I  hear  she  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Dear,  dear,  who  would  have 
thought  that  he,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
would  have  taken  such  a  step.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  see  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Stephens;  ”h«  is  a  young  man  still,  and 
nobody  could  suppose  he  would  always  be 
contented  with  his  child’s  company  ;  be¬ 
sides,  she  is  so  cool  and  indifferent ;  as  if 
she  never  thought  it  possible  anything 
could  happen,  and  I  am  sure  she  never 
did  anything  to  make  herself  necessary  or 
agreeable - ” 

“  Poor  child !” 

“  You  may  say  ‘  poor  child  !’  but  yet  I 
blame  her.  A  girl  of  fifteen  is  a  woman  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  She  ought  to 
have  seen  that  there  w’as  a  great  deal  in 
her  power  by  way  of  making  him  com¬ 
fortable  and  herself  pleasant.  It’s  rather 
hard  to  say  the  plain  downright  truth 
about  it,  you  know,  he  being  a  clergyman 
and  all  that.  Of  course,  when  there  is  a 
young  family  one  can  say  it  is  for  them ; 
but  in  this  case  there’s  no  possible  excuse 
— he  only  wanted  a  wife,  that’s  all.  I 
don’t  blame  him ;  but  it’s  a  coming  down 
— it’s  a  disturbance  of  one’s  ideal - ” 

“  I  don’t  know  much  about  ideals,”  said 
Mrs.  Tufnell ;  “  what  surprises  me  is,  if  the 
man  wanted  to  marry,  why  he  didn’t  marry 
long  ago,  when  the  child  was  young  and 
he  had  an  excellent  excuse.  As  for 
being  a  clergyman,  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  Cl^rgj'men  are  always  marrying 
men,  and  it’s  no  sin  to  marry.” 

“  It  disturbs  one’s  ideal,”  said  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens  ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Tufnell  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  I,  sitting  behind  over  my 
book,  agreed  with  her.  Oh  the  inward 
humiliation  with  which  one  sees  one’s  fa¬ 
ther  in  love  ! — I  suppose  it  would  be  still 
worse  to  see  one’s  mother,  but  then  I 
never  had  a  mother.  I  blushed  for  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  blushed  for  him¬ 
self,  and  he  did  blush  for  himself  too.  If 
he  was  happy,  it  was  a  very  uneasy,  dis¬ 
turbed  sort  of  happines.s.  He  took  me  to 
see  her — to  Spicer’s;  and  then  he  went 
himself  and  sat  in  the  parlor  behind  the 
shop,  and  suffered,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as 
ever  a  man  who  is  having  his  own  way 
could  suffer.  Mrs.  Tufnell,  who  was  a 


thoroughly  kind  old  lady,  at  length  came 
to  his  aid,  and  invited  Miss  Martindale  to 
stay  with  her  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  to 
be  married  from  her  house,  which  was  a 
thing  which  even  I  was  grateful  for.  And 
the  night  before  the  wedding-day  the  old 
lady  kissed  me  and  said,  “Things  will 
turn  out  better  than  you  suppose,  dear. 
It  is  hard  upon  you,  but  things  will  turn 
out  better  than  you  suppose.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  ever  a  very 
effectual  kind  of  comfort,  but  to  me  it  was 
exasperating.  Had  I  been  told  that 
things  would  turn  out  worse  than  I  sup¬ 
posed,  I  should  have  liked  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  nothing  could  be  half  bad 
enough  for  this  overturn  of  all  my  plans  and 
thoughts  and  life.  For  you  must  recollect 
that  it  was  my  life  that  was  chiefly  to  be 
overturned.  Papa  liked  it,  I  supjtosc,  and 
it  was  his  own  doing — but  the  change  was 
not  so  great  to  him  as  to  me.  All  the  little 
offices  of  authority  I  used  to  have  were 
taken  from  me — my  keys,  which  I  was 
proud  of  keeping — my  bills  and  trades¬ 
men’s  books,  which  I  had  summed  up 
since  ever  I  can  remember.  I  was 
turned  out  of  my  room,  and  sent  upstairs 
to  the  spare  room  beside  Ellen.  In  the 
parlor  I  was  never  alone  any  more,  and 
not  even  my  favorite  comer  was  mine  any 
longer.  I  had  no  more  walks  with  papa, 
swinging  back  from  his  arm.  She  had  his 
arm  now.  She  made  the  tea^  and  even 
darned  his  stockings.  I  was  nothing  in 
the  house,  and  she  everything.  If  you 
suppose  that  a  girl  bears  this  sort  of  de¬ 
thronement  easily,  I  am  here  to  witness  to 
the  contrary.  I  did  not  take  it  easily ;  but 
the  thing  that  went  to  my  heart  most  was, 
I  think,  that  she  was  called  Mary,  like 
me.  For  the  first  few  days  when  I  heard 
papa  call  Mary  I  used  to  run  to  him  and 
find  her  before  me,  and  get  sent  away, 
sometimes  hastily  (that  time  I  ran  in  and 
found  them  sitting  together,  he  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist  I  wonder  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  himself,  at  his  age !);  and 
another  time  with  a  joke  which  made  me 
furious  :  “  It  was  my  other  Mary  I  want¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  looking  as  vain  and  foolish 
as — as — .  I  never  saw  anybody  look  so 
foolish.  My  father!  How  it  humbled 
me  to  the  very  ground.  But  then  I  ‘  took 
to  never  answering  to  the  name  at  all, 
which  sometimes  made*papa  angry  when 
it  was  really  me  he  wanted.  I  soon  came 
to  know  very  well  which  of  us  he  meant 
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by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  I  never  let 
him  know  that  I  did.  His  voice  grew 
soft  and  round  as  if  he  were  singing  when 
he  called  her.  When  he  called  me,  it  was 
just,  I  suppose,  as  it  always  had  been ; 
but  I  had  learned  the  other  something 
now,  the  different  accentuation,  and  I  re¬ 
sented  the  want  of  it,  though  I  knew  that 
it  never  had  belonged  to  me. 

All  this  time  I  have  not  spoken  of  her, 
though  she  was  the  cause  of  all.  When 
I  saw  her  first,  in  the  grocer’s  back  shop, 
working  at  frocks  for  the  little  Spicers,  I 
could  not  believe  my  eyes.  Though  I  had 
already  begun  to  hate  her  as  supplanting 
me  with  my  father,  I  could  not  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  how  very  strange  it  was  to  see 
her  there.  She  had  on  a  very  plain  black 
alpaca  dress,  and  she  sat  in  the  back  par¬ 
lor,  amid  ail  that  smell  of  hams  and  cheese, 
with  a  sewing-machine  before  her ;  and 
yet  she  looked  like  a  princess.  She  was 
tall  and  very  slight,  like  a  flower,  and  her 
head  bowed  a  little  on  its  stem  like  the 
head  of  a  lily.  She  was  pale,  with  dark 
eyes  and  dark  hair.  I  believe  she  was 
very  handsome — not  pretty,  but  very 
handsome,  almost  beautiful,  1  have  heard 
papa  say.  I  allow  this  to  be  honest, 
though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it.  She 
had  a  pathetic  look  in  her  eyes  which 
sometimes  felt  as  if  it  might  go  to  one’s 
heart.  But,  fortunately,  she  always  looked 
happy  when  I  saw  her — absurdly  happy, 
just  as  my  poor  foolish  father  did — and  so  I 
never  was  tempted  to  sympathise  with  her. 
I  do  not  understand  how  anybody  but  an 
angel  could  sympathise  with  another  per¬ 
son  who  was  very  happy  and  comfortable 
while  she  (or  he)  was  in  trouble.  This 
was  our  situation  now.  She  had  driven 
me  out  of  everything,  and  she  was  pleased ; 
but  I  was  cross  from  morning  till  night, 
and  miserable,  feeling  that  I  scarcely 
minded  whether  I  lived  or  died.  Her 
smiles  seemed  to  insult  me  when  we  sat  at 
table  together.  She  looked  so  much  at 
her  ease ;  she  talked  so  calmly,  she  even 
laughed  and  joked,  and  sometimes  said 
such  merry,  witty  things,  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  laughing  too.  It 
is  painful  to  be  tempted  to  laugh  when 
you  are  very  much  injured  and  in  a  bad 
temper.  Reading  was  forbidden  now  at 
meals,  and  neither  papa  nor  I  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  prop  up  a  book  beside  us  while 
we  ate.  I  supjwse  it  was  a  bad  custom  ; 
yet  my  very  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of 


changing  anything  because  she  wished  it. 
And  then  she  tried  to  be  “  of  use”  to  me, 
as  people  said.  She  made  me  practise 
every  day.  She  gave  me  books  to  read, 
getting  them  from  the  library,  and  taking 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She  tried  to  make 
me  talk  French  with  her;  but  to  talk  is  a 
thing  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  do,  and 
I  always  had  it  in  my  power  to  balk  that 
endeavor  by  answering  Out  or  Non  to  all 
her  questions.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  was 
that  I  had  no  power  to  affect  either  her 
or  papa,  whatever  I  might  do  to  make  my¬ 
self  disagreeable.  I  sui)pose  they  were  too 
happy  to  mind.  When  I  was  sulky,  it  was 
only  myself  I  made  miserable,  and  there  is 
very  little  satisfaction  in  that. 

I  cannot  but  say,  however,  looking 
back,  that  she  was  kind  to  me,  in  her  way. 
She  was  always  good-natured,  and  put  up 
with  me  and  trietl  to  make  me  talk.  She 
was  kind;  but  they  were  not  kind.  As 
soon  as  my  father  and  she  got  together 
they  forgot  everything.  They  sat  and 
talked  together,  forgetting  my  very  exist¬ 
ence.  They  went  out  walking  together. 
Sometimes  even  he  would  kiss  her,»with- 
out  minding  that  I  was  there ;  and  all  this 
filled  me  with  contempt  for  his  weakness. 
I  could  not  support  such  nonsense — at  h}s 
age,  too !  I  remember  one  day  rushing 
to  Mrs.  Stephens’  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
their  happiness.  She  was  well  off,  and  I 
don’t  really  know  why  she  lived  in  such  a 
street  as  ours.  She  kept  two  servants  all 
for  herself,  and  had  a  nice  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor  very  beautifully  furnished, 
as  I  then  thought,  where  she  sat  and  saw 
all  that  was  going  on.  Without  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens  I  think  I  should  have  died.  I  used 
to  rush  to  her  when  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?”  she  would 
say,  looking  up  from  her  Berlin  work. 
She  had  a  daughter  who  was  married — 
and  she  was  always  working  chairs  for 
her,  and  footstools,  and  I  don’t  know 
what. 

“  Nothing,”  said  I,  sitting  down  on  the 
stool  by  her  wool-basket  and  turning  over 
the  pretty  colors;  and  then,  after  I  had 
been  silent  for  a  minute,  I  said,  “  They 
have  gone  out  for  a  walk.” 

“  It  is  very  natural,  my  dear;  you  must 
not  be  jealous.  It  might  be  a  question, 
you  know,  whether  you  liked  your  papa  to 
marry;  but  now  that  he  is  marri^,  it  is 
his  duty  to  be  attentive  to  his  wife.” 
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“  He  had  me  before  he  had  a  wife," 
cried  I ;  “  why  should  he  love  her  better 
than  me  ?  Why  should  he  be  so  much 
happier  with  her  than  with  me  ?  He  has 
always  something  to  say  to  her;  he  is  al- 
w’ays  smiling  and  pleasant.  Sometimes 
with  me  he  will  be  a  whole  day  and  never 
say  a  word.  Why  should  he  be  more 
happy  with  her  than  with  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Stephens  laughed.  “  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  it  is,  Mary,  but  so  it  is,”  she  said ;  “  and 
by  and  by,  when  you  are  older,  you  will  have 
somebody  whom  you  will  be  happier  with 
than  you  ever  were  with  your  papa.  That  is 
the  b«t  of  being  young.  When  my  Sophy 
married,  it  was  very  hard  upon  me  to  see 
her  happier  with  her  husband  than  she 
had  been  with  her  mother,  and  to  know 
that  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  over  for  me, 
and  that  I  must  be  content  with  my 
worsted-work.  But  you  will  have  a  hap¬ 
piness  of  your  own  by  and  by,  when  you 
are  older;  so  you  must  not  grudge  it  so 
much  to  your  poor  papa.  I  think  he  is 
looking  pale.  1  thought  he  coughed  a 
great  deal  on  Sunday.  Is  she  doing  any- 
ihmg  for  that  cough  of  his,  do  you  know  ?” 

“I  never  notic^  that  he  had  a  cough.” 

“  Well,  I  ho|>e  sA^  does,”  said  Mrs. 
Stephens,  with  a  strange  look,  as  if  she 
meant  something.  “  Your  papa  never  was 
strong.  He  has  not  health  to  be  going  out 
of  nights,  and  to  all  those  concerts  and 
things.  She  ought  t*?  look  after  his  cough, 
Mary.  If  she  does  not,  it  will  be  she  who 
will  suffer  the  most.” 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what 
this  meant ;  I  had  never  remarked  papa’s 
cough.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  always  had  a 
little  cough — nothing  to  speak  of.  I  had 
been  used  to  it  all  my  life,  and  it  was  not 
any  worse  than  usual — ^it  was  nothing.  I 
told  Mrs.  Stephens  so,  and  then  we  talked 
of  other  things. 

What  a  long  year  that  was  !  When  the 
wedding-day  came  round  again  they  had 
a  party,  and  were  quite  gay.  It  was  a 
very  odd  thing  >o  see  a  party  in  our  house ; 
but,  though  I  would  not  have  owned  this 
for  the  world,  I  almost  think  I  half  enjoyed 
it  I  had  got  used  to  papa’s  foolish  hap¬ 
piness,  and  to  Mrs.  Peveril’s  ways.  By 
mere  use  and  wont  I  had  got  more  in¬ 
different;  and  then  there  began  to  be  some 
talk  of  getting  a  situation  for  me  as  a 
governess.  Papa  did  not  like  the  idea,  but 
I  pressed  it  on  myself,  with  a  feeling  that 
something  new  would  be  pleasant.  I  took 


most  of  my  ideas  of  life  from  novels ;  and 
if  you  will  think  of  it,  young  ladies  who 
are  governesses  in  novels  generally  come  to 
promotion  in  the  end,  though  they  may 
have  to  suffer  a  great  deal  first.  I  did  not 
much  mind  the  suffering.  Whatever  it  may 
be  that  makes  one  superior  to  other  people, 
one  can  bear  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  i^ersecution, 
and  all  kinds  of  annoyances,  feeling  that 
all  this  would  come  to  something  in  the 
end.  All  my  dreams  about  being  Lady 
Mary,  and  a  great  personage,  had  been 
dispersed  by  my  father’s  marriage.  But 
now  I  began  to  dream  in  another  way; 
and  by  degrees  the  old  nonsense  would 
steal  in.  I  used  to  sit  with  a  book  in  my 
hand,  and  see  myself  working  in  a  school¬ 
room  with  the  children;  and  then  some 
one  would  come  to  the  door,  and  I  would 
be  called  to  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  and 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  take  me  in  her 
arms  and  kiss  me,  and  say,  “  Why  did  not 
you  tell  me  who  you  were!”  and  there 
would  be  a  lawyer  in  black  who  had  come 
with  the  news.  All  this  I  am  sure  is  in¬ 
tensely  silly,  but  so  was  I  at  the  time ;  and 
that  is  exactly  how  my  mind  used  to  go 
on.  Sometimes  a  gentleman  would  come 
into  it,  who  would  be  intensely  respectful 
and  reverential,  and  whom  I  would  always 
refuse,  saying,  “  No ;  I  will  allow  no  one 
to  descend  from  their  prop)er  rank  for  me  I” 
until  that  glorious  moment  came  when  I 
was  found  out  to  be  as  elevated  in  rank  as 
in  principles.  Oh,  how  absurd  it  all  was  I 
and  how  I  liked  it!  and  what  a  refuge  to 
me  was  that  secret  w’orld  which  no  one 
ever  entered  but  myself,  and  yet  where  so 
many  delightful  people  lived  whom  I  knew 
by  their  names,  and  could  talk  to  for  hours 
together !  Sitting  there  under  Mrs.  Peve- 
ril’s  very  nose,  I  would  have  long  argu¬ 
mentations  with  my  lover,  and  he  would 
kiss  my  hand,  and  lay  himself  at  my  feet, 
and  tell  me  that  he  cared  for  no  one  in  the 
world  but  me ;  and  the  scene  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  enacted  over  and  over  again 
while  papa  was  talking  of  parish  matters, 
quite  unaware  that  by  some  mysterious 
imbroglio  of  affairs  he  was  really  the  Earl 

of - So  and  So — (I  never  could  hit 

upon  a  sufficiently  pretty  name).  Thus, 
instead  of  weeping  over  my  hard  fate  and 
thinking  it  dreadful  to  have  to  go  out  as  a 
governess,  I  looked  forward  to  it,  feeling 
that  somehow  the  discovery  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  concerning  us  was  involved 
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in  it,  and  that,  without  that '  probation. 
Fate  would  certainly  never  restore  me  to 
my  due  and  native  eminence  in  the  world. 

But,  however,  I  must  come  back  to  the 
night  of  the  anniversary,  and  to  our  party. 
I  had  on  a  pretty  new  white  frock — my 
first  long  one,  and  I  half,  or  more  than 
half,  enjoyed  myself.  Everybody  was  very 
kind  to  me,  everybody  said  I  was  looking 
well ;  and  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
])etted  me  a  good  deal  behind  backs,  and 
said  “  poor  child !”  And  then  papa’s  curate, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests,  kept  following 
me  about  and  trying  to  talk  to  me ;  when¬ 
ever  I  looked  up  I  met  his  eyes.  I  did  not 
admire  him  in  the  least,  but  it  amused  me 
very  much,  and  pleased  me,  to  see  that  he 
admired  me.  When  I  wanted  anything  he 
rushed  to  get  it  for  me.  It  was  very  odd, 
but  not  at  all  disagreeable,  and  gave  me  a 
comfortable  feeling  about  myself.  When 
the  people  w^nt  away,  papa  stood  a  long 
time  in  the  hall  between  the  open  doors, 
saying  good-night  to  everybody.  He  went 
back  into  the  parlor  after  they  were  all 
gone;  he  went  up  to  the  fireplace,-!  don’t 
know  why,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment 
as  if  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  grate. 
Then  he  called  “  Mary !”  I  might  have 
known  it  was  not  me  he  wanted.  He  held 
out  his  hand  without  turning  round.  “  I 
never  thought  I  could  be  happier  than  I 
was  this  day  last  year,”  he  said,  “  and 
yet  I  am  happier  to-night.  What  a  delight¬ 
ful  year  you  have  given  me,  my  darling - 

Oh,  is  it  you  ?  What  did  you  mean  by  not 
telling  me  it  was  you,  when  you  must  have 
perceived  that  I  thought  I  was  talking  to 
my  wife  ?” 

“  There  was  no  time  to  tell  you,”  I  said. 
It  gave  me  a  pang  I  can  scarcely  describe 
when  he  thrust  my  hand  away  which  I 
had  held  out  to  him.  He  was  ashamed ;  he 
sat  down  suddenly  in  the  big  chair,  and 
then  all  at  once  a  fit  of  coughing  came  on, 
such  a  fit  of  coughing  as  I  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  It  frightened  me ;  and  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  with  such  circles  round  his  eyes ! 
When  he  could  speak  he  said,  hurri^ly, 
panting  for  his  breath,  “  Be  sure  you  do 

not  tell  her  of  this - .”  That  was  all  he 

thought  of.  It  did  not  matter  for  me. 

But,  as  it  happened,  it  was  not  long 
possible  to  keep  it  fh>m  her.  When  I  look 
back  upon  that  evening,  with  its  little 
follies,  and  the  laughter,  and  the  curate, 
and  my  new  dress!  Oh,  how  little  one 
knows!  That  very  night  papa  was  taken 


ill.  He  had  caught  cold  in  the  draught 
as  he  shook  hands  with  the  people.  It  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  from  the  first 
the  doctor  looked  very  serious.  The  house 
changed  in  that  night.  The  study  and  the 
parlor  and  the  whole  place  turned  into  a 
vestibule  to  the  sick  room,  which  was  the 
centre  of  everything.  The  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  darkened  ;  the  sun  did  not  seem 
to  shine;  the  sounds  outside  came  to  us 
dulled  and  heavy.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
be  very  much  in  the  room.  She  took  her 
place  there  and  never  left  him,  day  or  night ; 
and  if  I  were  to  spend  pages  in  describing 
it  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  my 
dreariness,  left  alone  down  below,  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  help  him  or  be  near  him  while 
my  father  lay  between  living  and  dying. 
I  could  not  do  anything.  I  tried  to  read, 
but  I  could  not  read.  To  take  up  a  novel, 
which  was  the  only  thing  I  could  possibly 
have  given  my  attention  to,  would  have 
seemed  like  profanation  at  such  a  time.  It 
would  have  been  worse  than  reading  a 
novel  on  Sunday,  which  I  had  always  bren 
brought  up  to  think  very  wicked ;  and  as 
for  my  dreams,  they  were  worse  even  than 
the  novels.  I  dared  not  oirry  them  on 
while  papa  was  so  ill.  I  felt  that  if  I  al¬ 
lowed  my  thoughts  to  float  away  on  such 
useless  currents,  I  never  could  expect  God 
to  listen  to  my  prayers.  For  this  reason  I 
made  a  dreadful  effort  to  think  “  as  one 
ought  to  think,” — to  think  of  religious 
things  always  and  all  day  long — and  this 
was  very  difficult;  but  I  made  the  effort, 
because  I  thought  God  was  more  likely  to 
listen  to  me  if  I  showed  that  I  wanted  to 
do  well. 

But,  oh  the  dreary  days  and  the  dreary 
nights !  The  three  last  nights  I  sat  up  in 
my  dressing-gown,  and  dozed  drearily 
and  woke  still  more  drearily,  after  dream¬ 
ing  the  strangest  dreams.  Sometimes  I 
thought  it  was  the  wedding-day  again,  and 
he  was  standing  with  her  hand  on  his  arm  ; 
sometimes  it  was  the  anniversary,  and  he 
was  saying  how  happy  he  was ;  sometimes 
it  wae  a  funeral.  I  dreamed  always  about 
him,  and  always  in  different  aspects.  One 
morning  I  woke  up  suddenly  and  found 
Ellen  standing  by  me  in  the  grey  dawning. 
She  did  not  say  anything ;  the  tears  were 
running  down  her  face.  But  I  got  up  and 
followed  her  quite  silent,  knowing  what  ij 
was. 

He  died,  after  a  week’s  illness,  in  the 
morning,  leaving  us  a  whole  horrible,  light. 
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bright  day  to  get  through  with  what  pa¬ 
tience  we  could;  and  then  there  was  a 
dreary  interval  of  silence,  and  he  was 
carried  away  from  us  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  she  and  I,  two  creatures  of  different 
minds  as  ever  were  bom,  with  but  this 
one  link  of  union  between  us,  were  left  in 
the  house  alone. 

CHAPTER  in. 

She  and  I  alone  in  the  house !  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  express  our  desola¬ 
tion  more  fully  were  I  to  write  a  whole 
book.  He  who  had  brought  us  together  was 
gone.  The  link  between  us  was  broken — 
we  were  two  strangers,  rather  hostile  to 
each  other  than  otherwise.  No  pretence 
of  love  had  ever  existed  between  us. 
She  had  never  had  any  occasion  to  be  jealous 
of  me ;  but  she  had  known  and  must  have 
felt  that  I  was  jealous  of  her,  and  grudged 
her  her  position,  her  happiness,  her  very 
name.  She  knew  this,  and  it  had  not 
mattered  to  her  so  long  as  he  was  alive  ; 
but  now  that  he  was  gone,  now  that  she 
and  I,  bearing  the  same  name,  supposed 
to  belong  to  each  other,  were  left  within 
our  dismal  house  alone - 

We  went  together  to  the  funeral.  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  own 
feelings,  I  believe,  to  think  of  her;  and 
yet  I  noticed  .everything,  as  people  do 
when  they  are  deeply  excited.  She  walk¬ 
ed  by  herself,  and  so  <lid  I.  There  was 
no  one  to  support  either  of  us,  and  we  did 
not  cling  to  each  other.  The  church¬ 
wardens  were  there,  and  Spicer  the  grocer, 
to  my  annoyance.  When  I  saw  him  all 
the  conversation  which  I  had  once  over¬ 
heard  came  to  my  mind.  Even  as  I  stood 
by  my  father’s  grave  it  came  back  to  me. 
I  understood  it  only  partially,  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  as  if  the  time  had  come  on 
which  he  calculated,  and  which  he  had 
spoken  of.  I  do  not  think  it  had  ever  re¬ 
curred  to  me  till  that  moment.  She  would 
be  better  off  with  a  thousand  pounds  than 

with  nothing.  A  thousand  pounds - and 

- what  had  he  said?  I  thought  my 

heart  had  been  too  faint  to  feel  at  all,  and 
yet  it  began  to  quicken  now  with  excite¬ 
ment.  I  looked  at  her  as  she  walked 
before  me.  What  was  to  become  of  her  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  me  ?  But  I  did 
not  think  of  myself. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house  Spicer 
came  in  and  the  churchwardens  with  him ; 
they  came  into  the  parlor.  When  I  was 


going  away  Mr.  Tumham,  who  was  one 
of  them,  called  me  back.  “  Miss  Mary,” 
he  said,  “  wait  a  Iktle.  It  is  hard  upon 
you,  but  there  is  some  business  to  be  settled. 
Pray  come  back.”* 

I  went,  of  course.  She  had  dropped 
into  the  chair  my  father  used  to  sit  in. 
He  had  given  it  up  to  her  when  they  were 
married,  but  now  death  had  unmarried 
them,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
there.  Spicer  had  gone  to  sit  by  her ;  they 
were  at  one  side  of  the  room,  Mr.  Turn- 
ham  and  I  at  the  other,  as  if  we  were 
opposite  sides.  The  other  churchwarden 
had  shaken  hands  with  us  all  and  gone 
away. 

“  In  the  present  melancholy  circumstan¬ 
ces  h  is  our  duty,”  said  Mr.  Tumham, 
“  to  inquire  into  our  late  dear  friend’s 
monetary  arrangements ;  there  must  have 
been  some  settlement  or  other — some  ex¬ 
planation  at  least,  as  he  married  so  short 
a  time  ago.” 

Then  Spicer  cleared  his  throat,  and 
edged  still  more  on  to  the  edge  of  his 
chair.  Oh,  heaven  knows!  I  was  as 
miserable  as  a  girl  could  be — but  yet  I 
noticed  all  this  as  if  I  did  not  care. 

“  There  was  no  settlement,”  he  said, 
“  reason  good,  there  wasn’t  nothing  to  set¬ 
tle  as  was  worth  the  while ;  but  being  Mrs. 
Peveril’s  only  relation,  and  responsible 
like,  he  spoke  very  clear  and  honorable 
about  his  means  to  un.  ‘  I  ain’t  got  no 
money,  Mr.  Spicer,’  he  said,  ‘  but  I’ve 
insured  my  life  for  my  daughter,  and  I’ll 
do  as  much  for  her.  They’ll  have  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  that’s  better 
than  nothing,’  he  said ;  ‘  it  will  get  them 
into  some  snug  little  way  of  business,  or 
something.’  He  was  a  sensible  man, 
Mr.  Peveril,  and  spoke  up  handsome 
when  he  saw  as  nothing  was  exacted  of 
him.  I  don’t  know  what  office  it’s  in,  but  I 
believe  as  what  he  said  must  be  true.” 

“  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  adjourn 
into  the  study,  and  if  one  of  the  ladies 
would  get  the  keys,  we  might  look  in 
his  desk  if  there  was  a  will,”  said.  Mr. 
Tumham.  “  I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
late  lamented  friend  had  so  short  an 
illness,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  say 
anything  as  to  what  he  wished.” 

“Stop,  please,”  Mrs.  Peveril  said  all 
at  once.  “  Stop :  neither  of  us  is  able  to 
give  you  any  help  to-day ;  and  afterwards 
we  will  try  to  manage  for  ourselves. 
We  thank  you  very  much,  but  it  is  best 
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to  leave  us  to  ourselves.  I  speak  for 
Mary  too.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peveril,  you  will 
want  some  one  to  manage  for  you;  it  is 
painful,  I  know,  but  it  is  best  to  do  it 
at  once ;  you  will  want  some  one  to 
manage - ” 

“  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,”  she  said. 
She  was  dreadfully  pale ;  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  pale  ;  and  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  be  obliged  to  side  with  her,  and  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  what  she  said ;  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  I  was  obliged  to  give  in. 
She  spoke  for  me  too. 

“As  long  as  there’s  me,  you  may 
make  your  mind  easy,”  said  Spicer.  “  A 
relation;  and  on  the  premises,  so  to 
speak.  I’ll  do  for  ’em  all  as  is  necessary ; 
you  may  make  your  ^mind  quite  easy, 
Mr.  Tumham — you  trust  to  me.” 

Then  she  got  up;  her  head  drooped 
in  her  great  heavy  black  bonnet  and 
veil.  She  was  not  like  a  lily  now,  in 
all  that  crape ;  but  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  from  her.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
these  men,  as  I  was.  She  held  out  her 
hand  first  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other. 
“  Good-bye,”  she  said.  “  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  taking  so  much  interest, 
birt  we  would  like  to  be  alone  to-day. 
Good-bye.” 

Mr.  Tumham  got  up  not  quite  pleased, 
but  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  then 
with  me,  and  said,  “  Good-bye  and  God 
bless  you  ”  to  us  both.  “  If  you  want 
me,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found,” 
he  said,  with  a  little  look  of  offence. 
Spicer  stayed  behind  him,  as  if  he  belonged 
to  us. 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  “  Them  as  is 
strangers  has  no  business  with  your  affairs. 
Trust  ’em  to  me,  my  dear;  trust  ’em  to 
me.  When  your  money’s  safe  in  a  good 
snug  little  business  you  won’t  be  so  badly 
off;  at  least  it’s  always  something  to  fall 
back  upon; — don’t  you  be  downhearted, 
my  dear.  I  don’t  see  as  you  will  be  'so 
badly  off.” 

“  Good-by,  Mr.  Spicer,”  she  said.  She 
pushed  past  him  and  left  the  room  with  an 
impatience  which  I  understood.  He  and 
I. were  left  standing  together,  looking  at 
each  other.  N obody  considered  me  much. 
It  was  the  wife  who  was  thought  of — not 
the  daughter.  He  shook  his  head  as  he 
looked  after  her. 

“  Bless  us  all  I  bless  us  all !”  he  said. 
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“  That’s  what  comes  of  turning  a  woman’s 
head.  Miss  Mary,  I  ain’t  going  to  forsake 
you,  though  she’s  far  from  civil.  I’ll  stand 
by  you,  never  fear.  If  the  money’s  well 
invested  you’ll  both  get  something  hand¬ 
some.  Nothing  pays  like  business ;  and 
as  there  ain’t  no  babby — which  was  what 
I  always  feared - ’ 

“  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  Mrs. 
Peveril,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  talk  about  her ; 
nor  me  neither.  She’s  very  flighty  and 
hoity^toighty.  ‘  I  remember  when  she  was 
at  least  glad  to  get  a  comer  at  my  table. 
She  thinks  she’s  set  up  now,  with  her  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  It’s  a  blessing  as  there’s  no 
family.  ;  Miss  Mary,  I’ll  take  your  instruc¬ 
tions  next  time  as  I  comes  if  you’ll  put 
yourself  in  my  hands.  I’ve  come  to  think 
on  you  as  a  relation  too ;  but  bless  you,  my 
dear,  I  know  as  you  can’t  be  cheerful  with 
visitors  not  just  the  first  day.  Don’t  stand 
upon  no  ceremony  with  me.” 

He  wanted  me  to  leave  him,  I  thought, 
that  he  might  examine  everything,  and  per¬ 
haps  get  at  poor  papa’s  papers ;  but  I  would 
not  do  that.  I  stayed,  though  my  heart  was 
bursting,  until  he  went  away.  What  an 
afternoon  that  was!  It  was  summer,  but 
it  rained  all  day.  It  rained  and  rained 
into  the  smoky  street,  and  upon  papa’s 
grave,  which  I  seemed  to  see  before 
me  wet  and  cold  and  sodden,  with  little 
pools  of  water  about  How  heartless  it 
seemed,  how  terrible,  to  have  come  into 
shelter  ourselves  and  to  have  left  him  there 
alone  in  the  wet,  and  the  cold,  and  the 
misery  !  If  one  could  but  have  gone  back 
there  and  sat  down  by  him  and  got  one’s 
death,  it  would  have  been  some  consolation. 
I  went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  there  drear¬ 
ily,  watching  the  drops  that  chased  each 
other  down  the  window-panes.  It  was  so 
wet  that  the  street  was  quite  silent  outside, 
nobody  coming  or  going,  except  the  milk¬ 
man  with  his  pails  making  a  clank  at  every 
area.  ITiere  were  no  cries  in  the  street,  no 
sound  of  children  playing,  nothing  but  the 
rain  pattering,  pattering,  upon  the  roofs  and 
the  pavement,  and  in  every  little  hollow 
on  both.  The  house,  too,  was  perfeedy 
still ;  there  was  no  dinner,  nothing  to  break 
the  long  monotony.  Ellen  came  up  in 
her  new  black  gown,  with  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
sandwich.  I  could  not  eat,  but  I  drank 
the  wine.-  “  Oh,  Miss  Mary,”  said  Ellen, 
“  won’t  you  go  to  her  now  ?  There’s  only 
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you  two.  It  ain’t  a  time,  Miss— oh,  it  ain’t 
a  time  to  think  on  things  as  may  have 
been  unpleasant.  And  she’s  a  taking  on 
so,  shut  up  in  that  room,  as  I  think  she’ll 
die.” 

Why  should  she  die  any  more  than  me  ? 
Why  should  she  be  more  pitied  than  I  was  ? 
I  had  lost  as  much,  more  than  she  had. 
She  had  known  him  but  a  short  time,  not 
two  years ;  but  he  had  been  mine  all  my 
life.  I  turned  my  back  upon  Ellen’s  ap¬ 
peal,  and  she  went  away  crying,  shaking 
her  head  and  saying  I  was  unkipd,  I  was 
not  feeling.  Oh,  was  not  I  feeling  ?  How 
my  head  ached,  how  my  heart  swelled, 
how  the  sobs  rose  into  my  throat;  I  should 
have  been  glad  could  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  likely  I  should  die. 

“  W’ill  you  go  down  to  tea.  Miss  Mary  ?” 
Ellen  said,  coming  back  as  the  night  be- 
■gan  to  fall.  I  was  weary,  weary  of  sitting 
and  crying  by  myself;  any  change  looked 
as  if  it  must  be  better.  I  was  cold  and 
faint  and  miserable ;  and  then  there  was 
in  my  mind  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  how 
she  looked,  and  if  she  would  say  anything 
— even  to  know  what  were  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  us  now.  I  went  down  ac¬ 
cordingly,  down  to  the  dark  little  parlor 
which,  during  all  papa’s  illness,  I  had  lived 
in  alone.  She  was  there,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  dark,  crouching  over  a  little  fire 
which  Ellen  had  lighted.  It  was  very  well 
meant  on  Ellen’s  part,  but  the  wood  was 
damp,  and  the  coals  black,  and  I  think  it 
made  the  place  look  almost  more  wretch¬ 
ed.  SA^  sat  holding  out  her  thin  hands  to 
it.  The  tea  was  on  the  table,  and  after  I 
went  in  Ellen  brought  the  candles.  We 
did  not  say  anything  to  each  other.  After 
a  while  she  gave  me  some  tea  and  I  took 
it.  She  seemed  to  try  to  speak  two  or 
three  times.  I  waited  for  her  to  begin.  I 
jcould  not  say  a  w'ord ;  and  w’e  had  been 
thus  for  a  long  time  mournfully  seated  to¬ 
gether  before  she  at  last  broke  the  silence. 
“  Mary,”  she  said,  and  then  p>aused.  I 
sup{K>se  it  was  because  I  was  younger  than 
«he  that  I  had  more  command  of  myself, 
and  felt  table  to  observe  every  little  move¬ 
ment  she  made  and  every  tone.  I  was  so 
curious  about  her — anxious,  I  could  not 
tell  why,  as  to  what  she  would  do  and  say. 

•“  Mary,”  she  repeated,  “  we  have  never 
been  very  good  friends,  you  and  I ;  I  don’t 
know  why  this  has  been.  I  have  not  wish¬ 
ed  it — but  we  have  not  been  very  good 
friends.” 


“  No.” 

“No;  that  is  all  you^ay?  Could  we 
not  do*  any  better  now  ?  When  I  came 
here  first,  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  you 
any  wrong.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  wrong 
to  you.  Now  we  are  two  left  alone  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  one,  and  you  have  no 
one.  Could  we  not  do  any  better  ?  Mary, 
I  think  it  w’ould  please  Ai/zi,  perhaps,  if  we 
tried  to  be  friends.” 

My  heart  was  quite  full.  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  upon  her  and  kissed  her.  I 
could  have  killed  her.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

“  We  have  never  been  enemies,”  I  said. 

“  No.  But  friends — that  is  different. 
There  never  were  two  so  lonely.  If  we 
stayed  together  we  might  get  to  be  fond  of 
each  other,  Mary ;  we  might  keep  togeth¬ 
er  out  of  the  cola  w’orld.  Two  together 
are  stronger  than  one  alone.  You  don’t 
know  how  cold  the  world  is,  you  are  so 
young.  If  we  were  to  keep  together  we 
might  stay — at  home.” 

Some  evil  spirit  moved  me,  I  cannot  tell 
how ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found 
her  out,  that  it  was  this  she  wanted.  I 
got  up  from  my  chair  flaming  with  the 
momentary  hot  passion  of  grief.  “If 
there  is  any  money  for  me,  and  if  you  want 
that,  you  can  have  it,”  I  cried,  and  tried 
to  go  away. 

S^he  gave  a  little  moaning  cry,  as  if  I 
had  struck  her.  “  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  !”  she 
cried,  with  a  wailing  voice  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  indignation ;  and  then  she  put  out 
her  hand  and  caught  my  dress.  I  could 
not  have  got  away  if  I  had  wished,  and  I 
did  not  wish  it,  for  I  was  devoured  by 
curiosity  about  what  she  would  do  and  say. 
This  curiosity  was  the  beginning  of  inter¬ 
est,  though  I  did  not  know  it ;  it  fascinated 
me  to  her.  She  caught  my  dress  and 
drew  me  closer.  She  put  her  other  hand 
on  mine,  and  drew  me  down  to  her,  so 
that  my  face  approached  hers.  She  put 
up  her  white  cheek,  her  eyes  all  hollowed 
out  with  crying,  to  mine :  “  Mary,”  she 
said,  in  a  heartrending  tone,  “  do  not  go 
away  from  me.  I  have  nobody  but  you 
in  the  world.”  Then  she  paused.  “  I  am 
going  to  have  a  baby,”  she  said  all  at  once, 
with  a  low,  sharp  cry, 

I  was  confounded.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  said  or  did.  Shame,  wonder,  pity, 
emotion — all  mingled  in  me.  I  was  very 
young,  younger  in  heart  than  I  was  in 
years;  and  to  have  such  a  thing  told  to 
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me  overwhelmed  me  with  shame  and  awe. 
It  was  so  wonderful,  so  mysterious,  so  ter¬ 
rible.  I  dropped  on  my  knees  beside  her 
and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
cried.  I  could  not  resist  any  longer,  or 
shut  myself  up.  We  cried  together,  cling¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  weeping  over  our  secret. 
He  had  not  known.  At  the  last,  when 
she  was  aware  herself,  she  would  not  tell 
him  to  add  to  his  pains.  “  He  will  know 
in  heaven,  Mary,”  she  said,  winding  her 
arms  round  me,  weeping  on  my  shoulder, 
shaking  me,  frail  support  as  I  was,  with 
her  sobs.  This  w’as  how  the  other  Mary 
and  I  became  one.  W’e  were  not  without 
comfort  as  we  crept  upstairs,  with  our  pale 
faces.  She  went  with  me  to  my  room ; 
she  would  not  let  me  go.  I  had  to  hold 
her  hand  even  when  we  went  to  sleep. 
“  Do  not  leave  me,  Mary :  stay  w'ith  me, 
Mary,”  she  moaned,  whenever  I  stirred. 
And  we  slept  by  snatches,  in  our  weari¬ 
ness;  slept  and  woke  to  sob,  and  then  slept 
again. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

This  union,  following  so  close  upon  our 
complete  severance  from  each  other,  aston¬ 
ished  everybody.  We  frightened  Ellen. 
When  she  came  to  call  me  next  morning, 
and  saw  the  other  sleeping  by  me,  she 
thought  it  was  witchcraft;  but  I  did  not 
mind  that.  I  rose,  and  dressed  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  not  to  wake  her.  She  was  sleeping 
(leeply  at  last,  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
During  all  papa’s  illness  she  had  not  rest¬ 
ed  at  all,  and  at  last  sorrow  and  watching 
had  worn  her  out.  But  I  need  not  go  over 
at  length  everything  that  happened.  We 
told  kind  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs.  Stephens, 
our  nearest  neighbors ;  and  I  believe  they 
told  it  to  many  in  the  parish ;  but  Mary 
and  I  neither  knew  nor  heard  what  went 
on  out  of  our  house.  I  had  got  to  call  her 
Mary,  as  he  did ;  I  liked  it  now — it  no 
longer  seemed  to  interfere  with  me.  I 
thought  my  voice  sounded  round  and  soft 
like  his  when  I  said  her  name — Mary.  It 
is  a  pleasant  name  to  say,  though  it  is  my 
own.  I  got  to  admire  it,  being  hers — I, 
who  had  hated  her  for  being  so  called. 
But  all  that  was  changed  now. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  our  business 
was  settled,  for  I  know  nothing  about  busi¬ 
ness.  This  I  know,  that  she  managed  it 
all  herself,  as  she  had  said;  she  would  not 
let  Spicer  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
She  wrote  about  the’  money  to  an  old 


friend  of  papa’s,  and  got  it  invested  and  all 
settled.  Half  was  for  her  and  half  for  me. 

It  brought  us  in  about  85/.  a  year.  We 
settled  to  let  the  first  floor,  two  rooms  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room, 
which  would  pay  our  rent;  and  we  got 
three  or  four  little  pupils,  who  came  every 
day,  and  whom  we  taught.  Everything 
was  very  closely  calculated,  but  we  decided 
that  we  could  manage  it  We  had  never 
been  used  to  be  rich,  neither  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  though  when  all  was  well  I  had 
dreamed  of  going  away  among  strangers, 
yet  now  I  could  not  help  chiming  in  with 
that  despierate  desire  of  hers  to  avoid 
separation  and  remain  together.  She  used 
to  tell  me  stories  of  how  she  had  been  used 
when  she  was  a  governess.  How  she  had 
lived  upstairs  in  a  school-room  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  houseful  of  people ;  how 
when  she  came  downstairs  she  was  in  the 
society  without  belonging  to  it ;  and  how  ■ 
when  any  one  in  the  family  was  kind  to 
her  they  got  into  trouble.  What  she  said 
was  quite  vague,  but  it  was  not  comfort¬ 
able  ;  and  by  degrees  my  dreams  and  ideas 
were  modified  by  her  experience.  But  I 
could  not  be  cured  of  my  follies  all  in  a 
moment,  even  by  grief.  After  a  while  I 
began  to  dream  again ;  and  now  my 
dreams  were  of  my  high  estate  being  dis¬ 
covered  somehow  when  I  was  seated  lone¬ 
ly  in  that  school-room,  trying  to  get 
through  the  weary  evening.  I  used  to  make 
a  picture  to  myself  of  how  the  lady  of  the 
house  would  come  pienitent  and  ashamed, 
and  make  a  hundred  apologies ;  and  how 
I  would  say  to  her,  that  though  her  other 
governesses  might  not  turn  out  to  be  Lady 
Marys,  yet  did  not  she  think  it  would  be 
best  to  be  kind  and  make  friends  of  them  ? 
Lady  Mary !  I  clung  to  my  absurdity, 
though  I  began  to  be  old  enough  to  see 
how  ridiculous  it  was.  How  could  I  ever 
turn  out  to  be  any  body  now — now  that 
papa  was  gone  ?  But  when  a  girl  is 
but  sixteen  there  are  often  a  great 
many  follies  in  her  head  which  she 
would  be  deeply  ashamed  of  if  any  one 
knew  them,  but  which  please  her  in  secret 
as  she  dreams  over  them.  My  life  was  al¬ 
together  changed  by  papa’s  death.  It  is 
dreadful  to  say  so.  but  it  was  not  changed 
for  the  worse.  Perhaps  I  had  been  hap¬ 
pier  in  the  old  days  before  Mary  was  ever 
heard  of,  when  he  and  I  used  to  sit  togeth¬ 
er,  not  talking  much,  and  walk  together, 
thinking  our  own  thoughts — together, 
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yet  without  much  intercourse.  I  had  been 
quite  content  then,  having  enough  to 
amuse  me  in  my  own  fancies,  as  he,  I  sup¬ 
posed,  had  in  his.  But  now  I  began  to  be 
able  to  understand  why  he  had  wearied  for 
real  companionship,  now  that  I  knew  what 
real  companionship  was.  We  lived  togeth¬ 
er,  Mary  and  I,  in  a  different  way.  We 
talked  ovet  everything  together ;  the  small¬ 
est  matter  that  occurred,  we  discussed  it, 
she  and  I.  She  had  the  art  of  working 
everything  that  happened,  into  our  life,  so 
that  the  smallest  incident  was  of  import¬ 
ance.  Even  in  those  very  first  days, 
though  her  heart  was  broken,  she  soothed 
me.  “  Mary,”  she  sail,  with  her  lips 
trembling,  “  we  cannot  be  alw^s  crying; 
we  must  think  of  something  else  whenever 
we  can ;  we  must  tty  to  think  of  other 
things.  God  help  us ;  we  must  live,  we 
cannot  die.”  And  then  she  would  break 
down ;  and  then  dry  her  eyes,  and  talk  of 
something,  of  anything.  When  we  got  our 
little  pupils,  that  was  a  relief.  She  w'ent 
into  her  work  with  all  her  heart.  Her  at¬ 
tention  never  seemeil  to  wander  from  the 
business,  as  mine  constantly  did.  We  had 
four  little  girls ;  they  came  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
When  they  w'cnt  away  we  had  our  walk. 
In  the  evening  we  did  our  needlework,  and 
she  made  me  read  aloud,  or  sometimes  play, 
and  she  taught  me  to  sing.  We  used  to 
stop  and  cry  at  every  second  bar  when  we 
began,  but  by  degrees  that  hysterical  feel¬ 
ing  passed  off.  I  was  never  away  from 
her.  I  had  constant  companionship,  com¬ 
munion, — talk  that  kept  me  interested,  and 
even  amused.  I  got  to  be — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  it — ^happier  than  I  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  than  1  had 
ever  been  in  my  life. 

We  had  lived  like  this  for  about  three 
months,  and  had  got  used  to  it,  when  some¬ 
thing  came  to  make  a  little  change.  Mary 
and  I  rarely  sjxike  of  our  secret.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  my  secret  as  well  as  hers,  and  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  take  care  of  her,  with 
a  secret  awe  which  I  never  expressed.  I 
^ould  not  have  spoken  of  it ;  I  should  have 
been  ashamed ;  but  the  mysterious  sense  of 
w’hat  was  coming  was  always  in  my  mind. 
The  needlework  which  w'e  used  to  do  in 
the  evenings  filled  me  with  strange  feelings. 
I  never  dared  ask  what  this  or  that  was  for. 
I  was  afraid  and  abashed  at  the  very  sight 
of  the  little  things  when  they  happened  to 
be  spread  out  and  showed  their  form.  It 


was  making  them  which  made  me  a  good 
needlewoman :  perhaps  you  will  think  that  is 
of  no  great  importance  in  these  days  of  sew¬ 
ing-machines  ;  but  oh,  to  have  let  a  sewing- 
machine,  or  even  a  stranger’s  hand,  touch 
those  dearest  little  scraps  of  linen  and  mus¬ 
lin  !  Nothing  but  the  finest  work,  the 
daintiest  little  stitches,  would  do  for  them. 
I  used  to  kiss  them  sometimes  in  my  awe, 
but  I  would  not  have  asked  questions  for 
the  world.  This  is  a  digression,  however ; 
for  what  I  was  going  to  say  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  our  work  or  our  secret.  All 
this  time  w'e  had  not  let  our  first  floor — 
and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  in  her 
looks  that  Mrs.  Stephens  came  in  one  day 
and  told  us  that  she  had  heard  of  a  lodger 
for  us.  “  He  is  a  gentleman,  my  dears,” 
she  said,  “  quite  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  give  no  trouble 
that  he  can  help.  He  is  an  engineer,  and 
has  something  to  do,  I  believe,  about  the 
new  railway ;  otherwise  he  lives  at  home 
somewhere  about  Hyde  Paijc,  and  moves 
in  the  very  best  society.  When  I  say  an 
‘  engineer,’  I  mean  a  *  civil '  one,  you 
know,  which  is,  I  am  told,  quite  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  gentleman.  He  will  want  the 
rooms  for  six  months,  or  p>erhaps  more. 
His  name  is  Durham ;  he  is  cousin  to  the 
Pophams,  great  friends  of  mine,  and  if  the 
lodgings  suit  him  he  would  like  to  come  in 
at  once.” 

Mary  had  given  a  little  start,  I  could  not 
tell  why.  There  seemed  no  reason  for  it. 
Her  work  had  fallen  out  of  her  hands  ;  but 
she  picked  it  up  again  and  went  on.  “  His 

name  is -  What  did  you  say,  Mrs. 

Stephens  ? — a  civil  engineer  ?” 

“Yes,  my  love,  a  civil  engineer — Dur¬ 
ham,  his  name  is.  He  will  comewdth  me 
to-morrow,  if  you  are  agreeable,  to  see  the 
rooms.” 

Mary  made  a  visible  pause.  She  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  were  consulting  me ;  it  was 
a  curious,  appealing  sort  of  look.  I  looked 
back  at  her,  but  I  could  not  understand 
her.  What  did  I  know  about  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  civil  engineer?  Mrs.  Stephens 
was  not  so  observant  as  I  was,  and  pro¬ 
bably  she  never  noticed  this  look.  And 
then  Mary  said,  “  Very  well.  If  they  suit 
him,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  I 
should  have  preferred  a  lady - ” 

“  My  dear,  a  lady  is  a  great  deal  more 
at  home  than  a  man,  and  gives  more  trou¬ 
ble,”  said  Mrs.  Stephens;  “  very  different 
from  a  man  who  is  out  all  day.  And  then. 
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probably  he  will  dine  almost  always. at  his 
West-end  home.” 

The  idea  was  funny,  and  I  laughed. 
The  notion  of  the  West-end  home  amused 
me ;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
Mary,  who  was  always  ready  to  sympathise 
with  me,  did  not  smile.  Her  head  was 
bent  over  her  work.  She  did  not  even  say 
anything  more  on  the  subject,  but  let  Mrs. 
Stephens  go  on  and  make  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  coming  next  day.  I  thought  of 
this  after ;  and  even  at  the  time  I  noticed 
it,  and  with  some  surprise. 

Next  day,  just  as  we  were  going  out  for 
our  walk,  Mary,  who  had  been  at  the 
window,  started  back,  and  went  hurriedly 
into  the  little  room  behind,  which  had  once 
been  papa’s  study.  “  Mary,”  she  said, 

“  there  is  Mrs.  Stephens  and - her  friend. 

Go  with  them,  please,  to  see  the  rooms. 
I  am  not  quite  well :  I  would  rather  not 
appear.” 

.  “  I  am  so  stupid ;  I  shall  not  know 
what  to  say,”  I  began. 

“  You  will  do  very  well,”  said  Mary,  and 
disappeared  and  shut  the  door.  I  had  no 
time  to  think  more  of  this,  for  the  stranger 
came  in  directly  with  Mrs.  Stephens ;  and 
in  my  shyness  I  blushed  and  stammered 
while  I  explained.  "  She  is  not  very  well,” 
I  said ;  “  I  am  to  show  you.  Will  you 
please — sit  down;  will  you  come  up¬ 
stairs  ?” 

“  You  will  do  very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder.  “  This 
is  Mr.  Durham,  Mary,  and  I  don’t  think  he 
will  eat  any  of  us.  It  is  a  nice  light,  airy 
staircase,”  she  said,  as  she  went  up,  not  to 
lose  any  opportunity  of  commending  the 
house.  “  A  capital  staircase,”  said  Mr. 
Durham,  with  a  cheery  laugh.  I  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  at  him  yet,  but 
somehow  there  was  a  feeling  of  satisfacto¬ 
riness  diffused  through  the  air  about  him. 
I  cannot  explain  quite  what  I  mean,  but  I 
am  sure  others  must  have  felt  the  same 
thing.  Some  people  seem  to  make  the 
very  air  pleasant ;  they  give  you  a  sense 
that  all  is  well,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  good  and  honest  in  the  place  where 
they  are.  This  is  what  I  felt  now;  and 
when  we  got  upstairs  I  ventured  to  look 
at  him.  He  was  tall  and  strong  and  ruddy, 
not  at  all  like  any  hero  whom  I  had  ever  read 
of  or  imagined.  There  was  nothing  “  inter¬ 
esting”  a^ut  him.  He  looked  “  a  good  fel¬ 
low,”  cheery,  and  smiling,  and  active,  and 
kind.  He  settled  at  once  about  the 


rooms.  He  laughed  out  when  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens  said  something  about  their  homeli¬ 
ness.  “  They  are  as  good  as  a  palace,” 
he  said ;  “  I  don’t  see  what  a  man  could 
want  mofe.”  The  sitting-room  was  the 
room  papa  died  in,  and  it  cost  me  a 
little  pang  to  see  them  walking  about  and 
looking  at  the  furniture ;  but  when  people 
are  poor  they  cannot  indulge  such  feel¬ 
ings.  We  learn  to  say  nothing  about 
them,  and  perhaps  that  helps  to  subdue 
them.  At  all  events,  I  made  no  show  of 
what  I  was  thinking,  an({  it  was  all,  settled 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  to  come  in  on 
Saturday,  and  Ellen  was  to  work  for  him 
and  wait  upon  him.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  him 
in  the  house. 

And  thus  there  commenced  another 
period  of  my  life,  which  I  must  speak  of 
very  briefly, — which  indeed  I  do  not  care 
to  speak  of  at  all,  but  which  I  will  think 
about  as  long  as  1  live.  I  did  not  see 
very  much  of  him  at  fin  '.  I  was  nearly 
seventeen  now,  and  very  shy ;  and  Mary 
watched  over  me,  and  took  great  pains 
not  to  expose  me  to  chance  meetings  with 
the  stranger,  or  any  unnecessary  trouble. 
Ellen  managed  everything  between  us. 
She  was  a  good,  trustworthy  woman,  and 
we  did  not  require  to  interfere ;  she  was 
full  of  praises  of  Mr.  Durham,  who  never 
gave  any  trouble  he  could  help.  But  one 
night,  when  I  was  taking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Stephens,  he  happened  to  come  in,  and 
we  had  the  pleasantest  evening.  He 
knew  a  song  I  had  just  learned,  and  sang 
a  second  to  it  in  the  most  delightful  deep 
voice.  He  talked  and  rattled  about  every¬ 
thing.  He  made  Mrs.  Stephens  laugh  and 
he  made  me  laugh,  and  he  told  us  his  ad¬ 
ventures  abroad  till  we  were  nearly  crying. 
When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  he  got  up 
too,  and  said  he  would  go  with  me.  “  Oh, 
it  is  only  next  door ;  I  can  go  alone,”  I 
said  in  my  shyness.  “  It  is  only  next  door, 
but  I  live  there  too,  and  I  am  going  to 
work  now,”  he  said.  “  To  work  !  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  going  to  bed  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Stephens;  “  you  will  make  your¬ 
self  ill.”  How  he  laughed  at  that !  his 
laugh  sounded  like  a  cheery  trumpet.  He 
did  not  mean  to  kill  himself  with  work. 
“  But  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come  to  tea 
again,”  he  said.  How  pleased  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens  was!  She  always  says  she  likes 
young  people,  and  we  had  spent  such  a 
pleasant  night. 
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Many  more  of  these  pleasant  evenings 
followed.  Sometimes  when  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  quiet  after  tea,  she  would  send  for  me 
suddenly;  sometimes  she  would  Mrrite  a 
little  note  in  the  afternoon.  This  expecta¬ 
tion  filled  my  life  with  something  quite 
new.  I  had  never  had  many  invitations 
or  pleasures  before :  I  had  never  expected 
them.  When  we  sat  down  to  work  after 
tea  I  had  known  that  it  was  for  the  whole 
evening,  and  that  no  pleasant  interruption 
would  disturb  us.  But  now  a  little  thrill 
of  excitement  ran  through  my  whole  life. 
I  wondered,  would  a  note  come  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ?  If  it  did  not  come,  I  wondered 
whether  the  bell  would  ring  after  tea,  and 
Ellen  come  in  saying,  “  If  you  please, 
ma’am,  Mrs.  Stephens’s  com])Iiments,  and 
would  Miss  Mary  go  in,  and  take  her  mu¬ 
sic  ?”  Mary  never  interfered ;  never  said 
“  Don’t  go.”  She  looked  at  me  sometimes 
very  wistfully ;  sometimes  she  smiled  and 
shook  her  head  at  me,  and  said  I  w’as  get¬ 
ting  dissipated.  Once  or  twice  she  looked 
anxious,  and  told  me  a  story,  which  I  only 
half  understood,  of  girls  who  met  with 
people  they  liked,  and  w'ere  very  happy, 
and  then  lost  sight  of  them  ever  after. 
Mary  was  very  clever  at  telling  stories,  and 
I  was  fond  of  listening ;  but  she  did  it  so  well 
and  delicately  that  I  fear  I  never  thought 
of  the  moral — never,  at  least,  till  all  the 
harm  was  done  and  it  was  too  late. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Durham  either  meant  or  did 
any  harm.  To  say  so  would  be  very 
wrong.  It  was  as  imperceptible  with  him 
aj  with  me.  He  went  quite  innocently,  as 
I  did,  to  cheer  up  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  be¬ 
cause  an  evening’s  chatter  with  a  little 
music  was  pleasant ;  and  by  degrees  we 
thought  less  and  less  of  Mrs.  Stephens  and 
more  and  more  of  each  other.  If  any  one 
meant  anything  beyond  this,  it  was  she 
who  was  the  guilty  person.  She  would 
nod  off  to  sleep  in  her  easy-chair  while  we 
were  talking.  She  would  say  with  a  sleepy 
smile,  “  Don’t  mind  me,  my  dears.  The 
light  is  a  little  strong  for  my  eyes.  That 
is  why  I  close  them — but  I  like  the  sound 
of  your  voices  even  when  I  don’t  hear 
what  you  say.”  Alas,  if  she  had  heard 
everything  that  had  been  said  it  might 
have  been  better.  ‘After  a  while  he  began 
to  say  strange  things  to  me  while  she  had 
her  doze.  He  talked  about  his  family  to 
me.  He  said  he  hoped  I  should  know 
them  some  day.  He  said  his  mother  was 


very  kind  and  wise — “a  wise  woman.” 
These  were  the  very  words  he  used.  And 

then  he  said - other  things;  but  that 

was  not  till  the  very,  very  last. 

One  morning  we  met  in  the  little  hall. 
It  was  raining,  and  it  was  a  holiday,  and 
when  he  insisted  on  following  me  into  the 
school-room,  what  could  I  do— I  could 
not  shut  him  out.  He  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  room,  and  make  it  warm  and  bright. 
I  do  not  think  we  had  ever  been  quite 
alone  before.  He  came  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  looking  out  upon  the  bare 
bit  of  smoky  grass  and  the  water-butt. 
And  then  all  at  once  he  came  to  me  and 
took  my  hand.  “  If  I  had  a  nice  little 
house  out  in  the  country,  with  flowers  and 
trees  about  it,  a  bright  little  house — Mary — 
w'ould  you  come  and  be  my  little  wife,  and 
take  care  of  it  and  me  ?” 

Oh,  what  a  thing  to  have  said  to  you, 
all  at  once,  without  warning,  in  the  heart 
of  your  own  dull  little  life,  when  yop 
thought  you  were  to  work,  and  pinch,  and 
put  up  with  things,  for  ever!  It  was 
different  from  my  old  fancy.  But  how  poor 
a  thing  to  have  been  found  out  to  be  Lady 
Mary  in  comparison  with  this!  What  I 
said  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We  stood 
together  in  the  little  old  study,  among  the 
forms  where  we  had  our  little  scholars,  as 
if  we  had  been  in  a  fairy  palace.  I  was  not 
seventeen.  I  had  no  experience.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  him,  and  what  he  said.  It 
W’as  not  my  part  to  think  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  what  he  would  do,  and  what 
he  wouldn’t  do.  He  was  a  great  deal  older 
than  I  was;  about  thirty,  I  believe.  Of 
course,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  him. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  said  after  a  long 
time,  “  I  have  never  seen  your  stepmother, 
Mary  ?  I  have  been  three  months  in  the 
house,  and  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  must 
go  and  see  her  now.” 

“  Oh,  wait  a  little,”  I  said ;  “  wait  a  day. 
Let  us  have  a  secret  all  to  ourselves  one 
day.”  How  foolish  I  was ! — but  how  was 
I  to  know ! 

He  consented  after  a  while ;  and  then  he 
made  me  promise  to  bring  her  out  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  might 
meet  us  at  the  door  and  see  her.  I  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  this  with  a  light 
heart.  Though  it  was  very  difficult  to  hide 
from  her  what  had  happened,  I  did  so  with 
a  great  effort.  I  persuaded  her  to  come 
out  earlier  than  usual.  She  did  not  resist 
me.  She  was  kinder,  more  tender,  than  I 
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had  ever  known.  She  began  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  a  story  she  had  to  tell  me  as  we 
went  out.  I  went  first  and  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  aside  on  the  white  steps 
to  let  her  go  out.  Her  crape  veil  was 
thrown  back.  Though  she  was  still  pale, 
there  was  a  tint  of  life  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  was  more  like  herself  in  her  refined, 
delicate  beauty,  more  like  a  lily,  my 
favorite  image  of  her,  than  she  had  been 
for  ever  so  long. 

I  had  begun  to  smile  to  myself  at  the 
success  of  our  trick,  when  suddenly  I  got 
frightened,  I  could  scarcely  tell  how. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  him  standing  on  the 
pavement  gazing  at  her,  confounded.  I  can 
use  no  other  word.  He  looked  bewildered, 
confused,  half  wild  with  amazement.  As 
for  Mary,  she  had  stopped  short  on  the 
step.  She  was  taken  strangely  by  surprise 
too ;  for  the  first  moment  she  only  gazed 
as  he  did.  Then  she  dropped  her  veil,  and 
stepped  back  into  the  house.  “  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  something,”  she  said;  and  turned 
round  and  went  upstairs  to  her  room.  He 
came  in,  too,  and  went  upstairs  after  her, 
passing  without  looking  at  me.  His  under 
lip  seemed  to  have  dropped ;  his  cheerful 
face  had  lost  all  its  animation;  his  eyes 
had  a  wild,  bewildered  stare  in  them. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  oh !  what  did  it  mean  ? 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  wondered 
if  he  had  followed  her  to  speak  to  her,  or 
what  was  the  meaning  of  those  strange 
looks.  I  lingered  in  the  hall  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  feeling  miserable,  but 
not  knowing  why.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
she  came  downstairs.  “  I  had  forgotten 
my  handkerchief,”  she  said ;  and  we  went 
out  together  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  something  had  happened,  that  was 
certain.  She  did  not  talk  very  much  that 
day.  When  we  were  coming  home  she 
said  to  me,  quite  suddenly,  “  Was  it  your 
doing,  Mary,  that  I  met  Mr.  Durham  so 
at  the  door  ?” 

“  He  said  it  was  so  strange  he  had  never 
seen  you,”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  but  you  should  have  known  I 
would  not  do  that  for  nothing.  You  should 
not  have  been  the  one  to  betray  me,  Mary. 
1  knew  Mr.  Durham  once.  He  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  painful  portions  of  my 
life.” 

“  Oh,  Mary  dear !  I  did  not  know — ” 

“You  did  not  know,  and  I  did  not  want 
you  to  find  out ;  but  never  mind,  it  is  done. 
It  need  not,  I  hope,  do  any  harm  to  you.” 


That  was  a  very  strange  day;  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  morning,  and  then  the 
other  excitement ;  and  to  feel  that  I  had  a 
secret  from  her,  and  that  he  was  seated 
upstairs  giving  no  sign,  taking  no  notice  of 
our  existence  all  day  long.  I  was  so  agitat 
ed  and  disturbed  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  At  last  I  settled  myself  in  the 
school-room  to  do  some  translations.  When 
one  has  been  looking  for  a  long  time  for  a 
holiday,  and  something  happens  to  spoil 
the  holiday  when  it  comes,  it  is  worse 
even  than  if  that  something  had  happened 
on  an  ordinary  day.  I  think  Mary  was 
glad  to  be  left  to  herself,  for  instead  of  our 
ordinary  companionship,  she  sat  in  the 
parlor  at  work  all  the  long  afternoon,  and 
I  in  the  school-room.  One  of  the  doors 
was  half  opened  between  us.  She  could 
hear  my  pen  scratching  on  the  paper,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  my  dictionary — 
and  I  could  hear  her  moving  softly  over 
her  work.  It  was  autumn  by  this  time,  and 
the  days  were  growing  short,  and  neither 
of  us  cared  to  ring  for  tea ;  and  I  think 
Ellen  was  cooking  dinner  for  Mr.  Durham 
and  forgot  us  at  the  usual  hour.  We  still 
sat  as  we  had  been  all  the  afternoon  when 
the  twilight  came  on.  I  laid  down  my  pen, 
having  no  light  to  write  by,  when  I  heard 
some  one  knock  softly  at  the  parlor 
door. 

Mary  made  no  reply.  She  sat  quite 
still,  never  stirring.  The  knock  came  again ; 
then  I,  too,  put  my  paper  away  from  me 
and  listened.  The  door  opened,  .and  some 
one  came  into  the  parlor.  How  well  I 
knew  who  it  was !  I  listened  now  so  in¬ 
tently  that  nothing  escaped  me.  How 
could  it  be  wrong !  He  must  have  come 
to  talk  to  her  of  me. 

“  Mary !”  he  said.  I  rose  up  softly  in 
my  excitement,  thinking  it  was  me  he  was 
calling ;  but  before  I  could  move  further 
a  strange  consciousness  came  over  me  that 
it  was  not  me  he  meant.  The  old  feeling 
with  which  I  had  heard  my  father  call 
Mary  came  into  my  very  soul — but  worse, 
a  hundred  times  worse.  Oh,  had  he  too 
another  Mary  besides  me  ? 

“  Mary  I”  he  said,  breathless,  and  then 
panped.  “  How  has  all  this  come  about  ? 
Why  do  I  find  you  here  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  There  are  many  explanations  which 
I  have  a  right  to  ask.  You  disapjjear  from 
me — sent  away — I  know  not  how;  and 
then — not  to  count  the  years  that  have 
passed — after  these  three  months,  in  which 
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you  must  have  known  me,  I  find  you  by 
chance - ” 

She  knew  that  I  was  within  hearing,  and 
that  whatever  she  said  to  him  must  be  to 
me  too.  If  that  was  a  restraint  upon  her, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  vaguely 
in  my  mind ;  but  yet  I  did  not  move. 

“  I  did  not  wish  you  to  find  me  at  all,” 
she  said,  very  low.  “  Mr.  Durham,  there 
s  and  can  be  nothing  between  you  and 
me.” 

“  Nothing !”  he  said ;  “  what  do  you 
mean,  Mary?  Why,  there  is  all  the  past 
between  us — a  hundred  things  that  cannot 
be  undone  by  anything  in  the  future.  You 
know  how  many  things  there  are  connected 
with  you  which  are  a  mystery  to  me — 
things  not  affecting  you  alone,  but  others. 
How  you  went  away,  for  instance  ?  and 
what  became  of  you,  and  how  much  my 
mother  had  to  do  with  it  ?  You  must  have 
known  the  moment  I  found  you  that  all 
these  questions  remained  to  be  asked.” 

“  All  these  questions,”  she  said,  “  are 
made  quite  unimportant  by  two  things. 
First,  that  I  am  the  wife,  though  now  the 
widow,  of  a  man  I  loved  dearly — and 
that  you  have  begun  to  love,  begun  to 
think  of  some  one  very  different  from  me.” 

“Ah!”  he  said,  with  a  strange  brief 
utterance  of  distress.  Whether  he  w’as 
grieved  to  think  of  the  wrong  he  was 
doing  me,  or  whether  the  strange  posi¬ 
tion  he  stood  in  troubled  him,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  there  was  pain  in  the  cry  he 
gave — “ah!”  with  a  little  shiver.  “You 
have  abundance  of  power  to  pain  me,”  he 
said,  very  low,  “but  it  seems  strange  you 
should  upbraid  me.  Yes,  I  have  begun  to 
think  of  some  one  else ;  but  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  being  deeply  startled, 
deeply  moved,  by  the  sight  of  you.” 

There  was  a  little  silence  then,  and  I 
came  to  myself  slowly.  I  woke  as  it  were 
out  of  a  trance.  She  knew  I  was  there, 
but  he  did  not.  I  had  no  right  to  hear 
his  secrets  without  warning  him.  I  tried 
to  get  up,  but  could  not  at  first  I  felt 
stiff  and  weary,  as  if  I  had  been  travelling 
for  days  together.  I  could  scarcely 
drag  myself  up  from  my  chair.  The  sound 
I  made  in  rising  might  have  warned  him, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  heard.  Before  I 
could  drag  myself  to  the  door  and  show  I 
was  there,  he  had  begun  again. 

“  Maiy,”  he  said,  lingering  upon  the 
name  as  if  he  loved  it  “  this  is  not  a  time 
for  recrimination.  Tell  me  how  you  left 


Chester  street,  and  what  my  mother  Tiad 
to  do  with  it  ?  and  then,  if  you  choose,  I 
will  never  see  you  again.” 

“  Is  it  for  your  mother,  or  for  me  ?” 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer.  I  could  not 
stay  longer.  I  got  to  the  door  somehow, 
and  threw  it  open.  I  was  too  much  be¬ 
wildered  to  know  what  I  was  doing,  or  to 
think.  I  came  out  with  a  little  rush  as 
feeble  creatures  do.  “  I  want  to  get  away. 
I  want  to  go  out.  ,I  cannot  stay  there 
all  day  and  hear  you  talking,”  I  said.  I 
was  not  addressing  either  her  or  him. 
The  sound  of  my  voice  must  have  been 
very  piteous,  for  I  remember  it  even  now. 

“  Mary,”  he  said. 

Oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  sound! 
This  time  his  voice  was  startled,  pained, 
almost  harsh,  with  a  kind  of  reproof  in  it : 
not  as  he  said  Mary  to  her.  Oh,  papa, 
papa !  it  was  you  first  who  taught  me  the 
difference.  I  gave  a  hoarse  little  cry.  1 
could  not  speak.  Millions  of  words 
seemed  to  rush  to  my  lips,  but  I  could  not 
say  any  of  them.  “  I  have  been  here 
long  enough,”  I  managed  to  stammer  out. 
“  Let  me  go— let  me  go!  ”  Next  moment 
I  was  in  the  dark,  in  the  silence,  in  my 
own  little  room,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed¬ 
side,  crying  and  moaning  to  myself.  I 
did  not  know  why.  I  had  heard  nothing 
w'rong;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  my 
life  was  over,  and  that  it  did  not  matter 
what  came  next. 

And,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell  what  came 
next  She  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me 
the  whole  story,  and  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
I  understood  it.  She  was  not  to  blame. 
He  had  been  fond  of  her  (everybody  was 
fond  of  her)  when  she  was  the  governess 
in  his  mother’s  house ;  and  it  had  been 
found  out,  and  his  mother  was  harsh,  and 
she  had  gone  suddenly  away.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  which  need  have  made 
me  unhappy,  perhaps — so  people  have 
said  to  me  since — but  then  I  was  very 
young ;  and  I  had  been  happy — and  now 
I  was  miserable.  I  listened  to  her,  and 
made  no  answer,  but  only  moaned.  The 
night  passed,  I  cannot  tell  how.  I  did 
not  sleep  till  late  in  the  morning ;  and 
then  I  fell  asleep  and  did  not  wake  till 
noon.  Then  what  was  the  use  of  going 
downstairs  ?  I  stayed  in  my  room,  feel¬ 
ing  so  weary,  so  worn  out.  It  was  Satur¬ 
day,  a  half-holiday,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do.  She  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me 
again,  and  again ;  but  I  gave  her  very 
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little  answer.  And  he  took  no  notice — he 
sent  no  message,  no  letter — not  a  word  of 
explanation.  He  never  asked  my  pardon. 
In  my  misery  I  thought  I  heard  voices 
all  the  day  as  if  they  were  talking,  talk¬ 
ing — artd  he  never  sent  a  message  or  note 
or  anything  to  me.  And  then  after  a  long 
talk,  as  I  fancied,  with  him,  she 'would 
come  to  n^e.  “  Mary,  this  must  not  be. 
You  must  get  up.  You  must  be  like 
yourself.  Neither  Mr.  Durham  nor  I  have 
done  you  any  wrong,  Mary.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  call  me  Mary !”  I  said ; 
“  call  me  some  other  name.  If  you  knew 
how  different  it  sounds  when  it  is  said  to 
you,  not  to  me.” 

And  then  she  would  look  at  me  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  sit  down  by  me, 
and  say  no  more.  And  so  passed  this 
bitter  day. 

CHAPTER  v. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  When  I  woke 
up,  early,  I  recollected  all  that  had 
happened  with  a  flush  of  overwhelming 
shame.  How  childishly,  how  foolishly  I 
had  behaved.  I  was  very,  very  wretched ; 
bul  I  was  ashamed,  and  pride  got  the 
upper  hand.  I  dressed  myself  carefully 
and  went  downstairs,  resolved  not  to  show 
my  misery  at  least,  to  be  proud  and  forget 
it.  “If  he  does  not  care  for  me,”  I  said 
to  myself,  “  I  will  not  care  for  him.”  I 
pass^  his  room  very  softly  that  I  might 
not  wake  him.  There  was  early  morning 
service  in  St.  Mark’s  now,  for  the  curate 
who  had  succeeded  poor  papa  was  very 
High  Church.  I  stole  out  and  went  to 
this  early  service,  and  tried  to  be  good, 
and  to  give  myself  up  to  God’s  will. 
Yes,  it  must  have  been  God’s  will — though 
how  it  could  ever  be  God’s  will  that 
anybody  should  be  false,  or  unkind,  or 
cruel  I  could  not  tell.  I  know  it  is  right, 
however,  whatever  happens  that  vexes 
you,  to  accept  it  as  if  it  must ,  be  the 
will  of  God.  I  tried  to  do  that,  and  I 
was  not  quite  so  miserable  when  I  went 
home.  Ellen  opened  the  door  to  me, 
looking  frightenetl.  “T  thought  you  was 
lost ‘too.  Miss,”  she  said.  “I  have  been 
to  church,”  I  answered,  scarcely  noticing 
her  words.  Breakfast  was  laid  in  the 
little  parlor.  It  was  very,  very  tidy, 
dreadfully  tidy — everything  was  cleared 
away — the  basket  with  the  work  and  all 
the  little  things,  and  every  stray  thread 
and  remnant.  All  of  a  sudden  it  occur¬ 


red  to  me  how  little  I  had  been  doing 
to  help  of  late.  Instead  of  working  I 
had  been  spending  the  evenings  with 
Mrs.  Stephens.  I  did  not  even  know  how 
far  the  “  things”  were  advanced,  and  it 
seemed  strange  they  should  all  be  gone. 
Of  course  it  was  because  of  Sunday. 
After  a  while  Ellen  brought  in  the  coffee. 
She  had  still  the  same  frightened  look. 
“  Missis  wasn’t  with  you  at  the  early 
service.  Miss  Mary  ?”  “  Oh,  no,”  I  said, 
surprised  at  the  question ;  “  perhaps  she 
is  not  up.” 

“  She’s  never  lain  down  all  night,” 
said  Ellen ;  “  she  was  worrited  and  worn 
off  her  legs  going  up  and  down  to  you 
yesterday.  Miss — you  that  was  quite  well, 
and  had  no  call  to  your  bed.  She  was  a 
deal  more  like  it,  .the  dear.  She’s  never 
lain  in  her  bed  this  blessed  night,  and  I 
can’t  find  her  high  or  low.” 

I  scarcely  waited  to  hear  this  out,  but 
rushed  up  to  her  room.  The  bed  had  not 
been  touched  since  yesterday.  A  little 
prayer-book  lay  on  it,  as  if  she  had  been 
praying.  The  room  was  in  perfect  good 
order — no  litter  about  it.  The  “little 
things”  were  not  to  be  seen.  One  of 
her  dresses  hanging  against  the  wall  made 
me  think  for  a  moment  she  was  there, 
but  it  was  only  an  old  dress,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  was  gone.  Oh  the  terror  and 
the  pain  and  the  wonder  of  that  discovery ! 
I  could  not  believe  it.  I  rushed  through 
all  the  house,  every  room,  calling  her. 
Mr.  Durham  heard  me,  and  came  out 
to  the  door  of  his  room  and  spoke  to  me 
as  I  passed,  and  tried  to  take  my  hand, 
but  I  snatched  it  away  from  him.  I  did 
not  even  think  of  him.  I  can  just  re¬ 
member  the  look  he  had,  half-ashamed, 
appealing  with  his  eyes,  a  little  aba.shed 
and  strange.  I  scarcely  saw  him  at  the 
time — but  I  remember  him  now,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  I  have  never  seen  him 
again. 

.^nd  I  have  never  seen  Mary  again  from 
that  day.  Mrs.  Stephens  came  in  to  me, 
startled  by  the  news  her  servants  had 
carried  her;  and  she  told  me  she  had 
heard  a  carriage  drive  off  late  on  the 
previous  night,  but  did  not  think  it  was 
from,  our  door.  She  knew  nothing.  She 
cried,  but  I  could  not  cry;  and  it  was 
Sunday,  and  nothing  could  be  done — 
nothing !  even  if  I  had  known  what  to  do. 
I  rushed  to  Spicer’s,  and  then  I  was 
sorry  I  had  gone,  for  such  people  as  they 
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are  never  inderstand,  and  they  thought, 
and  think  to  this  day,  that  there  was 
something  disgraceful  in  it.  I  rushed  to 
Mrs.  Tufnell,  not  expecting  t®  find  her, 
for  now  it  was  time  for  church.  The  bells 
had  done  ringing,  and  I  had  already  met, 
as  1  walked  wildly  along,  almost  all  the 
people  I  knew.  One  woman  stopped  me 
.and  asked  if  Mrs.  Peveril  was  taken  ill, 
and  if  she  should  go  to  her.  “Poor 
thing,  poor  thing!”  this  good  woman 
said.  Oh,  she  might  well  pity  us — ^both 
of  us!  But  to  my  surprise  Mrs.  Tufnell 
w'as  at  home.  She  almost  looked  as  if  she 
expected  me.  She  looked  agitated  and 
excited,  as  if  she  knew.  Did  she  know  ? 
I  have  asked  her  on  my  knees  a  hundred 
times,  but  she  has  always  shaken  her  head. 
“  How  should  I  know  ?”  she  has  said,  and 
cried.  I  have  thought  it  over  and  over  for 
days  and  for  years,  till  my  brain  has  whirled. 
But  I  think  she  does  know — I  think  some 
time  or  other  she  will  tell  me.  It  is  a  long 
time  Ago,  and  my  feelings  have  got  a  little 
dulled ;  but  I  think  some  time  or  other  I 
must  find  it  out. 

This  wonderful  event  made  a  great 
change  in  my  life.  I  began  at  once,  that 
very  day,  to  live  with  Mrs.  Tunfell  in  the 
Square.  She  would  not  let  me  go  home. 
She  kissed  me,  and  said  I  was  to  stay  with 
her  now.  Mr.  Durham  came  twice  and 
asked  to  see  me ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him.  Then  Mrs.  Stephens  came  with 
a  letter.  He  said  in  it  that  I  must  dispose 
of  him ;  that  he  was  in  my  hands,  and 
would  do  whatever  I  pleased ;  that  he  had 
been  startled  more  than  he  could  say  by  the 
sudden  sight  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  me;  but  that  if  I  could  forgive 
him  any  foolish  words  he  might  have  said, 
then  he  hoped  we  might  be  happy.  In 
short,  he  was  very  honorable,  ready  to 
keep  his  word ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  hated  him 
for  his  virtue — for  treating  me  “  honorably !” 
Was  that  what  all  his  love  and  all  my 
happiness  had  come  to?  I  sent  him  a 


very  short  little  note  back,  and  it  was  all 
over.  He  went  abroad  soon  after,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  any  more. 

And  thus  my  story  ended  at  seventeen. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  many  lives  with  one 
exciting  chapter  in  them,  ending  at  seven¬ 
teen,  and  then  years  upon  years  of  mono¬ 
tonous  life  ?  I  am  twenty-three  now.  I 
live  with  Mrs.  I'ufnell.  I  am  daily 
governess  to  one  little  girl,  and  I  have  my 
forty  pounds  a-year,  the  interest  of  poor 
papa’s  insurance  money.  I  am  very  well 
off  indeed,  and  some  people  think  I  need 
not  care  to  take  a  pupil  at  all — better  off, 
a  great  'deal,  than  I  was  in  Southampton 
street ; — but  how  different !  I  heard  very 
soon  after  that  Mary  had  a  little  boy.  It 
was  in  the  papers,  but  without  any  address ; 
and  I  had  one  letter  from  her,  saying  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  live 
together,  and  that  she  was  sorry.  She 
hoped  I  would  forgive  her  if  she  had  been 
mistaken,  and  she  would  always  think  of 
me  and  love  me.  Love  me  ?  Is  it  like 
love  to  go  away  and  leave  me  alone  ? 
Two  people  have  said  they  loved  me  in  my 
life,  and  that  is  what  both  have  done. 

However,  after  that  letter  I  could  not 
do  anything  more.  If  she  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  for  us  to  live  together,  of  course 
it  was  a  mistake.  And  I  had  my  pride 
too !  “  I  always  felt  it  was  a  doubtful 
experiment,”  Mrs.  Tufnell  said  when 
people  wondered,  “  and  it  did  not  answer 
— that  was  all."  And  this  is  how  it  was 
settled  and  ended — ended,  I  suppose,  for 
ever.  Mrs.  Tufnell  is  very  good  to  me, 
and  as  long  as  she  lives  I  am  sure  of  a 
home.  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  her  story 
one  of  these  days;  for  she  has  a  story, 
like  most  people.  She  tells  me  I  am 
still  very  ybung,  and  may  yet  have  a  life 
of  my  ovm ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
people’s  lives. — From  Macmillan' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

(To  be  continued') 


THE  LEGEND  OF  S.  VITALIS.* 

V iTALis  Stood  before  his  cell  and  mused  ; 

“  ‘  Of  women  cometh  wickedness,’  so  spaice 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaking  truth. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  led  my  feet 
Far  from  the  perilous  ways  wherein  they  stand 


The  story  is  taken  from  the  January  volume  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  “  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
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Watching  for  souls  of  men,  for,  since  I  closed 
My  mother’s  eyes  in  death,  I  have  not  looked 
On  face  of  woman,  and  my  heart  is  fixed 
Not  to  regard  it  till  the  day  I  die.” 

And  peace  was  in  his  soul,  but  ere  he  slept 
He  read  the  Gospel, — how  the  woman  stood 
Behind  the  Christ,  and  washed  His  feet  with  tears. 

And  wiped  them  with  her  hair;  and  all  the  night 
Christ  seemed  to  walk  beside  him  in  his  dreams 
Through  the  great  sinful  city ;  foul  of  tongue, 
Bare-bosomed,  evil-eyed,  the  women  thronged ; 

But  He,  with  boundless  yearning  in  His  eyes, 

'?ointed,  and  said,  “  My  sisters, — shall  they  die  ?  ” 

And  the  monk  woke,  and  thought,  *  It  is  a  snare 
But  night  by  night  he  found  the  dream  return. 

And  ever  saw  within  the  yearning  eyes 
A  mightier  love,  and  heard  the  pleading  voice 
Broken  with  tears ;  so,  after  counsel  sought 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  house,  Vitalis  went. 

Much  mused  he  going  how  the  work  might  speed. 

And  doubted  much,  and,  when  he  reached  the  town, 

Stood  in  the  turmoil  as  a  man  amazed. 

'I'hen  wandering,  as  it  seemed,  with  aimless  feet. 

Came  to  a  quay  from  which  they  loaded  wheat 
On  corn-ships  teund  for  Rome.  A  sailor  cried. 

Mocking  his  garb,  “  Ho!  sluggard,  wilt  thou  work  ?” 

And  the  rough  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  God, 

Scattering  his  doubt,  for  all  the  day  he  worked 
Hard,  as  for  life,  then  going,  wage  in  hand, 

Found  one  who  issued  to  her  evU  trade. 

And  gave,  and  whispered,  “  From  thy  brother,  Christ ; 

Sin  not  to-night then  followed  to  her  house. 

Heedless  what  men  might  say,  and,  while  she  slept, 
Wrestled  with  prayer  and  weeping  for  her  soul. 

So  did  he  many  days,  but  some,  who  saw 
The  man  go  to  and  fro  in  evil  haunts. 

Thought  shame  and  spake  him  roughly,  “  Break  thy  vows. 
False  monk,  in  honest  wedlock,  if  thou  must. 

Nor  drag  the  robe  of  Christ  in  filthy  ways.” 

But  he  was  silent,  or  with  brief  reply, 

“  To  my  own  Lord  I  answer,”  went  his  way ; 

For  much  he  feared  lest  they,  the  thrice  accursed. 

Who  live  by  others’  sin,  should  mar  the  work. 

But  not  the  less — for  never  yet  was  maid 

That  shrank  from  ill  with  keener  pang  of  shame — 

The  iron  pierced  his  soul,  and  all  this  ci^, 

Save  but  for  those  the  lost  ones  whom  he  sought. 

Was  ever  this, — “  Lord,  let  my  cause  be  known ; 

Let  Thy  word  try  me,  living.  Lord,  or  dead, — 

All  as  Thou  wilt,  so  only  all  be  known.” 

And  oft  at  noon-day,  in  the  pause  of  toil. 

His  thoughts  unbidden  travelled  to  the  home 
,  Of  the  old  peaceful  days,  the  rock-built  cell. 

The  garden  in  the  ledges  of  the  cliff. 

With  melon  gay  and  pulse  and  climbing  gourd ; 

And  the  great  desert  sleeping  in  the  sun, 

Changelessly  calm ;  and  ’neath  the  furthest  sky, 

The  green  Nile- watered  fields  and  shining  stream. 
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But  at  the  last  it  chanced,  that  coming  forth 
From  some  ill-famed  abode,  a  passer-by 
Espied  and  smote  him,  harder  than  he  wot ;  — 

And  he,  as  knowing  that  the  end  was  come. 

Cried,  “  Man,  thou  smitest  sore,  but  all  the  town 
Shall  hear  the  blow  which  I  will  smite  thee  back.” 

'fhen  staggered,  bleeding,  wounded  to  the  death. 

To  such  mean  chamber  as  he  called  his  own. 

But  one  poor  wanderer,  whom  his  love  had  brought 
To  life  from  paths  of  death,  had  marked  the  deed ; 

And  her  nor  oath  of  silence,  nor  the  thought 
How  all  her  shameful  past  must  spring  to  light. 

Kept  but  she  told  her  tale ;  and  every  word, 

Heard  through  the  stormy  passion  of  her  sobs. 

Pierced  as  a  dagger  to  the  striker’s  heart, 

'Fill  grovelling  on  the  ground,  “  O  Lord  !”  he  cried, 

“  Forgive  me,  I  have  slain  thy  sweetest  saint.” 

Then  rose  and  hasted,  seeking  for  the  monk, — 

And  the  crowd  grew  behind  him  as  he  ran. 

Dead  on  his  knees  they  found  him,  with  a  scroll 
Whereon  was  writ,  with  hand  that  failed  in  death, 
yudge  nought  before  the  time,  till  Christ  shall  come. 

Bringing  to-day  the  hidden  things  of  night. 

And  making  plain  the  counsels  of  the  heart. 

And  when  they  buried  him,  behind  the  bier  . 

Walked  Patriarch,  priests,  and  nobles,  as  was  meet ; 

And  a  great  throng  of  women,  happy  wives. 

And  mothers  blest  in  wedlock-bands,  and  some. 

Vowed  servants  of  the  Church,  for  Christ  had  won 

His  sisters,  and  the  monk  had  worked  his  work. — London  Spectator. 
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Of  the  great  historical  edifices  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Escorial  is  more 
strongly  stamped  than  any  other  with  the 
character  of  its  age,  country,  and  founder. 
Its  vast  size,  its  harmonious  design,  and 
the  uniform  ashy  hue  of  its  granite  walls, 
invest  it  with  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur 
which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy 
site  on  the  slope  of  the  Guadarama  range, 
and  with  the  sombre  story  of  Philip  II. 
Begun  in  1562,  and  completed  in  1584,* 
it  stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  external 
features  as  it  did  when  Philip  died  there  in 
1598.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  busy 
on  it^  internal  decorations,  and  cases  filled 
[  with  all  that  was  rich  and  rare,  pictures, 

*The  site  was  prepared  in  1562-63;  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  23rd  of  April,  1563,  and  the 
last  on  the  13th  September,  1584.  The  architects 
were  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  J  uan  de  Herrera. 
One  master  of  the  works.  Fray  Antonio  de  Villa- 
castin,  superintended  the  builaing  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  completion. 


statuary,  and  bronzes  from  Italy,  tapestry 
from  the  Netherlands,  plate  from  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  Milan,  saintly  relics  from  many 
a  distant  shrine,  were  constantly  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  long 
the  treasury  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Philip  III.  began,  and 
Philip  IV.  finished,  the  noble  subterranean 
hall  in  which  repose  the  Austrian  and 
Bourbon  kings  and  their  queens  who  have 
given  them  heirs.  The  sum  spent  by 
Philip  II.  on  the  Escorial  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000  ducats,  or  about  one 
million  sterling;  and  the  Pantheon  cost 
his  son  and  grandson  about  100,000/. 
more;  both  small  sums  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  many  meaner  works  in 
our  days.  The  building  contained  a  con¬ 
vent,  a  college,  a  school,  a  very  noble 
church,  and  a  tolerable  palace.  From  the 
days  of  the  founders  to  those  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  religious  services  of  the 
temple  were  performed  by  a  long  line  of 
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Jeromite  friars,  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
of  their  splendid  abode.  The  palace  was 
fretiuently  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  kings 
of  both  houses;  and  Philip  V.,  though 
health  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
amongst  the  woods  and  waters  of  San 
Ildefonso,  used  to  say  that  he  was  as  proud 
of  his  Escorial  as  of  his  crown. 

The  Escorial  has  suffered  severely  and 
often  from  lightning  and  fire.  Seven  years 
before  its  completion,  on  the  night  of  the 
2 1  St  of  July,  1577,  a  tremendous  storm 
burst  over  the  rising  edifice.  Lightning 
struck  it  in  various  places  simultaneously. 
Some  picture- frames  and  robes  were  set  on 
fire  in  a  sacristy ;  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
wall  of  an  upper  room ;  and  the  w-estem 
tower,  now  called  the  Botica,  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  The  woodwork  of  the  tower, 
with  its  leaden  roof  and  eleven  bells,  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  a  staircase  below 
was  blocked  up  by  the  streams  of  molten 
metal.  Philip  II.,  who  was  staying  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  soon  on  the  spot, 
attended  by  the  veteran  Duke  of  Alba, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  took  command 
of  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators 
whom  the  conflagration  had  attracted. 
Having  organized  lines  of  men  to  hand  the 
buckets  of  water,  he  directed  the  action  of 
the  fire-engines,  indicated  the  doors  and 
windows  over  which  wet  blankets  were  to 
be  spread,  and  posted  himself  in  an  adjacent 
tower  from  whence  to  issue  his  further 
orders.  'I'wo  soldiers,  who  had  escaped 
from  captivity  at  Constantinople,  especially 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  skill  and 
daring  with  which  they  seconded  their 
veteran  leader.  Many  of  the  persons  en¬ 
gaged  were  for  tearing  down  the  adjacent 
roofs ;  but  the  master  of  the  works.  Fray 
-\ntonio  de  Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade 
it,  saying  the  walls  of  his  tower  were  strong 
enough  to  imprison  the  fire,  and  the  ball 
and  cross  of  the  tower  would  fall,  not  on 
the  building,  but  on  the  ground  below. 
His  prediction  was  verified  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the  pious 
King  retired  to  his  oratory,  to  thank  God 
for  the  extinction  of  the  fire. 

In  1642,  one  of  the  corner  towers  was 
shattered  by  a  thunderbolt ;  and  a  similar 
accident  happened  to  another  in  1650. 
Ere  the  pile  was  a  century  old  it  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June, 
1671,  a  chimney  in  the  college  near  the 
north-west  angle  took  fire ;  a  strong  north 


wind  rising  soon  afterwards  carried  some 
sparks  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adjacent 
roof,  and  the  vast  edifice  continued  to  burn 
for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A  great  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  entire  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  belfry,  with  a  fine  peal  of 
bells,  perished.  The  church,  of  which 
the  noble  dome  is  the  crown  and  centre 
of  the  structure,  was  in  great  danger,  and 
the  Holy  Sacrament  had  to  be  carried  off 
at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety.  Canon 
Quevedo,  the  latest  historian  of  the  Esco¬ 
rial,  writing  of  the  event  in  1854,  thus 
moralizes  upon  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
wafer : — “  The  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  splendor  of  the  furious  con¬ 
flagration  which  threatened  to  destroy  His 
holy  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afflicting 
sight ;  religion  multiplied  the  terrors  of  the 
scene ;  all  were  in  tears  ;  for  it  seemed  as 
if  in  this  transit  of  God  himself  as  a  fugitive 
from  peril,  all  hope  of  rescue  was  taken 
away'.”*  An  immense  amount  of  valuable 
property  was  destroyed,  including  a  pre¬ 
cious  library  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  which, 
by  an  odd  chance,  was  ignited  from  the 
great  Turkish  standard  made  of  cotton, 
captured  in  the  Turkish  admiral’s  ship  at 
Lepanto.  The  damage  done  to  the  build¬ 
ing  was  estimated  at  90,000/.,  and  the 
repairs  took  four  years  to  accomplish. 
One-third  of  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the 
King,  Charles  II.,  and  two-thirds  were 
provided  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Jero¬ 
mite  brotherhood,  thanks  to  the  energy 
and  administrative  ability  of  Fray  Marcos 
de  Herrera,  their  Prior.  The  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fire  led  to  a  general  belief 
in  Europe  that  the  great  monument  of 
Philip  II.  was  no  more.  A  brief  and  meagre 
abridgment  of  the  work  of  Los  Santos  t 
was  published  in  London,  entitled  The 
Escorial }  or,  a  description  of  that  wonder 
of  the  world  built  by  King  Philip  II.,  and 
lately  consumed  by  fire.  Translated  into 
English  by  a  Servant  of  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  in  his  Extraordinary  Embassie.  Lon¬ 
don,  1671. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  September, 
1732,  a  terrific  thunderstorm  burst  over 


*Hisloria  del  Real  Monasterio  de  San  Lorento 
del  Escorial  escrita  por  el  ex-Bibliothecario  de  S.  M. 
en  dicho  Monasterio,  Don  Jose  Quevedo,  Can6nigo 
de  Badajos.  Madrid,  1854,  8vo.  p.  125. 

•  Dlscripdon  del  Monasterio  de  San  Lorento  del 
Escorial.  Por  el  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Santos. 
Madrid,  1637  and  1664.  fol. 
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the  Escorial,  and  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  struck  with  lightning.  Careful  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  next  morning  at  daybreak 
without  discovery  of  damage ;  but  at  one 
o’clock  of  that  day  the  roof  near  the  tower 
of  the  Seminario  was  found  to  be  in  flames. 
The  fire  reached  the  lantern  of  the  College, 
and  was  already  perceptible  in  the  inner 
cloisters,  when  it  was  got  under  by  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  the  miraculous 
power  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  had 
revealed  the  victory  of  Lepanto  to  Pope 
Pius  V.  The  damage  was  not  very  great, 
and  with  some  assistance  from  the  King, 
was  soon  repaired. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1744,  the 
building  was  again  struck  by  lightning, 
which  ignited  a  quality  of  bark  used  for 
tanning,  and  the  store  of  firewood,  and 
consumed  an  interior  court,  and  the  entire 
conventual  provision  of  com  and  flour. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  in  consideration  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred 
upon  them  some  Indian  preferment  or 
revenues. 

On  the  i8th  of  November,  1755, 
shock  of  the  famous  earthquake  which 
laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  distinctly  felt  at 
the  Escorial.  The  fine  brass  chandelier 
which  hung  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
church-choir  was  observed  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes.  ITie  admirable  solidity 
of  the  building  withstood  the  subterranean 
commotion,  and  no  rent  or  subsidence  was 
discovered  in  any  portion  of  it.  But  the 
monks  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of 
singing,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion, 
a  special  Te  Deum  for  tlie  preservation  of 
their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire 
broke  out  towards  evening  in  one  of  the 
upper  stories,  in  the  magazine  of  wax  and 
torches,  and  blazed  with  great  vehemence. 
The  night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  the 
fire  being  arrested  by  the  thick  wall  of  the 
tower  of  the  Seminario,  was  soon  extin¬ 
guished.  Charle~  TIL  gave  5,000/.  towards 
the  restoration. 

The  evil  times  which  were  to  come 
upon  Spain  and  the  Escorial  in  the  present 
century,  began  in  1807.  As  the  French 
troops  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  Sep- 
tem^r  and  October,  the  dissensions  be¬ 
tween  Ferdinand  Prince  of  Asturias  and  his 
father  Charles  IV.  grew  more  and  more  irre¬ 
concilable.  At  last,  towards  the  end  pf  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  prince  was  placed  in  close  confine¬ 
ment  at  the  Escorial,  in  a  little  room  usually 


occupied  by  the  servant  of  the  Prior.  Of 
many  of  the  scandals  of  that  wretched  royal 
family  and  the  popular  manifestations  which 
followed  them,  the  Escorial  became  the 
scene.  In  the  various  military  occupations 
which  followed,  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
building  which  appears  predisposed  to 
conflagration,  should  have  escaped  injury 
by  fire.  In  March,  1808,  the  vanguard 
of  Murat’s  army  was  there,  and  General 
Barbou,  with  3,000  or  4,000  men,  was 
quartered  in  the  Seminario.  Soon  after 
the  famous  “  Dos  de  Mayo"  massacres  in 
the  capital,  preparations  were  commenced 
for  turning  the  Escorial  into  a  military 
hospital,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French.  On  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember,  however,  the  invaders  were  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  General  La 
Houssaye  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons. 
A  decree  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  excepting 
the  Escorial  from  the  general  suppression 
of  convents,  gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes 
of  a  quiet  life,  hopes  which  were  soon 
blasted  by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which 
only  a  few  of  the  older  fathers  were  after¬ 
wards  exempted.  In  1809  one  Quilliet,  a 
Frenchman,  whom  Joseph  had  appointed 
Conservator  of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in 
the  Royal  palaces  of  Spain,  or,  io  other 
words,  his  private  plunder  collector,  ap- 
p>eared  at  the  Escorial  with  a  royal  order 
for  the  removal  to  Madrid  of  all  the  precious 
objects  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
articles  in  gold  and  silver.  Three  hundred 
cart  loads  of  pictures  and  statuary  were 
soon  afterwards  packed  and  carried  off. 
Next  year  the  gold  and  silver  followed,  all 
but  a  few  things  which  the  monks  contrived 
to  hide.  This  rich  harvest  was  reaped 
by  a  couple  of  Spanish  commissioners,  by 
the  aid  of  a  list  furnished  by  Quilliet,  who 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  spoliation. 
This  man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in 
1807,  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion 
and  had  wormed  himself  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  poor  monks  by  diatribes  against 
the  French  Em{)eror,  and  by  circulat¬ 
ing  a  paper  called  Napoleon  unmask¬ 
ed.  Pleased  with  his  opinions  and  his 
taste,  they  showed  him  all  their  valuables 
and  curiosities,  and  like  their  sovereign  and 
his  family,  found,  when  too  late,  what  it 
was  to  trust  a  gavacho.  The  removal  of 
the  fine  library  was  entrusted  to  Antonio 
Conde,  the  well-known  Arabic  scholar, 
who,  though  a  partisan  of  the  French,  had 
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some  national  feeling  left,  and,  by  a  trick, 
saved  the  manuscripts  from  transi>ortation 
to  France.  Packing  them  carefully  in 
boxes,  he  deposited  them  in  the  convent 
of  La  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  and  then  buried 
them  beneath  a  mighty  pile  of  the  print¬ 
ed  books,  which,  as  being  less  valuable, 
were  brought  from  the  Escorial  in  open 
baskets.  For  five  years  this  mass  of  learn¬ 
ing  lay  in  dust  and  darkness,  and  being 
forgotten  by  the  invaders,  was  returned  in 
due  time  to  the  Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their 
proper  chamber,  and  the  printed  volumes 
to  display,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
place,  their  gilt  edges  to  the  visitor  of  the 
library,  a  fashion  noted  with  praise  by  an 
Italian  traveller  in  1650,  as  making  the 
walls  seem  “  clothed  with  gold  from  floor 
to  roof.”  On  the  12th  July,  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way 
to  his  disasters  in  the  north.  Wellington 
was  at  the  Escorial  on  the  9th  September, 
and  in  and  about  the  place  there  were, 
about  this  time,  40,000  British  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops.  The  upper  library  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  200  English  soldiers,  employed 
in  making  shoes,  and  the  whole  building, 
being  filled  with  their  comrades,  probably 
ran  greater  risk  of  fire  than  at  any  previous 
epoch  of  its  history. 

In  1826,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours, 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Escorial  between  the  Church  and  the  La¬ 
dies’  Tower,  including  one  of  the  belfries. 
The  building  still  bore  many  cruel  marks 
of  its  barrack  days.  By  this  fire  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  was  induced  to  come  to  its  relief, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on  it  about 
8,000/.,  his  pious  second  queen,  Mary 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  presenting  the 
Geronomites  with  a  custodia  of  ^old  and 
jewels  worth  10,000/.  The  building  in 
Ferdinand’s  time  was,  however,  still  further 
stripped  of  its  artistic  possessions,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of  Pictures 
at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  during  the  civil 
war,  apprehensions  of  a  Carlist  raid  caused, 
or  were  used  as  a  pretext  to  excuse,  the 
removal  to  the  capital  of  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
maining  pictures,  and  other  portable  works 
of  art.  In  June  the  monks  were  ordered 
to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress,  and  as¬ 
sume  the  habits  of  secular  priests  ;  and  on 
the  29th  November,  1837,  the  whole 
brotherhood  received  notice  to  leave  the 
country.  By  the  evening  of  December  ist 
sixty  old  men,  all  over  seventy,  were 


turned  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  furniture  of  their  cells 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  produced  8,000  reals,  or  about 
80/.  sterling.  The  Prior  alone  kept  his 
place,  under  the  name  of  Abbot-Admin¬ 
istrator,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  chaplains,  of 
whom  he  was  to  have  the  choice.  But  they 
also  were  dismissed  in  1 838,  and  the  care 
of  the  building  given  to  a  few  priests  living 
in  the  town. 

In  1840  the  Escorial,  thus’  deserted, 
showed  such  alarming  signs  of  decay  that 
the  Government  restored  one  of  the  towers 
and  made  a  few  other  pressing  repairs. 
In  1847  the  staff  of  chaplains  was  raised 
to  thirty,  and  they  were  ordered  to  live  in 
the  building,  which  they  did,  it  was  said, 
with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  these  ecclesiastics,  or 
the  survivors  of  them,  were  replaced,  by  a 
decree  of  Isabella  11.  (May  30,  1854),  by  a 
small  society  of  Jeromite  monks,  presiderl 
over  by  a  Prior.  The  revived  monastic 
life  of  the  house  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
by  the  Cardinal  Primate.  We  are  told  by 
the  historian  of  the  Escorial  that  a  “distin¬ 
guished  company  of  courtiers,  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  people  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  roy¬ 
al  seat  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
displayed  that  devotion  which  Spaniards 
always  display  at  all  religious  rites.” 

The  subsequent  revolution  has,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  once  more  put  the  Jeromites  to 
flight ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  monk  has  finally  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  cloisters  and  halls  of  Philip 
11.  The  casualty  which  has  again  brought 
the  name  of  the  Escorial  into  temporary 
prominence  is  a  physical  visitation  similar 
to  others  which  have  so  often  imperilled  its 
existence.  About  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of 
October  i,  of  this  year,  a  frightful  storm  of 
rain,  thunder  and  lightning  burst  over  the 
Castilles.  Violent  enough  at  Madrid,  its 
fiercest  fury  was  felt  at  the  Escorial.  A 
thunder  clap,  louder  than  many  other  very 
loud  ones,  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Guada- 
ramas,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  sky  became  clear. 
The  great  bell  of  the  monastery  was  then 
heard  ringing  its  fire  signal.  Lightning 
had  struck  the  roof  of  the  College  in  the 
Court  of  Kings,  and  the  flames  were  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  libraiy.  About 
700  people,  men,  women  and  children. 
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started  from  their  slumbers,  and  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  The  contents  of  the  library 
were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  there 
was  only  one  lire  engine  at  hand,  and  that 
in  bad  order.  Aid  was  telegraphed  for  to 
Madrid  at  1 1.30  p.m.  but  the  engines  with 
their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from  causes 
which  have  yet  U-  be  explained,  until  6.30 
A.M.  on  the  2nd  October.  King  Amadeus 
was  preparing  to  go  down  in  the  next  spe¬ 
cial  train,  but  desisted  in  consequence  of  a 
lelegram  from  the  officer  in  charge,  saying 
that  the  fire  was  subdued.  In  spite  of  this 
assurance  the  flames  continued  to  show 
themselves  all  day,  and  it  was  not  till  be¬ 
tween  9  and  10  A.M.  on  the  3rd  that  the 
conflagration  was  finally  quelled.  None 
of  the  works  of  art  were  injured,  unless  in 
the  removal.  Fears  were  entertained  for 
the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  library, 
not  from  the  effects  of  fire,  but  from  the 
weight  of  rubbish  which  encumbered  the 
floors  above  them  ;  but  the  cautious  and 
successful  removal  of  this  rubbish  is  said  to 
be  in  progress.  The  damage  done  to  the 
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building  has  been  variously  and,  of  course, 
very  roughly  estimated  at  25,000/.,  30,000/ 
and  40,000/  A  subscription  to  defray  the 
repairs  was  talked  of,  but  the  king  has 
announced  his  intention  of  meeting  the 
whole  expense  from  his  own  resources — 
an  act  of  generosity  far  beyond  anything 
his  people  has  yet  deserved  at  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  vicissitude  of  the  Span- 
diads’  eighth  wonder  of  the  world— once 
a  symbol  of  vastness  so  familiar  to  the 
English  imagination,  as  to  be  embodied  in 
a  rhyming  adage  preserved  by  George 
Herbert  : — 

My  house,  my  house  !  although  but  small, 

lliou  art  to  me  the  Escuriol ! 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once 
was,  should  refer  to  the  Differentes  Vues 
del  Escurial  par  Louis  Meunier,  1665,  or 
the  Vistas  del  Escorial,  by  Josef  Gomez  de 
Navia,  1800  ;  both  of  which  give  a  fair 
idea  of  many  of  its  most  imposing  aspects. 
— Corn  hill  Magazine. 
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No  one  need  be  anxious  just  at  present 
about  the  fame  of  Cowper.  The  eviden¬ 
ces  of  his  enduring  popularity  throng 
around  us  day  after  day,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  if  the  bulk  of  his 
works  be  as  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
poetry  as  unquestionably  is  his  often  re¬ 
peated  name.  But  the  religious  world  of 
England  will  not  willingly  let  his  memory 
die.  His  poetry  bears  in  their  eyes  the 
same  relation  to  the  ordinary  productions 
of  the  too  meretricious  muses,  that,  in  the 
self-same  extensive  circle,  is  occupied 
towards  theatres  pure  and  simple  by  the 
dramatic  compromises  offered  p>eriodically 
by  the  *  Gallery  of  Illustration  ’  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  by  Mr.  Bellew’s  ‘  Readings.’  It 
is  difficult  to  touch  pitch  and  not  to  be 
defiled,  and  the  children  of  Helicon  are 
nearly  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
Poets,  for  the  most  part,  are  Pagans — 
children  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  clients 
of  Apollo,  worshippers  of  Venus,  devotees 
of  the  thyrsus-bearing  Bacchus.  The 
living  are  as  bad  as  the  dead.  Mr.  Morris 
dwells  among  naked  statues,  and  folks 
who  talk  of  the  grave  as  “  the  straight 
narrow  house”  from  which  there  is  no 


resurrection.  Mr.  Swinburne  out-maenads 
maenads,  whilst  even  Mr.  Teilnyson  is  an 
utter  stranger  to  “hallowed  fire."  Mr. 
Martin  Tupi>er  no  doubt  is  a  child  of 
grace,  but,  the  godless  say,  not  of  song ; 
whilst  in  Cowper  the  most  despairing  pre- 
destinarian  can  claim  a  kindred  soul  whom 
profane  critics  have  never  hesitated  to 
place  in  the  muster-roll  of  poets. 

Hence  we  hear  of  him  continually,  and 
are  being  constantly  appealed  to  to  j)er- 
petuate  his  sacred  memory.  Now  it  is 
the  parish  church  of  Great  Berkhamstead 
that  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  memorial  window, 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  admiring  public. 

“  Where  once  we  dwelt,  our  name  is  heard  no 
more, 

Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way ; 
DeUghted  with  my  baulHe  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet-cappea, 
’Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 

That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our 
own.” 

So  wrote  Cowper  himself  in  that  im¬ 
mortal  morsel  on  ‘  My  Mother’s  Picture;’ 
but  could  the  gifted  hyp>ochondriac  ^come 
to  life  again,  he  would  learn  that  not  only 
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the  spot  where  he  was  born,  but  the  spots 
where  he  lived  and  died,  are  a  history  very 
well  known  indeed.  We  believe  that  the 
money  wanted  for  the  window  at  Berk- 
harastead  has  been  got  together,  and  now 
Olney,  where  the  no  doubt  excellent  but 
most  mischievous  Mr.  Newton  succeeded 
in  driving  the  poor  religious  enthusiast 
quite  cracked,  puts  in  a  word  for  a  similar 
gift.  The  house  where  he  dwelt  in  East 
Dereham,  where  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  dear  and 
faithful  “  Mary,”  died,  and  where  he  wrote 
his  last  melancholy  lines,  is  threatened 
with  demolition ;  but  the  only  question 
that  remains  is,  whether  the  public  shall 
purchase  and  so  save  what  is  called  “  so 
precious  a  relic,”  or  some  local  Dissenters, 
with  a  characteristeric  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  shall  avail  themselves  of  the 
historic  site  to  build  thereupon  a  place  of 
worship  and  call  it  the  ‘  Cowper  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.’ 

No !  Cowpcr’s  memory  is  as  yet  in  no 
danger  of  extinction.  Three  causes  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  him  famous  in  his  lifetime, 
and  those  causes  subsist  still.  We  need 
not  again  demonstrate  that  the  notion 
that  Cowper  brought  back  English  poetry 
to  truth  and  nature,  is  ignorant  and 
shallow  rubbish ;  and  as  we  shall  see 
directly,  Cowper’s  appreciation  and  render¬ 
ing  of  outward  nature  was  of  the  tamest 
and  tritcst  sort  imaginable.  The  three 
causes  to  which  we  refer  were  quite 
different.  Tlie  first  cause  of  his  popularity, 
and  one  which  operates  in  full  force  to 
this  day,  is  that,  thanks  to  Lady  Austen 
and  good  luck,  he  wrote  ‘  John  Gilpin.’ 
It  fell  quite  flat  at  first,  as  many  a  good 
thing  has  fallen  before  and  since ;  and  it 
owed  its  popularity  to  the  patronage  of  a 
comic  actor  called  Henderson,  who  se¬ 
lected  it  to  figure  among  his  recitations. 
From  that  moment  its  fortune  and  Cow¬ 
per’s  fame  were  made ;  everybody  had  it 
by  heart,  and  perhaps  not  one  child  in 
ten  of  the  educated^  classes  in  England 
has  since  been  bom  who  has  not  learned 
to  recite  it.  There  is  no  composition  in 
the  language  more  widely  known,  and  to 
mention  Cowper’s  name  is  to  conjure  up 
the  vision  of  the  laughable  ride  to  Ware 
of  the  trainband  captain  citizen  of  famous 
London  town.  And  just  as  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  ‘  Task,’  so 
it  still  introduces  us  all  to  works  we  might 
otherwise  very  possibly  omit  to  read. 
‘  The  Progress  of  Error,’  ‘  Truth,’  ‘Table- 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i 
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Talk,’  and  ‘  Expostulation,’  had  already 
been  published,  and,  as  the  professional 
critics  thought,  damned;  their  opinion, 
or  at  least  their  verdict,  being  that  all 
four  were  no  better  than  a  dull  sermon, 
and  displayed  a  mediocrity  which  neither 
men  nor  gods  can  tolerate.  When  ‘John 
Gilpin  ’  appeared  in  the  *  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,’  they  took  no  notice  of  it  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  when  an  actor  had  made  it  the 
talk  of  the  town  they  behaved  in  their 
usual  fashion,  welcomed  ‘  The  Task  ’  with 
a  chorus  of  admiration,  and  lacquey-like, 
bowed  with  servile  adulation  before  the 
very  person  whom,  before  he  had  become 
notorious,  they  had  insolently  endeavored 
to  exclude. 

This  is  what  ‘  John  Gilpin  ’  did  for 
Cowper  in  his  lifetime,  and  what  it  has 
done  for  him  since ;  and  happy  the  poet 
who  can  establish  an  enduring  place  for 
his  long  and  serious  works  in  the  affections 
of  a  frivolous  public  by  a  short  and  idle 
trifle.  The  second  cause  of  his  success 
then  and  thereafter  was  the  decided  re¬ 
ligious  cast  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  his 
poems.  He  was  a  truly  pious,  God-loving, 
and  God-fearing  man.  His  works  swarm 
with  his  contempt,  indeed  his  detestation, 
of  genius  or  fame  which  is  not  linked 
with  celestial  aims  and  inspired  by  celestial 
breath.  In  ‘  Table-Talk  ’  he  says  that 
poetry  in  the  days  of  Eden, 

“  Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degenerate  days. 

By  low  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  praise. 

Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream. 

And  yet  magnificent — a  God  the  theme  I” 

In  the  same  poem,  after  lamenting  that 
every  subject  save  religion  has  had  its  poet, 
he  exclaims : 

“  ’Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire. 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  assume  the 
lyre. 

And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue. 
That  He  who  died  below  and  reigns  above 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  His  name  is  Love 

and  he  concludes  with  the  daring  affirma¬ 
tion,  which  however  is  singularly  flattering 
and  congenial  to  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
that  one  madrigal  of  Sternhold  and  Hop¬ 
kins  were  worth  a  poem  in  which  figur^ 
“  Buder’s  wit.  Pope’s  numbers,  and  Prior’s 
ease,”  unless  these  last  were  informed  by 
virtue.  And  who  does  not  remember  the 
close,  we  had  almost  written,  the  perora¬ 
tion,  of  ‘  The  Task  ?  ’ 
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**  It  shall  not  grieve  me  then  that  once,  when 
called 

To  dress  a  sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 

I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair. 

With  that  light  task ;  but  soon,  to  please  her 
more. 

Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 

•  Let  fall  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for 
fruit ; 

Roved  far,  and  gathered  much:  some  harsh, 
’tis  true. 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof. 
But  wholesome,  well  digested  :  grateful  some 
To  plates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth. 
Insipid  else  and  sure  to  be  despised. 

But  all  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 

If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  'die  tinkling  of  a  minstrel’s  lyre. 

To  charm  His  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart ; 
Whose  power  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain. 
Whose  approbation — prosper  even  mine." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  will  ever 
write  in  England  in  this  strain  without 
securing  a  large  and  enthusiastic  public. 
It  may  not  be  a  polite,  or  even  a  very  well- 
educated  public ;  but  it  will  be  counted  by 
thousands,  and  unlike  other  publics,  will 
be  as  much  noted  for  its  obstinate  attach¬ 
ments  as  they  are  for  fickleness  and  shift¬ 
ing  tastes. 

The  third  characteristic  of  Cowper 
which  speedily  obtained  for  him  public 
attention,  and  which  still  chains  to  his 
chariot  wheels  hundreds  of  persons  who 
would  be  lastingly  attracted  neither  by 
the  religious  cast  of  his  works  in  gene¬ 
ral  nor  by  the  fun  of  one  short  piece  in 
particular,  is,  that  he  views  all  external  ob¬ 
jects  with  the  average  eye  of  the  common 
multitude,  and  is  chiefly  attracted  by 
what  attracts  them.  He  sees  the  same 
things,  and  he  describes  them  precise¬ 
ly  in  the  way  in  which  they  strike 
the  ordinary  observer.  He  is  in  this 
respect  cultivated  commonplace,  and 
is  fit  to  be  everybody’s  companion.  He 
says  for  them  what  they  are  thinking  to 
themselves.  If  he  takes  a  walk,  it  is  to 
note  the  breath  of  steaming  horses  labor¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  the  peculiar  distribution 
of  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  meadows,  to 
note  the  Gipsy  encampments  on  the  road 
side,  to  listen  to  the  creaking  of  approach¬ 
ing  wains,  to  be  alive  in  a  word  to  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  to  which  it  is  presumed 
the  whole  world  endowed  with  eyes  and 
ears  is  alive. 

“  Now  roves  the  eye. 

And  pdsted  on  this  speculative  height 
Exults  in  its  command.  The  sheep-fold  here 


Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o’er  the  glebe. 

At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but  scattered  by  degrees. 

Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  alf  the  land ; 

Then,  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain,  while,  lightened  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiflly  by. 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  o’er  his  team. 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay." 

It  is  just  the  same  with  him  when  he  is  * 
thinking  of  the  outer  world  as  when  he  is 
looking  on  it.  When  the  fire  has  been 
stirred,  the  shutters  have  been  closed  fast, 
the  curtains  let  fall,  the  sofa  wheeled 
round,  and  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing 
um  throws  up  a  steaming  column,  whilst 
everybody  has  got  the  proverbial  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,  he  falls  to  medi¬ 
tating  on  what  he  would  behold  were  he 
not  so  comfortably  shut  in.  Again  it  is  a 
ponderous  traveller  who  stalks  in  ponder¬ 
ous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team.  The 
wain  moves  along  heavily  ;  “  congregateil 
loads”  adhere  closely  to  and  sorely  im¬ 
pede  its  movement ;  the  toiling  .steeds 
expand  their  nostrils,  and  their  breath, 
forced  downward  by  strong  respiration, 
is  consolidated  upon  their  jutting  chests ; 
the  waggoner  plods  on,  with  half-shut 
eyes  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  with  his 
teeth  presented  bare  to  the  storm.  Very 
accurate  all  this,  no  doubt,  but  not  very 
recondite.  Hence  the  pleasure  it  gives 
to  so  many  people.  Cowper  indulges  large¬ 
ly  in  that  “  word-painting”  which  has  so 
much  delighted  the  critics  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  who  certainly  invented  the  word,  but 
not  the  thing.  But  Cowper’s  hearing  plays 
for  him  just  the  same  part  as  his  sight. 
He  is  affected  precisely  as  his  nearest 
neighbors  who  possessed  any  sentiment 
would  be  affected  by  it,  and  thus  he  ex¬ 
presses  what  he  feels : 

“  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sound. 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk,  or  grave ; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear. 

Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 

Fading  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pealirg  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous  os  the  gale  comes  on ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept.  Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains." 

Here,  manifestly,  it  is  only  an  excellent 
power  of  expression,  and  a  charming  trick 
of  amplification,  which  separate  the  writer 
from  the  reader.  The  thought  is  not  new, 
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and  no  new  use  is  made  of  it ;  only  it  is 
written  nut  large  and  clear  for  the  general 
eye.  People  like  that.  They  liked  it 
when  Cowper  wrote  :  they  like  it  still. 
And  there  is  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so.  Only  when  we  are  told  that  Cowper 
brought  back  the  erratic  English  muse  to 
truth,  ease,  and  naturalness,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard,  and  if  forced  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny  we  shall  have  to  declare  ^hat  his 
(leculiarities,  in  as  far  as  he  had  any,  were 
mischievous  rather  than  beneficial,  and 
his  innovations  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
Wordsworth  has  acknowledged  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  Cowper,  but  we  can  only  say 
we  are  very  sorry  he  had  any  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  Wordsworth,  however,  only  spoke 
the  literal  truth ;  for  much  of  the  prosy 
drivel  of  that  great  poet  may  be  traced  to 
such  unfortunate  inspiration  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  Joint-stools  were  then  create<l ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood:  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  mossy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular ; 

And  o’er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding 
stuffed. 

Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought. 
And  woven  close,  or  needfework  sublime.” 

How  is  it  possible  to  be  patient  with  a 
child  of  the  Muses  who  trifles  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  in  a  work  professedly  serious  ?  And 
how  can  one  keep  one’s  gravity  when  one 
is  told  in  heroic  verse  that  “  the  stable 
yields  a  stercoraceous  heap,”  which,  “  when 
lightly  shaken  by  Ihe  agile  hand  from  the 
full  fork,”  will  serve  to  aid  in  the  growing 
of  “  a  cucumber,  whilst  costly  yet  and 
scarce  ”  ? 

Here,  however,  one  sees  the  three  causes 
of  such  popularity  as  Cowper  enjoys.  In 
our  brief  illustrations  of  one  of  them — that 
is  to  say,  his  faculty  of  seeing  things  simply 
as  other  people  see  them,  and  of  describing 
much  as  other  people  would  describe,  if 
they  described  at  all — it  will  probably 
have  been  observed  how  marvellously  trite 
are  his  pictures  of  natural  objects,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  his  descriptions  of  nature. 
It  is  quite  startling,  after  being  told  that 
Cowper  was  essentially  the  lover  of  nature, 
the  man  who  brought  back  a  misled  people 
to  the  due  worship  of  the  beautiful,  to  turn 
to  the  passages  in  which  he  attempts  to 
render  in  language  the  shifting  and 
numerous  aspects  of  the  earth,  the  sky. 


the  seasons.  He  certainly  claims  to  be  all 
that  certain  critics  have  declared  him  to 
be ;  and  perhaps  his  own  assertions  have 
misled  them.  He  is  never  tired  of  de¬ 
claring  that  he  is  the  poet  of  nature.  He 
says  to  Lady  Austen  in  the  *  Sofa,* 

HiOQ  knowett  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 

But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  tnem  all.” 

It  is  Cowper  who  exclaimed, 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ;” 

it  is  Cowper  who  boasted  that  he  had 
loved  “  the  rural  walk  through  lanes  ”  : 

” . have  loved  the  rural  walk. 

O’er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river’s  brink. 
E’er  since,  a  truant  bov,  I  passed  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames.” 

At  the  close  of  “  The  Winter  Morning’s 
Walk,’  he  apostrophises  rural  life.  “  Hail !” 
he  exclaims — 

”  Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart -consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged 
abodes 

Of  multitudes  unknown.  Hail,  rural  life !” 

He  boasts  of  his  fidelity  to  the  country 
side,  to  the  blossoming  hedgerow,  to  the 
scarlet  hips  and  haws,  and  declares  that, 
poets  having  long  since  lavishly  exhausted 
all  the  materials  of  their  art,  he,  contented 
with  a  humble  theme,  has  poured  his 
stream  of  panegyric  down  the  vale  of 
nature,  where  it  creeps  and  winds  among 
her  lovely  works.  The  words  are  his;  for 
it  is  thus  he  always  speaks  of  her.  He 
sings  of  nature,  he  says.  But  how  ?  He 
tells  us  that  leaves  are  green,  that  sheep 
are  whitej  that  on  a  frosty  morning  sweat¬ 
ing  horses  steam,  that  the  postman  twangs 
a  horn,  that  the  lilac  is  various  in  array, 
that  broom  is  yellow  and  bright,  that  the 
jasmine  has  elegant  sweets,  that  the  wind 
makes  wintry  music,  but  that,  let  the 
months  go  round,  and  the  naked  shoots 
shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that 

“.....  slighted  as  it  is,  and  Iw  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 

I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan. 

But  there  I  laid  the  scene . 

My  very  dreams  were  rural,  rural  too 
The  first  born  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse. 

No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was 
tuned 
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To  Nature’s  praises.  Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me :  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  nt jrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 

The  rustic  throng,  beneath  his  favorite  beech.” 

But  when  w'e  follow  Cowper  into  the 
country,  into  his  rural  delights,  what  does 
he  offer  us  ?  Are  we  to  be  contented  with 
such  bald  trite  stuff  as  the  following  ? 

”  I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day : 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown. 
Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  wceoy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  favorite  herb ;  while  all  the  le^ess  groves 
That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change !” 

Surely  this  is  terrible.  This  is  what 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  see;  and  pretty 
much  what  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  say,  or 
perhaps  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
say.  And  this  is  the  poetry'  which  was 
an  improvement  up>on  Pope  !  We  might 
multiply  examples,  but  they  are  tiresome ; 
so,  before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
which  clears  the  way  for  our  consideration 
of  Cowper  as  a  satirist,  we  will  cite  one 
passage  in  which  Cowper  does  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  make  an  effort  to  be  fanciful : 

“  Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  peace. 
Return,  sweit livening,  and  continue^ong ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  em¬ 
ployed 

In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 

With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day  ; 

Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems, 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brows 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentations  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.” 

No  doubt,  the  picture  even  here  is  a 
trifle  confused ;  moreover,  it  smacks  rather 
too  strongly  of  Milton.  Still,  had  Cowper 
written  oftener  in  this  strain  he  would  have 
better  justified  the  now  extravagant  and 
inappropriate  encomiums  lavished  on  him 
as  a  poet  who  brought  us  back  to  nature. 

We  shall  probably  seem  to  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  wjth  the  depreciation 
of  Cowper,  though  we  certainly  sat  down 
to  extol  him ;  and  we  have  no  wish  here 


to  reverse  the  celebrated  part  once  played 
by  Balaam.  We  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  Cowjjer  is  rather  underratevl  than 
overrated  in  these  days,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  letters.  As  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  the  religious 
world  look  with  suspicion  on  pagan  poets, 
and  the  pagan  world  returns  the  compli¬ 
ment.  Men  of  culture  view  somewhat  as¬ 
kance  client  of  Apollo  who  is  consumed- 
ly  pietistic,  and  whilst  Cowper  has  certainly 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  steadily 
admired  and  cherished  by  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
being  somewhat  ignored  l)y  elegant  critics. 
But  Cowper’s  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  con¬ 
siderable  name,  even  if  we  approach  him 
free  from  all  theological  bias.  Cowper  is 
a  groat  satirist,  and  might  have  been  a 
still  greater  had  his  lines  fallen  in  less 
pleasant  places.  It  may  seem  ungracious 
and  ungrateful  to  tax  Mrs.  Unwin,  Lady 
Austen,  and  his  gentle  friends  generally 
with  defrauding  English  literature  of  the 
full  allowance  of  muscular  verse  from  the 
poet  for  whom  they  did  so  much.  No 
doubt  they  prompted  and  assisted  him  to 
write,  and  even  found  him  subjects ;  and 
some  may  think  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  influence,  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  at  all.  But  we  are  not  of  that 
opinion.  True,  it  was  comparatively  late 
in  life  that  he  wrote  those  works  which 
have  made  him  famous ;  but  we  find  him 
not  only  dabbling  in  ink,  but  paying 
court  to  the  Muses  when  he  was  only 
just  out  of  his  teens,  and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  person  with  so  rare  a 
talent  for  literary  composition  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  remained 
that  mythical  individual,  a  dumb  genius. 
Moreover,  his  genius  had  from  the  very 
outset  a  very  decided  cast,  and  a  cast 
it  maintained  td  the  end,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  surroundings  which  tender  female 
friendship  provided  for  him.  We  confess 
we  never  think  of  Cowper  devoting  his 
“  gentle  hours,”  as  he  has  himself  de¬ 
scribed, 

“  To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit, 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to 
please,” 

without  inwardly  wishing  that  this  bom 
lasher  of  vices  and  scourger  of  mankind 
had  seen  more  of  the  storms  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  life,  and  had  looked  deeper  and 
more  at  first  hand  at  that  complex  hu- 
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manity  which,  and  not  nature,  was  the 
theme  that  really  attracted  him  most  and 
inspired  the  best  and  most  succe^ul 
efforts  of  his  lyre.  He  was  the  luckiest 
of  poets,  as  far  as  his  own  individual 
comfort  and  happiness  were  concerned. 
A  Spenser  dies  “for  lack  of  bread,”  a 
Chatterton  for  lack  of  everything ;  a 
Collins,  of  raving  madness;  a  Marlowe, 
in  a  tavern  brawl ;  a  Jonson,  in  poverty, 
debt,  and  friendlessness;  whilst  Cowper, 
the  most  helpless  of  mortals,  never  wants 
for  comfort,  care,  and  other  folks’  con¬ 
sideration.  A  Shakespeare  marries  and 
repents ;  a  Milton  has  three  wives,  and  is 
not  much  belter  off  for  any  of  them ;  a 
Byron  finds  in  his  consort  the  bitter^t  of 
his  enemies.  Cow|)er  does  not  marry  at 
all,  and  is  coddled,  coaxed,  and  petted  by 
a  bevy  of  faithful  ladies.  But  could  he 
have  survived  the  absence  of  ail  these 
pretty  domestic  felicities,  it  would  seem 
certain  that  no  English  satirist  would  have 
approached  Cowper  in  the  excellence  of 
his  work. 

For  he  was  a  satirist  before  all  things, 
whatever  he  himself  may  have  thought. 
No  doubt  he  was  an  enthusiast ;  but  satire 
is  only  the  seamy  side  of  enthusiasm.  The 
author  of  ‘Table-Talk,’  ‘  Truth,’  ‘  Expostula- 
don,’  and  the  ‘  Progress  of  Error,’  is  the  same 
writer  as  the  author  of  ‘  The  Task,’  but  with 
his  literary  genius  finding  a  more  natural  out¬ 
let  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  His  range 
of  observation  in  either  case  is,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  limited;  but  he  displays  a  real  and 
thorough-going  zest  when  he  is  exposing 
the  vices  with  which  he  is  but  imperfectly 
acquainted,  that  is  by  no  means  so  per¬ 
ceptible  in  his  raptures  concerning  external 
nature  which  he  certainly  should  have 
known  so  intimately.  How  admirable  is 
his  description  of  the  “  ancient  prude,”  in 
‘  Truth  ’ ! 

“  Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth. 

And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth. 

Who  spanned  her  waist,  and  who,  where’er  he 
came. 

Scrawled  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget’s  lovely  name. 
Who  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  Tokay, 

And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day  ; 

Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn. 

And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm’s  length  in 
scorn.” 

It  is  only  lack  of  fit  subjects  that  pre¬ 
vents  Cowper’s  satiric  muse  from  putting 
forth  its  full  force.  He  knew  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  only  in  books  and  by 
imagination,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
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his  satire  is,  as  a  rule,  too  general  and 
sweeping.  Yet  it  is  full  of  power. 

“  But  when  a  country — one  that  I  could  name — 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame ; 

When  infamous  venality,  grown  bold. 

Writes  on  his  bosom,  *  To  bt  Ut  or  sold' 

When  perjury,  that  heaven-defying  vice. 

Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price 
Stamps  God’s  own  name  upon  a  lie  iust  made. 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade” — 

and  so  on.  How  exquisitely  too  does  - 
Cowper  tread  upon  that  dainty  borderland 
which  lies  between  invective  and  eulogium 
in  which  poetry  seeks  for  its  choicest  con¬ 
trasts.  After  an  indignant  burst  against 
“  the  demigod  Voltaire,”  how  dexterously 
he  shifts  the  note  in  the  following  touching 
passage ! 

“  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door 
Pillow  and  bobbins,  all  her  little  store  ; 

Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
ust  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
.ies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light — 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 

Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit ; 

Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  the  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies.” 

Nor  is  it  only  in  pathetic  moments  that 
Cowper  proves  himself  to  be  at  once  the 
satirist  and  the  poet.  Seldom,  it  is  true, 
but  occasionally,  he  waxes  inflamed  by 
really  fancy-br^  indignation,  and  pours 
out  his  soul  in  such  lines  as  these : 

“  ’Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined. 

Then  Genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 

And,  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred 
wires.’’ 

ITiat  Cowper’s  talents  were  mainly  of  the 
satiric  order  is  to  be  seen,  however,  with 
conclusiveness  in ‘The  Task.’  Doubtless 
he  intended,  from  the  outset,  to  be  more  or 
less  didactic  ;  and  such  was  the  intention 
too  of  Lady  Austen,  who  suggested  to 
him  the  subject.  But  the  original  design 
was  in  the  main  descriptive,  and  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  Cowper  adhered  to  the  idea  with 
which  he  started.  He  was  to  be  descrip¬ 
tive  and  playful ;  and  description  and  play¬ 
fulness  chiefly  mark  Book  I.,  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  ‘  The  Sofa.’  The  first  hun¬ 
dred  lines  are  dedicated  to  an  account  of 
its  origin,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  poet  betra)  s  his  natural  bent  is  in  the 
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closing  lines,  in  which,  after  afftrming  that 
Necessity  invented  stools,  and  Convenience 
suggested  elbow-chairs.  Luxury  prompted 
the  Sofa.  After  settling  that  point  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  sportively  declaring  that 
neither  the  sleep  of  the  nurse  hired  to  watch 
the  sick, “whose  snoring  she  disturbs,” 
nor  that  snatched  by  the  curate,  with  the 
tedious  rector  drawling  over  his  head,  is  to 
.  be  compjared  to  the  repose  yielded  by  the 
sofa.  This  enables  Cowper  to  boast  that 
though  he  himself  occasionally  indulges  in 
its  sanctions,  it  is  more  fitted  for  “  pangs 
arthritic  that  infest  the  toe  of  libertine  ex¬ 
cess,”  from  which  he  thanks  heaven  he  is 
free ;  but,  not  yet  forgetful  that  his  task  is 
not  to  scourge  the  vices  which  thus  bring 
their  own  punishment,  he  dashes  off  into  a 
rural  walk,  on  a  return  from  which  he  needs 
no  sofa.  Then  we  have  three  hundred  lines 
or  so  of  mere  description,  of  the  same  tame 
character  as  those  we  have  already  cited. 
There  is  a  momentary  allusion  to  the 
spleen,  but  Flora  is  said  to  be  able  to 
l^nish  it ;  and  when  he  inquires,  “  Whom 
call  we  gay,”  he  is  still  sufficiently  mindful 
of  his  intention  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
sunny  side,  in  which  the  lark  dries  his  fea¬ 
thers  saturate  with  dew,  than  to  be  seduced 
by  a  vision  of  those  whom  headaches  “  nail 
to  a  noonday  bed.”  Towards  the  close  of 
the  first  book,  however,  he  evidently  be¬ 
gins  to  tire  of  this  self-restraint,  and  has  a 
fling  at  London,  and  he  ends  with  the  fine 
lines,  worth  all  his  hard  colors  supposed 
to  represent  this  soft,  beautiful  world — 

“  We  can  spare 

The  splendor  of  your  lamps  ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.  Your  sonn  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes  ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth  ; 

It  plagues  your  country.  Folly  such  as  yours. 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 

Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne’er  have  done. 
Our  arch  of  Empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 

A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall.” 

Still,  in  this  first  book  he  on  the  whole 
sticks  to  his  design.  He  amply  atones, 
however,  for  his  self-denial,  in  the  second, 
which  is  called  ‘  The  Time- Piece  ’ — why, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Here  he 
bursts  forth  a  satirist  full-fledged.  He 
wants  “  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,” 
where  he  may  never  more  hear  of 
oppression  and  deceit,  or  indeed  of  man 
at  all.  He  hangs  his  head  to  think  him¬ 
self  a  man.  Sin  is  laying  waste  God’s 


fairest  works.  Sicily  has  been  punished 
with  earthquakes,  and  it  will  surely  be 
England’s  turn  next,  for  England  is  “  far 
guiltier.”  Then  for  a  moment  he  grows 
tender  to  his  native  land,  and  avows  that 
he  would  not  exchange  its  sullen  skies 
for  Ausonia’s  groves  of  golden  fruitage, 
and  her  myrtle  bowers.  Nevertheless 
he  declares, 

“  I  can  feel 

Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense. 
Should  England  prosper  when  such  things,  as 
smooth 

And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odor,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  should  fight — when  such  as 
these  , 

Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  he  pauses  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  pulpit  is  the  proper  vantage- 
ground  whence  national  sins  and  evils 
should  be  rebuked;  but  this  only  gives 
him  an  opportunity  for  satirising  in  turn 
the  pulpit  and  its  fashionable  possessors. 
Few  passages  in  Cowper  are  so  well  known 
as  those  in  which  he  portrays  the  rev¬ 
erend  advertiser  of  engraved  sermons, 
the  peht-maUre  parson,  the  clerical  cox¬ 
comb,  and  the  pulpit  story-tellers  and 
jesters.  Thence  flows  *a  fine  occasion 
for  tracing  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
corrupt  clergy  upon  the  laity,  who  are 
thus  given  over  to  folly,  extravagance, 
and  profusion : 

“  Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues 
That  waste  our  vitals :  peculation,  sale 
Of  honor,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law. 

By  tri^s  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel ; 

Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.  Profusion  is  their  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that’s  base 
In  character,  has  litter^  all  the  land. 

And  bred  within  the  memory  of  some  few 
A  priesthood  such  as  Baal’s  was  of  old, 

A  people  such  as  never  was  till  now.” 

This  profusion,  so  finely  p)ersonified, 
is  next  traced  to  the  lack  of  discipline 
at  the  universities,  and  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  connection  is  not 
very  apparent,  it  gives  the  writer  a  chance 
of  hurling  abroad  some  lines  of  wonder¬ 
ful  force.  ‘  The  Time-Piece  ’  is  not  so 
much  as  named.  *  The  Sofa,’  ‘  The  Task,’ 
and  all  his  original  intention,  are  com- 
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pletely  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  he  brings 
Boole  II.  to  a  close  : 

“  So,  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
Polluting  Egypt.  Gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  covered  with  the  pest ;  the  streets  were 
filled; 

The  croaking  nuisance  lurk’d  in  every  nook. 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers  ’sca()ed. 

And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry.” 

The  third  book  opens  with  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  has  been  sadly  wandering 
from  his  theme.  Could  anything  more 
be  urged  to  prove  our  point  ?  He  in¬ 
tended  to  sing  ‘  The  Sofa,’  ‘  The  Garden,’ 
and  ‘  The  Time- Piece ;  ’  but  he  has,  he 
says,  got  entangled  in  thickets  and  brakes, 
and  has  lost  his  “  devious  course  un¬ 
certain.”  In  other  words,  he  purported 
to  be  a  pleasant  writer  and  trifler  in 
verse,  and  he  finds  to  his  horror  that  he 
has  become  a  satirist,  a  thunderer 
against  Mammon,  a  censor  morum,  al¬ 
most  as  fierce  as  his  schoolfellow  Church¬ 
ill,  for  whom,  by  the  way — was  it  be¬ 
cause  Churchill  was  a  satirist  ? — he  always 
displayed,  in  spite  of  that  poet’s  moral 
offences,  the  utmost  leniency.  After 
describing  one  who  loses  his  way  in  the 
mire,  though  intending  to  tread  upon 
greensward,  he  says  of  himself, 

“  So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 
To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due. 

To  tell  its  slumbers  and  to  paint  its  dreams. 
Have  rambled  wide.” 

He  declares  that  he  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  will  tread  a  cleanlier  road. 
What  is  the  use  of  his  cracking  the 
satiric  thong  when  pulpits  fail,  and  when 
he  i?  “  not  conversant  with  men  or  man¬ 
ners  much  ”  ?  Cowper  knew  his  ignorance 
on  this  point,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  but  so  strong  was  his  criginal 
bent,  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
keep  the  satiric  thong  quiet.  He  is  soon 
cracking  it  again  with  all  his  might.  In 
spite  of  his  resolutions  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  by  folly  and  enamored  of  sequester¬ 
ed  scenes,  he  is  quickly  back  at  his  old 
work.  For  a  time  he  lisps  prettily  of 
domestic  happiness,  of  divine  illumination, 
of  truth,  of  his  tame  hare,  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  a  retired  gentleman  in  his 
garden,  and  finally  treats  us  to  that 
lamentable  description  of  how  early 
cucumbers  are  to  be  grown,  foHowed 
by  versified  babble  about  pruning, 
greenhouses,  frames,  and  the  sowing  of 


flower-seeds.  But  he  is  unable  to  finish 
the  book  without  a  return  to  the  sounding- 
board.  He  cannot  close  his  panegyric  of 
country  pursuits,  without  dragging  in  a 
furious  philippic  against  London,  where 
lust,  riot,  vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  in  fact 
all  the  deadly  sins,  attract,  as  duly  as  the 
swallows  disappear,”  everybody  to  town. 
What  would  Cowper  have  said  in  these 
days,  when  folks  fly  off  to  town  as  duly  as 
the  swallows  come?  He  declares  that 
London  is 

**  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 

For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in 
vain.” 

The  fourth  book  of  ‘  The  Task  ’  is 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  all, 
for  it  portrays  the  delights  of  a  winter 
evening,  and  Cowper  here  sticks  to  his 
theme  with  more  fidelity  than  usual.  Yet 
even  here  he  has  a  fling  at  public-houses, 
at  fashionable  entertainments,  at  the  loss 
of  country  manners,  at  the  transformation 
of  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance 
into  a  person  adorned  with  lappets,  and  in¬ 
debted  to  the  smart  wig-weaver,  with  el¬ 
bows  ruffled,  and  French  heels,  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  spectator  to  wonder  that  she  has  not 
a  footboy  behind  her — at  the  neglect  dis¬ 
played  by  magistmtes  and  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  militia!  He  is  just  as  in¬ 
capable  out-of-doors  as  when  housed  in  a 
cosy  drawing-room  of  keeping  his  eye 
upon  external  objects.  When  he  takes 
his  winter  moniing  walk,  he  manages  for 
a  time  to  be  interested  by  the  foddering  of 
cattle,  by  woodmen  and  their  dogs,  by  the 
sun  and  the  icicles ;  but  these  suggest  to 
him  the  Empress  of  Russia’s  palace  of  ice, 
and  then  he  flies  off  at  a  tangent  to  discuss 
the  tastes  of  monarchs.  This  leads  him 
to  a  consideration  of  war,  of  liberty,  of 
patriotism,  and  the  thong  is  sharply 
cracked  again  in  our  ears  : 

“  The  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.” 


Let  him  make  what  resolutions  he  will, 
or  select  for  himself  what  themes  he  may, 
he  inevitably  falls  back  upon  invective. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  strongly  disposed 
to  regret  that  his  exclusively  country  life, 
his  secure  and  placid  existence  among 
charming  and  cultivated  female  com¬ 
panions,  was  not  broken  by  some  less 
melancholy  and  more  inspiring  vicissitudes 
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than  fits  of  madness,  and  religious  hypo¬ 
chondria.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have 
thus  lost  a  really  great  satirist.  For  Cow- 
per  had  all  the  natural  gifts  of  the  rhym¬ 
ing  satirists ;  all  that  he  wanted  was,  hrst, 
experience,  and  then  prompting  opportu¬ 
nity.  We  believe  that,  had  he  been  left  to 
his  own  devices,  and  had  he  had  to  fight 
out  his  own  path  in  life,  he  would  have 
equalled  any  of  our  English  satirists  in 
form  and  have  surpassed  them  all  in 
earnestness.  But  in  that  case  he  would 
not  have  chosen  blank  verse  for  his  me¬ 
dium.  He  would  have  stuck  to  the 
rhymed  heroics,  which  he  managed  with 
considerable  skill  in  his  earlier  works — to 

"  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course. 
Like  a  proud  swan  conquering  the  stream  by 
force.” 

Blank  verse  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  any 
one  to  handle  who  does  not  know  exactly 
what  he  has  got  to  say,  and  who  has  not  a 
self-denying  talent  for  saying  nothing  else. 
In  spite  of  many  noble  things  said  in  blank 
verse  outside  the  drama,  and  in  spite  of 
a  taste  which  has  prevailed  in  our  day  to  an 
astonishing  extent,  we  make  bold  to  affirm 
that  blank  verse  is  suited  rather  to  dramatic 
composition  than  to  any  other.  Mere 
narrative  in  blank  verse,  unless  the  theme 
be  very  lofty  and  permit  of  sonorous  peri¬ 
ods,  is  poor  bald  stuff,  as  a  good  ded  of 
Mr.  Tenn)rson’s  ‘  Idylls,’  notwithstanding 
his  laboriousness,  his  severe  critical  faculty, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  English,  amply 
demonstrates.  The  real  essence,  force,  and 
value  of  blank  verse,  is  that  it  is  declama¬ 
tory.  Hence  its  appropriateness  in  the 
drama,  and  the  annoyance  one  feels  when 
Shakespeare  makes  his  characters  speak  in 
rhyme.  Hence,  if  a  poet  insists  upon  writ¬ 
ing  blank  verse,  when  he  is  not  writing 
drama,  he  inevitably  steers  between  two 
equally  fatal  rocks.  He  runs  the  danger  of 
being  turgid  or  being  tame ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say,  having  before  us  ail  that  has  been 
written  by  Thomson,  Young,  Cowper, 
Wordsworth,  and  poets  of  our  own  day, 
upon  which  rock  men  oftener  split. 
Cowper  is  rather  declamatory  than  tame, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  his  blank 
verse  is  generally  wonderfully  good.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  blank  verse,  and  indeed  that 
of  every  living  writer,  is  very  poor  stuff, 
quA  blank  verse,  compared  with  Cowper’s, 
though,  of  course,  Cowper  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  Mr.  Tennyson  in  poetic 
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genius.  But  Cowper  has  the  defects  of  his 
virtues :  he  writes  blank  verse  so  easily  and 
so  well,  that  he  piles  on  his  words  without 
measure.  In  the  drama,  the  author  feels 
that  each  particular  character  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  he  is  limited  by  that 
something;  but  when  the  author  is  him¬ 
self  the  speaker  he  is  bound  neither  by  the 
necessity  of  the  situation  nor  by  any  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  in  his  metre  from  being 
intolerably  garrulous.  Hence  most  writers 
of  blank  verse  are  tiresome,  and  Cowper  is 
ineffably  so.  Rhymed  heroics  would  have 
necessarily  curtailed  his  lengthy  disquisi¬ 
tions,  and  he  would  often  have  had  to 
compress  into  two  lines  what  in  ‘The 
Task’  he  spreads  over  a  dozen.  Satire 
especially  in  blank  verse  lacks  point,  and 
satire  without  point  is  nothing.  As  perhaps 
the  best  sample  that  is  to  be  found  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  Cowper’s  best  style, 
we  may  cite  the  following  passage,  abridged 
from  ‘The  Task.’  He  is  speaking  of 
domestic  happiness : 

“  Thou  are  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 

For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 

ioys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield  ; 

'orsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  renown, 

Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets,  and  senates  seem 
Convened  for  purposes  of  empire  less 
Than  to  release  the  adulteress  from  her  bond. 
No !  Let  her  pass,  and  charioted  along 
In  guilty  splendor,  shake  the  guilty  ways ! 

The  frequency  of  crimes  has  w.ashM  them 
white. 

And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch 
Whom  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirched 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to 
own. 

.  Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  limes, 
Not  to  be  passed.  •  *  # 

Men,  too,  were  nice  in  honor  in  those  days, 
And  Judged  offenders  well.  Then,  he  that 
sharpied. 

And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained. 

Was  marked,  and  shunned  as  odious,  lie  that 
sold 

His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  every  nerve  and  action,  and  at  stretch. 

Paid  with  his  blood,  that  he  had  basely  spared. 
The  price  of  his  default.  But  now,  yes,  now. 
We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair. 

So  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity  (good-natured  age) ! 

That  they  are  safe.  Sinners  of  either  sex. 
Transgress  what  laws  they  may.  *  * 

Hypocrisy  *  *  * 

May  claim  this  merit  still :  that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care. 
And  thus  give  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
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But  she  has  burned  her  mask,  not  needed  here, 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance  that  her  shifts 
And  spurious  semblances  have  lost  their  use.” 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  ?  That  it  is 
high  p>oetry  ?  Perhaps  not  That  it  is 
satisfactory  satire?  Scarcely.  But  it  is 
magnificent  pulpit  eloquence,  that  ought 
to  have  been  satire.  In  fact,  parson  or 
satirist,  behold  the  alternative  rbles  marked 
out  by  nature  for  Cowper.  He  had  not 
sufficient  fancy  or  imagination  to  furnish 
forth  a  poet  of  consequence,  particularly  a 
poet  who  would  sing  of  nature !  But  he 
had  quite  enough  for  a  satirist.  Not  that 


a  gre<U  satirist  need  be  without  fancy — 
witness  Pope;  or  without  imagination — 
witness  Byron.  But  satire  can  get  on  tole¬ 
rably  well  without  them.  The  fine  ‘  Ode 
on  Boadicea,’  and  the  ‘  Lines  on  the  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George,’  are  perhaps  Cowper’s 
best  claims  to  be  regard^  as  a  poet ;  but 
his  love  verses  to  his  cousin,  whom  he  was 
not  allowed  to  marry,  lead  us  almost  con¬ 
clusively  to  think  that  for  poetry — poetic 
poetry — he  had  little  inclination  or  genius. 
Could  he  but  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
retained  his  moral  earnestness,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  our  English  Juvenal. 
— From  the  Temple  Bar. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

TWEED  SIDE. 

‘  ‘  Ah,  happy  Lycius  ! — for  she  was  a  maid 

More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 

Or  sighed,  or  blushed,  or  on  spring-flowered  lea 

Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy; 

A  virgin  purest-lipped,  yet  in  the  lore 

Of  love  deep  learnt  to  the  red  heart’s  core.” 

The  very  first  object  that  we  saw,  on  this 
the  first  morning  of  our  waking  in  Scotland, 
was  a  small  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  brown¬ 
faced,  yellow-haired,  bare- footed,  who  was 
marching  along  in  the  sunlight  with  a  bag 
of  school-books  on  his  back  about  as  big  as 
himself. 

“  Oh,  the  brave  little  fellow !”  cries 
Tita,  regarding  him  from  the  door  of  the 
inn  with  a  great  softness  in  her  brown  eyes. 
“  Don’t  you  think  he  will  be  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  some  day  ?” 

The  future  Lord  Chancellor  went 
steadily  on,  his  small  brown  feet  taking 
no  heed  of  the  stones  in  the  white  road. 

“  I  think,”  says  Tita,  suddenly  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket,  “  I  think  I  should 
like  to  give  him  a  shilling.” 

“  No,  Madame,”  says  one  of  us  to  her, 
sternly,  “  you  shall  not  bring  into  this  free 
land  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  south. 
It  is  enough  that  you  have  debased  the 
district  around  your  own  home.  If  you 
offered  that  young  patriot  a  shilling,  he 
would  turn  again  and  rend  you.  But  if 
you  offered  him  a  half-penny,  now,  to  buy 
bools - ” 

At  this  moment,  somehow  or  other, 


"A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH,”  ErC. 

Bell  and  our  Lieutenant  appear  together ; 
and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  the  girl 
has  darted  across  the  street  in  pursuit  of 
the  boy. 

“  What  are  bools  ?”  asks  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely. 

“Objects  of  interest  to  the  youthful 
student.” 

Then  we  see,  in  the  white  glare  of  the 
sun,  a  wistful,  small,  fair  and  sunburned 
face  turned  towards  that  young  lady  with 
the  voluminous  light  brown  hair.  She  is 
apparently  talking  to  him,  but  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  tongue  from  his  own,  and  he  looks 
frightened.  Then  the  sunlight  glitters  on 
two  white  coins,  and  Bell  pats  him  kindly 
on  the  shoulder;  and  doubtless  the  little 
fellow  proceeds  on  his  way  to  school  in  a 
sort  of  wild  and  wonderful  dream,  having 
an  awful  sense  that  he  has  been  spoken  to 
by  a  fair  and  gracious  princess. 

“  As  I  livi,”  says  my  Lady,  with  a  great 
surprise,  “she  has  given  him  two  half- 
crowns  i” 

Queen  Titania  looks  at  me.  There  is  a 
meaning  in  her  look — partly  interrogation, 
partly  conviction,  and  wholly  kind  and 
pleasant.  It  has  dawned  upon  her  that 
girls  who  are  not  blessed  with  abundant 
pocket-money  do  not  give  away  five 
shillings  to  a  passing  schoolboy  without 
some  profound  emotional  cause.  "Bell 
comes  across  the  way,  looking  vastly 
pleased  and  proud,  but  somehow  avoiding 
our  eyes.  She  would  have  gone  into  the 
inn,  but  that  my  Lady’s  majestic  presence 
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(you  could  have  fanned  her  out  of  the  way 
with  a  butterfly’s  wing!)  barred  the  en¬ 
trance. 

“  Have  you  been  for  a  walk  this  morning, 
Bell  ?”  she  says,  with  a  fine  air  of  indiffe¬ 
rence. 

“  Yes,  Madame,”  replies  our  Uhlan — as 
if  he  had  any  business  to  answer  for  our 
Bell.  • 

“  Where  did  you  go  ?” 

“  Oh,”  says  the  girl,  with  some  con¬ 
fusion,  “  we  went — we  went  away  from 
the  town  a  little  way — I  don’t  exactly 
know - ” 

And  with  that  she  escaped  into  the  inn. 

“  Madame,”  says  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a  great  apparent  effort,  while  he  keeps  his 
eyes  looking  towards  the  pavement,  and 
there  is  a  brief  touch  of  extra  color  in  his 
brown  face,  “  Madame — I — I  am  asked — 
indeed.  Mademoiselle  she  was  good  enough 
— she  is  to  be  my  wife — and  she  did  ask 
me  if  I  would  tell  you - ” 

And  somehow  he  put  out  his  hand — 
just  as  a  German  boy  shakes  hands  with 
you,  in  a  timid  fashion,  after  you  have 
tipped  him  at  school — and  took  Tita’s 
hand  in  his,  as  if  to  thank  her  for  a  great 
gift.  And  the  little  woman  was  so  touched, 
and  so  mightily  pleased,  that  1  thought 
she  would  have  kissed  him  before  my  very 
face,  in  the  open  streets  of  Lockerbie.  All 
this  scene,  you  must  remember,  took  place 
on  the  doorstep  of  an  odd  little  inn  in  a 
small  Scotch  country  town.  There  were 
few  spectators.  The  sun  was  shining 
down  on  the  white  fronts  of  the  cottages, 
and  blinking  on  the  windows.  A  cart  of 
hay  stood  opposite  to  us,  with  the  horse 
slowly  munching  inside  his  nose-bag.  We 
ourselves  were  engaged  in  peacefully  wait¬ 
ing  for  breakfast  when  the  astounding  news 
burst  upon  us.  , 

“  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  indeed.  Count 
von  Rosen,”  says  Tita ;  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  gladness  written  all  over  her  face 
and  in  her  eyes.  And  then  in  a  minute 
she  had  sneaked  away  from  us,  and  I  knew 
she  had  gone  away  to  seek  Bell,  and  stroke 
her  hair  and  put  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  and  say,  “Oh,  my  dear,”  with  a 
little  sob  of  delight. 

Well,  I  turn  to  the  Lieutenant.  Young 
men,  when  they  have  been  accepted,  wear 
a  most  annoying  air  of  self  satisfaction. 

“Touching  those  settlements,”  I  say 
to  him ;  “  have  you  any  remark  to  make  ?” 

The  young  man  begins  to  laugh. 


“  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  am  Bell’s 
guardian.  You  have  not  got  my  consent 
yet.” 

“  We  can  do  without  it — it  is  not  an 
opera,”  he  says,  with  some  more  of  that 
insolent  coolness.  “  But  you  would  be 
pleased  to  prevent  the  marriage,  yes  ? 
For  I  have  seen  it  often — that  you  are 
more  jealous  of  Mademoiselle  than  of  any 
one — and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  did 
not  interfere  before.  But  as  for  Madame, 
now — yes,  she  is  my  very  good  friend, 
and  has  helped  me  very  much.” 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  those  conceited 
young  fellows,  and  their  penetration,  too ! 
If  he  had  but  known  that  only  a  few  days 
before  Tita  had  taken  a  solemn  vow  to 
help  Arthur  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
so  as  to  atone  for  any  injustice  she  might 
have  done  him !  But  all  at  once  he  says, 
with  quite  a  burst  of  eloquence  (for  him) — 

“  My  dear  friend,  how  am  I  to  thank 
you  for  all  this  ?  I  did  not  know  when  I 
proposed  to  come  to  England  that  this 
holiday  tour  would  bring  to  me  so  much 
happiness.  It  does  api>ear  to  me  I  am 
grown  very  rich — so  rich  I  should  like  to 
give  something  to  everybody  this  morn¬ 
ing — and  make  every  one  happy  as  my¬ 
self - ” 

“  Just  as  Bell  gave  the  boy  five  shillings. 
All  right.  When  you  get  to  Edinburgh 
you  can  buy  Tita  a  Scotch  collie — she  is 
determined  to  have  a  collie,  because  Mrs. 
Quinet  got  a  prize  for'  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Come  in  to  breakfast.” 

Bell  was  sitting  there  with  her  face  in 
shadow,  and  Tita,  laughing  in  a  very 
affectionate  way,  standing  beside  her  with 
her  hands  on  the  girl’s  shoulder.  Bell  did 
not  look  up ;  nothing  was  said.  A  very 
friendly  waiter  put  breakfast  on  the  table. 
The  landlord  dropped  in  to  bid  us  good 
morning,  and  see  that  we  were  comfortable. 
Even  the  ostler,  the  Lieutenant  told  us 
afterwards,  of  this  Scotch  inn  had  con¬ 
versed  with  him  in  a  shrewd,  homely,  and 
sensible  fashion,  treating  him  as  a  young 
man  who  would  naturally  like  to  have  the 
advice  of  his  elders. 

The  young  people  were  vastly  delighted 
with  the  homely  ways  of  this  ^otch  inn ; 
and  began  to  indulge  in  vague  theories 
about  parochial  education,  independence 
of  character,  and  the  hardihood  of  northern 
races — all  tending  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  Scotland.  You  would  have  thought,  to 
hear  them  go  on  in  this  fashion,  that  all 
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the  good  of  the  world,  and  all  its  beauty 
and  kindliness,  were  concentrated  in  the 
Scotch  town  of  Lockerbie,  and  that  in 
Lockerbie  no  place  was  so  much  the  pet 
of  fortune  as  the  Blue  Bell  Inn. 

“  And  to  think,"  says  bell,  with  a  gentle 
regret,  “  that  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  of 
our  driving." 

“  But  not  the  last  of  our  holiday,  Made¬ 
moiselle,"  says  the  Lieutenant.  **  Is  it 
necessary  that  any  of  us  goes  back  to 
England  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  or 
two  months  ?" 

Of  course  the  pair  of  them  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  start  off  on  another 
month’s  excursion,  just  as  this  one  was 
finished.  But  parents  and  guardians  have 
their  duties.  Very  soon  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  control  their  own  actions ; 
and  then  they  would  be  welcome  to  start 
for  Kamschatka. 

All  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  said  in  the  inn ;  and  now, 
as  Castor  and  Pollux  took  us  away  from 
Lockerbie  into  the  hillier  regions  of  Dum- 
fries-shire,  our  young  people  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  their  de¬ 
light.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  to  begin 
with :  a  light  breeze  tempering  the  hot 
sunlight,  and  blowing  about  the  perfume 
of  sweet-briar  from  the  fronts  of  the  stone 
cottages,  and  bringing  us  warm  and  resi¬ 
nous  odors  from  the  woods  of  larch  and 
spruce.  We  crossed  deep  glens,  along  the 
bottom  of  which  ran  clear  brown  streams 
over  beds  of  pebbles.  The  warm  light 
fell  on  the  sides  of  those  rocky  clefts  and 
lit  up  the  masses  of  young  rowan-trees 
and  the  luxuriant  ferns  along  the  moist 
banks.  There  was  a  richly  cultivated  and 
undulating  country  lying  all  around ;  but 
few  houses,  and  those  chiefly  farm-houses. 
Far  beyond,  the  rounded  hills  of  Moffat 
rose  soft  and  blue  into  the  white  sky. 
Then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  bright  day,  we 
came  upon  a  wayside  school ;  and  as  it 
happen^  to  be  dinner-time,  we  stopped  to 
see  the  stream  of  little  ones  come  out  It 
was  a  pretty  sight,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  to  see  that  troop  of  children 
come  into  the  country  road — most  of  them 
being  girls  in  extremely  white  pinafores, 
and  nearly  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls, 
being  yellow-haired,  clear-eyed,  healthy 
children,  who  kept  very  silent  and  stared 
shyly  at  the  horses  and  the  phaeton.  All 
the  younger  ones  had  bare  feet,  stained 
with  the  sun,  and  their  yellow  hair — which 


looked  almost  white  by  the  side  of  their 
berry-brown  cheeks — was  free  from  cap  or 
bonnet.  They  did  not  say,  “  Chuck  us  a 
’apenny.”  They  did  not  raise  a  cheer  as 
we  drove  off  They  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  close  by  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
looking  timidly  after  us ;  and  the  last  that 
we  saw  of  them  was  that  they  had  got 
into  the  middle  of  the  path  and  were  slow¬ 
ly  ^oing  off  home — a  small,  bright,  and 
vanous-colored  group  under  the  soft  green 
twilight  of  an  avenue  of  trees. 

As  we  drove  on  through  the  clear,  warm 
day,  careless  and  content,  the  two  women 
had  all  the  talking  to  themselves ;  and  a 
strange  use  they  made  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties.  If  the  guardian  angels  of  those  two 
creatures  happen  to  have  any  sense  of 
humor,  they  must  have  laughed  as  they 
looked  down  and  overheard.  You  may 
remember  that  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  take  this  Prussian  Lieutenant  with  us  on 
our  summer  tour,  both  Bell  and  my  Lady 
professed  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  the 
German  nation,  and  were  nearly  weep¬ 
ing  tears  over  the  desolate  condition  of 
France.  That  was  about  six  months  be¬ 
fore.  Now,  thirty  millions  of  people, 
either  in  the  south  or  north  of  Europe, 
don’t  change  their  collective  character — if 
such  a  thing  exists — within  the  space  of 
six  months ;  but  on  this  bright  morning 
you  would  have  fancied  that  the  women 
were  vying  with  each  other  to  prove  that 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  all  the  science 
and  learning  of  civilization,  and  all  the  arts 
that  beautify  life,  were  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Teutons.  Now,  my  Lady  was 
a  later  convert — had  she  not  made  merry 
only  the  other  day  over  Bell’s  naive  con¬ 
fession  that  she  thought  the  German 
nation  as  good  as  the  French  nation  ? — 
but  now  that  she  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  she  altogether  distanced  Bell  in 
the  production  of  theories,  facts,  quota¬ 
tions,  and  downright  personal  opinion. 
She  had  lived  a  little  longer,  you  see,  and 
knew  more ;  and  perhaps  she  had  a  trifle 
more  audacity  in  suppressing  awkward 
facts.  At  all  events  the  Lieutenant  was 
partly  abashed  and  partly  amused  by  her 
warm  advocacy  of  German  character, 
literature,  rnusic,  and  a  thousand  other 
things ;  and  by  her  endeavors  to  prove — 
out  of  the  historical  lessons  she  had  taught 
her  two  boys — that  there  had  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  country  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  French  and  all  their  ways. 
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“  Their  language  too,”  I  remark,  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.  “  Observe  the  difference 
between  the  polished,  fluent,  and  delicate 
German,  and  the  barbaric  dissonance  and 
jumble  of  the  French !  How  elegant  the 
one,  how  harsh  the  other!  If  you  were  to 
take  Bossuet,  now - ” 

“  It  is  not  fair,”  says  Bell.  “  We  were 
talking  quite  seriously,  and  you  come  in 
to  make  a  jest  of  it.” 

“  I  don’t.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  a  lec¬ 
ture  Coleridge  gave  in  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1808,  he  solemnly  thanked  his  Maker 
that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  that  fright¬ 
ful Jargon,  the  French  language  /" 

The  women  were  much  impressed.  They 
would  not  have  dared,  themselves,  to  say 
a  word  against  the  French  language; 
nevertheless,  Coleridge  was  a  person  of  au¬ 
thority.  Bell  looked  as  if  she  would  like 
to  have  some  further  opinions  of  this  sort ; 
but  Mr.  Freeman  had  not  at  that  time  ut¬ 
tered  his  epigram  about  the  general  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  Norman  farmer  to  “  a  man  of 
Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  who  has  some¬ 
how  picked  up  a  bad  habit  of  talking 
French,”  nor  that  other  about  a  Norman 
being  a  Dane  who,  “  in  his  sojourn  in  Gaul, 
had  put  on  9  slight  French  varnish,  and 
who  came  into  England  to  be  washed  clean 
again.” 

“  Now,”  I  say  to  Bell,  “  if  you  had  only 
civilly  asked  me  to  join  in  the  argument,  I 
could  have  given  you  all  sorts  of  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  the  Germans  and  the  de¬ 
spicable  nature  of  the  French.” 

“  Yes,  to  make  the  whole  thing  absurd,” 
says  Bell,  somewhat  hurt  “  I  don’t  think 
you  believe  anything  seriously.” 

“  Not  in  national  characteristics  even  ? 
But  I  will  help  you  all  the  same.  Bell. 
Now  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sonnet  in 
which  Wordsworth,  after  recalling  some  of 
the  great  names  of  the  Commonwealth 
time,  goes  on  to  say — 

‘  France,  ’tis  strange, 

Hath  brought  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 

Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change ! 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  1’ 

— does  that  please  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  says  Bell,  contentedly. 

“  Well,  did  you  ever  read  a  poem  called 
‘  Hands  ail  Round  ’  ?” 

«  No.” 

“You  never  heard  of  a  writer  in  the 
Examiner  caiXtA  ‘  Merlin,’  whom  people  to 


this  day  maintain  was  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  England  ?” 

“  No." 

“  Well,  listen : — 

‘What  health  to  France,  if  France  be  she 
Whom  martial  progress  only  charms  ? 

Yet  tell  her — better  to  be  free 
Than  vanquish  all  the  world  in  arms. 

Her  frantic  city’s  flashing  heats 
But  fire,  to  blast,  the  hopes  of  men. 

Why  change  the  titles  of  your  streets  ? 

You  fools,  you’ll  want  them  all  again. 

Hands  all  round ! 

God  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound  I 
To  France,  the  wiser  France,  we  drink,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round ! 

At  that  time.  Miss  Bell,  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  were  disquieted  about 
the  possible  projects  of  the  new  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  as  it  was  considered  that  the 
Second  Napoleon  would  seek  to  establish 

his  power  by  foreign  conquest - ” 

“  This  is  quite  an  historical  lecture,”  says 
Queen  Tita,  in  an  under-tone. 

“ - and  as  the  Napoleonic  legend  in¬ 

cluded  the  humiliation  of  England,  many 
thoughtful  men  began  to  cost  about  for  a 
possible  ally  with  whom  we  could  take  the 
field.  To  which  country  did  they  turn,  do 
you  think  ?” 

“  To  Germany,  of  course,”  says  Bell,  in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 

“  Listen  again  : — 

*  Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 

We  know  thee,  and  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ?  * 

Should  war’s  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone, 

But  let  tny  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 

Hands  all  round ! 

God  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound  I 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round !  ’ 

Bell  seemed  a  little  disappointed  that 
America  and  not  Germany  had  been  sin¬ 
gled  out  by  the  poet ;  but  of  course  nations 
don’t  choose  allies  merely  to  please  a  girl 
who  happens  to  have  engaged  herself  to 
marry  a  Prussian  officer. 

“  Now,”  I  say  to  her,  “  you  see  what  aid 
I  might  have  given  you,  if  you  only  had 
asked  me  prettily.  But  suppose  we  give 
Germany  a  turn  now — suppose  we  search 
about  for  all  the  unpleasant  things  — 

“  Oh  no,  please  don’t,”  says  Bell,  sub¬ 
missively.  , 

This  piece  of  unfairness  was  so  obvious 
and  extreme  that  Von  Rosen  himself  was 
at  last  goaded  into  taking  up  the  cause  of 
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France,  and  even  went  the  length  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  peradventure  ten  righteous 
men  might  be  found  within  the  city  of  Paris. 
’Twas  a  notable  concession.  I  had  begun 
to  despair  of  France.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  Lieutenant  turned  the  tide  in  her  favor 
than  my  Lady  and  Bell  seemed  graciously 
disposed  to  generous.  Chiteaubriand 
was  not  Goethe,  but  he  was  a  pleasing 
writer.  Alfred  de  Musset  was  not  Heine, 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  resembling  him. 
If  Auber  did  not  exactly  reach  the  position 
of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart,  one  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  worse  operas  than  the  “  Crown 
Diamonds."  The  women  did  not  know 
much  about  philosophy ;  but  while  they 
were  sure  that  all  the  learning  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  had  come  from  Ger¬ 
many,  they  allowed  that  France  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  epigrams.  In  this  amiable 
frame  of  mind  we  drove  along  the  white 
road  on  this  summer  day ;  and  after  having 
passed  the  great  gap  in  the  Moffat  Hills 
which  leads  through  to  St.  Mary’s  Loch 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  Ettrick  and  the 
Yarrow,  we  drove  into  Moffat  itself,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  hotel  fronting  a 
great  sunlit  and  empty  square. 

Our  young  people  had  really  conducted 
themselves  very  discreetly.  All  that  fore¬ 
noon  you  would  scarcely  have  imagined 
that  they  had  just  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  marry  each  other;  but  then  they  had 
bjen  pretty  much  occupied  with  ancient 
and  motlem  history.  Now,  as  we  entered 
a  room  in  the  hotel,  the  Lieutenant  espied 
a  number  of  flowers  in  a  big  glass  vase ; 
and  without  any  pretence  of  concealment 
whatever,  he  walked  up  to  it,  selected  a 
white  rose,  and  brought  it  back  to  Bell. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice 
— but  who  could  help  hearing  him  ? — 
“  you  did  give  to  me,  the  other  day,  a  for¬ 
get-me-not  ;  will  you  take  this  rose  ?” 

Mademoiselle  looked  rather  shy  for  a 
moment ;  but  she  took  the  rose,  and — 
with  an  affectation  of  unconcern  which  did 
not  conceal  an  extra  touch  of  color  in 
her  pretty  face — she  said,  “  Oh,  thank  you 
very  much,"  and  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  “  I  suppose  Moffat 
is  a  sort  of  Scotch  Baden-Baden  ?” 

Madame,  in  turn,  smiled  sedately,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  said  that 
she  thought  it  was. 

When  we  went  out  for  a  lounge  after 


luncheon,  we  discovered  that  if  Moffat  is 
to  be  likened  to  Baden-Baden,  it  forms  an 
exceedingly  Scotch  and  resjiectablc  Baden- 
Baden.  The  building  in  which  the  min¬ 
eral  waters  are  drunk  looks  somewhat  like 
an  educational  institution,  painted  white, 
and  with  prim  white  iron  railings.  Inside, 
instead  of  that  splendid  saloon  of  the  Con- 
versationshaus  in  which,  amid  a  glare  of 
gas,  various  characters,  doubtful  and  other¬ 
wise,  walk  up  and  down  and  chat  while 
their  friends  are  losing  five-franc  pieces 
and  napoleons  in  the  adjoining  chambers, 
we  found  a  long  and  sober-looking  reading- 
room.  Moffat  itself  is  a  white,  clean, 
wide-streeted  place,  and  the  hills  around  it 
are  smooth  and  green ;  but  it  is  ver)"  far 
removed  from  Baden-Baden.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  proper,  and  a  great  deal  more 
dull.  Perhaps  we  did  not  visit  it  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  if  it  has  got  a  season ; 
but  we  were  at  all  events  not  very  sorry  to 
get  away  from  it  again,  and  out  into  the 
hilly  country  beyond. 

TTiat  was  a  pretty  drive  up  through 
Annandale.  As  you  leave  Moffat  the  road 
gradually  ascends  into  the  region  of  the 
hills;  and  down  below  you  lies  a  great 
valley,  with  the  river  Annan  running 
through  it,  and  the  town  of  Moffat  itself 
getting  smaller  in  the  distance.  You  catch 
a  glimmer  of  the  blue  peaks  of  Westmore¬ 
land  lying  far  away  in  the  south,  half  hid 
amid  silver  haze.  The  hills  around  you 
increase  in  size,  and  yet  you  would  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  bulk  of  the  great  round  slopes 
but  for  those  minute  dots  that  you  can 
make  out  to  be  sheep,  and  for  an  occasional 
wasp-like  creature  that  you  suppose  to  be 
a  horse.  The  evening  draws  on.  The 
yellow  light  on  the  slopes  of  green  be¬ 
comes  warmer.  You  arrive  at  a  great  cir¬ 
cular  chasm  which  is  called  by  the  country¬ 
folks  the  Devil’s  Beef-tub — a  mighty  hol¬ 
low,  the  western  sides  of  which  are  steep>ed 
in  a  soft  purple  shadow,  while  the  eastern 
slopes  bum  yellow  in  the  sunlight.  Far 
away  down  in  that  misty  purple  you  can 
see  tints  of  grey,  and  these  are  masses  of 
slate  uncovered  by  grass.  The  descent  seems 
too  abrupt  for  cattle,  and  yet  there  are  faint 
specks  which  may  be  sheep.  There  is  no 
house,  not  even  a  farm-house,  near ;  and 
all  traces  of  Moffat  and  its  neighborhood 
have  long  been  left  out  of  sight. 

But  what  is  the  solitude  of  this  place  to 
that  of  the  wild  and  lofty  region  you  enter 
when  you  reach  the  summits  of  the  hills  ? 
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Far  away  on  every  side  of  you  stretch  miles 
of  lonely  moorland,  with  the  shoulders  of 
more  distant  hills  reaching  down  in  endless 
succession  into  the  western  sky.  There  is 
no  sign  of  life  in  this  wild  place.  The  stony 
road  over  which  you  drive  was  once  a 
mail-coach  road :  now  it  is  overgrown  with 
grass.  A  few  old  stakes,  rotten  and  tum¬ 
bling,  show  where  it  was  necessary  at  one 
time  to  place  a  protection  against  the  sud¬ 
den  descents  on  the  side  of  the  road ;  but 
now  the  road  itself  seems  lapsing  back 
into  moorland.  It  is  up  in  this  wilderness 
of  heather  and  wet  moss  that  the  Tweed 
takes  its  rise ;  but  we  could  hear  no  trick¬ 
ling  of  any  stream  to  break  the  piofound 
and  melancholy  stillness.  There  was  not 
even  a  shepherd’s  hut  visible;  and  we 
drove  on  in  silence,  scarcely  daring  to 
break  the  charm  of  the  utter  loneliness  of 
the  place. 

The  road  twists  round  tr*  the  right.  Be¬ 
fore  us  a  long  valley  is  seen,  and  we  guess 
that  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tweed. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  come 
upon  a  tiny  rivulet  some  two  feet  in  width — 
either  the  young  Tweed  itself  or  one  of  its 
various  sources ;  and  as  we  drive  on  in  the 
gathering  twilight  towards  the  valley,  it 
seems  as  though  we  were  accompanied  by 
innumerable  streamlets  trickling  down  to 
the  river.  The  fire  of  the  sunset  goes  out 
in  the  west,  but  over  there  in  die  clear 
green-white  of  the  east  a  range  of  hills  still 
glows  with  a  strange  roseate  purple.  We 
hear  the  low  murmuring  of  the  Tweed  in 
the  silence  of  the  valley.  We  get  down 
among  the  lower-lying  hills,  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  river  seems  to  have  drawn 
to  it  thousands  of  wild  creatures.  There 
are  plover  calling  and  whirling  over  the 
marshy  levels.  There  are  black  cock  and 
grey  hen  dusting  themselves  in  the  road 
before  us,  and  waiting  until  we  are  quite 
near  to  them  before  they  wing  their  straight 
flight  up  to  the  heaths  above.  Far  over 
us,  in  the  clear  green  of  the  sky,  a  brace 
of  wild  duck  go  swiftly  past  A  weasel 
glides  out  and  over  the  grey  stones  by  the 
roadside ;  and  further  along  the  bank  there 
are  young  rabbits  watching,  and  trotting, 
and  watching  again,  as  the  phaeton  gets 
nearer  to  them.  And  then,  as  the  deep 
rose-purple  of  the  eastern  hills  fades  away, 
and  all  the  dark  green  valley  of  the  Tweed 
lies  under  the  cold  silver-grey  of  the  twilight, 
we  reach  a  small  and  solitary  inn,  and  are 
almost  surprised  to  hear  once  more  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OUR  EPILOGUE. 

**  Nor  much  it  grieves 

To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 

Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 

Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies. 

Groves,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbor-roses  i 

My  kingdom’s  at  its  death.” 

When  you  have  dined  on  ham  and  eggs 
and  whisky  the  evening  before,  to  break¬ 
fast  on  ham  and  eggs  and  tea  is  a  great 
relief  the  morning  after.  We  gathered 
round  the  table  in  this  remote  little  inn 
with  much  thankfulness  of  heart.  We 
were  to  have  a  glorious  day  for  the  close 
of  our  journey.  All  round  the  Crook  Inn 
there  was  a  glare  of  sunshine  on  the  rowan- 
trees.  The  soft  greys  and  greens  of  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  rose  into 
a  pale-blue  sky,  where  there  was  not  a 
single  cloud.  And  then,  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  moorland  hostelry,  appeared 
a  keeper  who  had  just  set  free  from  their 
kennel  a  lot  of  handsome  setters,  and  the 
dogs  were  flying  hither  and  thither  along 
the  white  road  and  over  the  grass  and 
weeds  by  the  tall  hedges. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Bell,  “  that  this 
used  to  be  a  posting-house  that  had  thirty 
horses  in  its  own  stables;  and  now  it  is 
only  used  by  a  few  sportsmen  who  come 
here  for  the  fishing  and  later  on  for  the 
shooting  ?” 

So  she,  too,  had  taken  to  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  acquiring  information.  * 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  but  it  has  been  taken 
by  a  new  landlord,  who  hop)es  to  have 
gentlemen  come  and  lo<%e  here  by  the 
month  in  the  autumn.” 

She  was  beginning  to  show  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  strangers :  hitherto 
she  had  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
except  where  onp  of  our  Surrey  pensioners 
w’as  concerned. 

“  And  the  ostler  is  such  an  intelligent 
and  indep>endent  old  man,  who  lets  you 
know  that  he  understands  horses  a  great 
deal  better  than  you.” 

I  could  see  that  my  Lady  was  mentally 
tracking  out  Bell’s  wanderings  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Under  whose  tuition  had  she  dis¬ 
covered  all  that  about  the  landlord  ?  Un¬ 
der  whose  guidance  had  she  found  herself 
talking  to  an  ostler  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  stables  ?  But  she  had  not  devoted 
the  whole  morning  to  such  inquiries.  We 
remarked  that  the  Lieutenant  wore  in  his 
button-hole  a  small  bouquet  of  tiny  wild- 
flowers,  the  faint  colors  of  which  were 
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most  skilfully  combined  and  shown  up  by 
a  bit  of  fern  placed  behind  them.  You 
may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  the  clumsy 
fingers  of  the  young  Uhlan  that  had 
achieved  that  work  of  art. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  children,”  I  observe, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  “we  have 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  our  travels. 
We  havfe  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to 
have  done ;  we  have  done  everything  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  done.  As  one  of 
you  has  already  pointed  out,  we  have 
never  visited  a  museum,  or  explored  a 
ruin,  or  sought  out  an  historical  scene. 
Our  very  course  has  been  inconsistent, 
abnormal,  unreasonable — indeed,  if  one 
were  to  imagine  a  sheet  of  lightning  getting 
tipsy  and  wandering  over  the  country  in  a 
helpless  fashion  for  several  days,  that  might 
describe  our  route.  We  have  had  no  ad¬ 
ventures  that  could  be  called  adventures, 
no  experiences  to  turn  our  hair  grey  in  a 
dozen  hours ;  only  a  general  sense  of  light, 
and  fresh  air,  and  motion,  and  laughter. 
We  have  seen  ^een  fields,  and  blue  skies, 
and  silver  lakes;  we  have  seen  bright 
mornings  and  breezy  days,  and  spent  com¬ 
fortable  evenings  in  comfortable  inns. 
Shall  we  not  look  back  upon  this  month 
in  our  lives,  and  call  it  the  month  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  leaves  ?” 

Here  a  tapping  all  round  the  table 
greeted  the  orator,  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted  him ;  but  presently  he  proceed¬ 
ed*  - 

“  If,  at  times,  one  member  of  our  party, 
in  the  reckless  exercise  of  a  gift  of  repartee 
which  heaven,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
has  granted  her,  has  put  a  needle  or  two 
into  our  couch  of  eider-down - ” 

“  I  pronounce  this  meeting  dissolved,” 
says  Bell  quickly,  and  with  a  resolute  air. 

“  Yes,  Mademoiselle,”  put  in  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  “  It  is  dissolved.  But  as  it  breaks 
up— it  is  a  solemn  occasion — might  we 
not  drink  one  glass  of  champagne - ” 

Here  a  shout  of  laughter  overwhelm¬ 
ed  the  young  man.  Champagne  up  in 
these  wild  moorlands  of  Peebles,  where 
the  youthful  Tweed  and  its  tributaries 
wander  through  an  absolute  solitude! 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion  ;  and  then  we  went  out  to  look  after 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

All  that  forenoon  we  were  chased  by  a 
cloud  as  we  drove  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed.  Around  us  there  was  abundant 
sunlight — falling  on  the  grey  bed  of  the 
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river,  the  brown  water,  the  green  banks 
and  hills  beyond ;  but  down  in  the  south¬ 
west  was  a  great  mass  of  cloud  which 
came  slowly  advancing  with  its  gloom. 
Here  we  were  still  in  the  brightness  of  the 
yellow  glare,  with  a  cool  breeze  stirring  the 
rowan-trees  and  the  tall  weeds  by  the  side 
of  the  river.  Then,  as  we  got  further 
down  the  valley,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
grew  broader.  There  were  great  banks  of 
grey  i>ebbles  visible,  and  the  brown  water 
running  in  shallow  channels  between, 
where  the  stones  fretted  its  surface,  and 
caused  a  murmur  that  seemed  to  hil  the 
silence  of  the  smooth  hills  around.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  fisherman  was  visible, 
standing  in  the  river  and  persistently 
whipping  the  stream  with  his  supple  fly- 
rod.  A  few  cottages  began  to  appear, 
at  considerable  intervals.  But  we  came 
to  no  village ;  and  as  for  an  inn,  we  never 
expected  to  see  one.  We  drove  leisurely 
along  the  now  level  road,  through  a  coun¬ 
try  rich  with  waving  fields  of  grain,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  comfortable¬ 
looking  fannhouses. 

Then  Bell  sang  to  us  : — 

“  UjMn  a  time  I  chanced 
To  walk  along  the  green, 

Where  pretty  lasses  danced 
In  strife,  to  choose  a  queen ; 

Some  homely  dressed,  some  handsome. 
Some  pretty  and  some  gay. 

But  who  excelled  in  dancing 
Must  be  the  Queen  of  May.” 

But  when  she  had  sung  the  last  verse — 

"  Then  all  the  rest  in  sorrow. 

And  she  in  sweet  content, 

Gave  over  till  the  morrow. 

And  homeward  straight  they  went. 

But  she,  of  all  the  rest. 

Was  hindered  by  the  way,  ^ 

For  every  youth  that  met  her 
Must  kiss  the  Queen  of  May,” — 

my  Lady  said  it  was  very  pretty,  only 
why  did  Bell  sing  an  English  song  after 
she  had  been  trying  to  jjersuade  us  that 
she  held  the  English  and  their  music  in 
contempt  ? 

“  Now,  did  I  ever  say  anything  like 
that  ?  ”  said  Bell,  turning  in  an  injured 
way  to  the  Lieutenant. 

“  No,”  says  he,  boldly.  If  she  had 
asked  him  to  swear  that  two  and  two  were 
seven,  he  would  have  said  that  the  man 
was  a  paralyzed  imbecile  who  did  not 
know  it  already. 

“  But  I  will  sing  you  a  Scotch  song,  if 
you  please,”  says  Bell,  shrewdly  suspecting 
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that  that  was  the  object  of  Tita's  pro¬ 
test. 

“  Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay  ?” 
— this  was  what  Bell  sang  now — 

“  Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands  wi’  me  ? 

Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be  ?’* 

“To  nng  to  the  Hielands  wi’  you,  sir, 

I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be. 

For  I  ken  nae  the  land  that  you  live  in 
Nor  ken  I  the  lad  I’m  gaun  wi’.” 

And  SO  forth  to  the  end,  where  the  young 
lady  “  kilts  up  her  coats  o’  green  satin,” 
and  is  off  with  Lord  Ronald  Macdonald. 
Probably  the  Lieutenant  meant  only  to 
show  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  Hielands ;  ”  but  when  he  said — 

“  And  we  do  go  to  the  Highlands,  yes  ?” 
the  girl  was  greatly  taken  aback.  It  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  he  were  coolly  placing  him¬ 
self  and  her  in  the  position  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  song;  and  my  Lady 
smiled,  and  Bell  got  confused,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  not  knowing  what  was  the 
matter,  stared,  and  then  turned  to  me 
to  repeat  the  question.  By  this  time  Bell 
had  recovered  herself,  and  she  answered 
hastily — 

“  Oh  yes,  we  shall  go  to  the  Highlands, 
shall  we  not  ? — to  the  Trossachs,  and  Ben 

Nevis,  and  Auchenasheen - ” 

“  And  Orkney  too,  Bell  ?  Do  you  know 
the  wild  proposal  you  are  making  in  laying 
out  plans  for  another  month’s  holiday  ?  ’’ 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  says  the  Lieutenant. 
“  It  is  only  a  pretence,  this  talk  of  much 
work.  You  shall  send  the  horses  and  the 
phaeton  back  by  the  rail  from  Edinburgh ; 
then  you  are  free  to  go  away  anywhere  for 
another  month.  Is  it  not  so,  Madame  ?  ” 
Madame  is  silent  She  knows  that  she 
has  only  to  say  “  yes  ”  to  have  the  thing 
settled;  but  thoughts  of  home  and  the 
cares  of  that  pauperized  parish  crowd  in 
upon  her  mind. 

“  I  suppose  we  shall  get  letters  from  the 
boys  to-night,  when  we  reach  Edinburgh. 
There  will  be  letters  from  home,  too,  saying 
whether  everything  is  right  down  there. 
There  may  be  no  reason  for  going  back  at 
once - ” 

She  was  evidently  yielding.  Was  it 
that  she  wanted  to  give  those  young 
people  the  chance  of  a  summer  ramble 
which  they  would  remember  for  the  rest 
of  their  life  ?  The  prospect  lent  a  kindly 
look  to  her  face ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  them  looked  so  exceedingly  happy,  and 


so  dangerously  forgetful  of  the  graver 
aspects  of  life,  that  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  ask  them  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
message  from  Arthur  among  the  batch  of 
letters  awaiting  us  in  Edinburgh. 

’Twas  a  random  stroke,  but  it  struck 
home.  The  conscience  of  these  careless 
people  was  touched.  They  knew  in  their 
inmost  hearts  that  they  had  wholly  forgot¬ 
ten  that  unhappy  young  man  whom  they 
had  sent  back  to  Twickenham  with  all  his 
faith  in  human  nature  destroyed  for  ever. 
But  was  it  pity  for  him  that  now  filled 
their  faces,  or  a  vague  dread  that  Arthur 
might,  in  the  last  extremity  of  his  madness, 
have  gone  up  to  Edinburgh  by  rail  to  meet 
us  there  ? 

“  He  promised  us  an  important  commu¬ 
nication,”  says  my  Lady. 

She  would  not  say  that  it  was  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  to  his  marriage;  but  that 
was  the  impression  he  had  left.  Very 
probably,  too,  she  was  haunted  by  si)ecu- 
lations  as  to  how  such  a  marriage,  if  it  took 
place,  would  turn  out;  and  whether  little 
Katty  Tatham  would  be  able  to  reconcile 
Arthur  to  his  lot,  and  convince  him  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  not  having  married 
that  faithless  Bell. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  sud¬ 
denly — he  did  not  care  to  have  that  pitiful 
fellow  Arthur  receive  so  much  considera¬ 
tion — “  this  is  a  very  sober  country.  Shall 
we  never  come  to  an  inn  ?  The  champagne 
I  spoke  of,  that  has  gone  away  as  a  dream ; 
but  on  this  wann  day  a  little  lemonade 
and  a  little  whisky — that  would  do  to 
drink  the  health  of  our  last  drive,  yes  ? 
But  there  is  no  inn — nothing  but  those 
fields  of  com,  and  farmhouses.” 

At  last,  however,  we  came  to  a  village. 
The  Lieutenant  proposed  to  pull  up  and 
give  Castor  and  Pollux  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  oatmeal — ^it  was  always  Castor 
and  Pollux  that  were  supposed  to  be 
thirsty.  But  what  was  his  amazement 
to  find  that  in  the  village  there  was  no  inn 
of  any  kind  1 

“  I  wish  there  were  some  villages  of  this 
sort  down  in  our  part  of  the  country,” 
says  Queen  Tita,  with  a  sigh.  “  With  us, 
they  build  the  public-house  first,  and  that 
draws  other  houses.” 

And  with  that  Bell  began  to  relate  to 
the  Lieutenant  how  my  Lady  was  once 
vexed  beyond  measure  to  find — just  as  she 
was  coming  out  of  an  obscure  public- 
house  on  a  Sunday  morning,  after  having 
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compelled  the  tipsy  and  quarrelling  land¬ 
lord  thereof  to  beg  forgiveness  of  his  wife 
— a  whole  group  of  visitors  at  the  Squire’s 
house  coming  along  the  road  from  church, 
and  staring  at  her  as  if  she  had  gone  into 
the  public  for  refreshment.  It  was  a  vast¬ 
ly  interesting  story,  perhaps  ;  but  the  sulky 
young  man  paid  little  heed  to  it.  He 
wore  an  injured  look.  He  kept  looking 
far  ahead  along  the  road ;  and,  although 
it  was  a  very  pretty  road,  he  did  not  seem 
satisfied.  At  length  he  pulled  the  horses 
up,  and  hailed  a  farmer  who,  in  his  white 
shirt-sleeves,  was  working  in  a  field  close 
by,  along  with  a  domestic  group  of  fellow- 
lalx)rers. 

“  I  say,”  called  out  the  Lieutenant,  “  isn’t 
there  an  inn  on  this  road  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  that  there  is,”  said  the  man,  with 
a  grim  smile,  as  he  rose  up  and  drew  his 
sleeve  across  his  forehead. 

“  How  far  yet  ?  ” 

“  T wa  miles.  I  t’s  a  temperance  hoose !  ” 

“  A  temperance  hoose,”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  to  Bell ;  “  whar  is  a  temperance 
hoose  ?  ” 

“They  don’t  sell  any  spirits  there,  or 
beer,  or  wine.” 

“And  is  that  what  is  called  temper¬ 
ance  ?  ”  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a  peevish 
way ;  and  then  he  called  out  again,  “  Look 
here,  my  good  friend,  when  do  we  come 
to  a  proper  kind  of  inn  ?  ” 

“'I’here  is  an  in?i  at  L^bum — that’s 
eight  miles  on.” 

“  Eight  miles  ?  And  where  was  the 
last  one  we  passed  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that  maun  be  about  seven  miles 
back.” 

“  Thank  you.  It  is  healthy  for  you, 
perhaps,  but  how  you  can  live  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  public-house  not  for 
fifteen  miles — well,  it  is  a  wonder.  Good 
day  to  you !  ” 

“  Gude  day,  sir !  ”  said  the  farmer,  with 
a  broad,  good-humored  laugh  on  his  face ; 
the  Lieutenant  was  obviously  not  the  first 
thirsty  soul  who  had  complained  of  the 
scarcity  of  inns  in  these  parts. 

“  These  poor  horses,”  growled  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  as  we  drove  on.  “  It  is  the  hottest 
day  we  have  had.  The  clouds  have  gone 
away,  and  we  have  beaten  in  the  race. 
And  other  eight  miles  in  this  heat - ” 

He  would  probably  have  gone  on 
compassionating  the  horses,  but  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Bell  demurely  smiling, 
and  then  he  said — 
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“  Ha,  you  think  I  speak  for  myself. 
Mademoiselle?  That  also,  for  when  you 
give  your  horses  water,  you  should  drink 
yourself  always,  for  the  good  of  the  inn. 
But  now  that  we  can  g^t  nothing,  Madame, 
shall  we  imagine  it,  yes  ?  What  we  shall 
drink  at  the  Ledbum  inn  ?  Have  you 
tried,  on  a  hot  day,  this  ? — one  glass  of 
sparkling  hock  poured  into  a  tumbler, 
then  a  bottle  of  seltzer-water,  then  three 
drops  of  Angostura  bitteis,  and  a  lump  of 
ice.  lliat  is  very  gooil ;  and  this  too — 
you  put  a  glass  of  pale  sherry  in  the 
tumbler,  then  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  then 
a  little  lemon-juice - ” 

“  Please,  Count  von  Rosen,  may  I  put  it 
down  in  my  note-book  ?  ”  says  Tita, 
hurriedly.  “  You  know  I  have  your 
recipe  for  a  luncheon.  Wouldn’t  these  do 
for  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  for  you  !  ”  says  a  third  voice. 
“  What  madness  has  seized  you,  to  talk  of 
ice  and  hock  in  connection  with  Ledburn  ? 
If  you  get  decent  Scotch  whisky  and  ham 
and  eggs  for  luncheon,  you  may  consider 
yourselves  well  off.” 

“  I  am  a  little  tired  of  that  sort  of  ban¬ 
quet,”  says  my  Lady,  with  a  gentle  look 
of  resignation.  “  Couldn’t  we  drive  on  to 
Edinburgh  ?  ” 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  we  should 
all  have  been  glad  to  do  that;  for  the 
appearance  of  this  Ledbum  inn,  when  we 
got  to  it,  impressed  us  with  awe  and  terror. 
’Tis  a  cutthroat-looking  place.  The  dingy, 
dilapidated  building  stands  at  the  parting 
of  two  roads ;  the  doors  were  shut  as  we 
drove  up  to  it ;  there  was  no  one  about  of 
whom  we  could  ask  a  question.  It  looked 
the  sort  of  place  for  travellers  to  reach  at 
dead  of  night,  and  become  the  subject  of 
one  or  other  of  the  sombre  adventures 
which  are  associated  with  remote  and 
gloomy  inns  in  the  annals  of  romance. 
When  we  did  get  hold  of  the  landlord, 
his  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He 
was  a  taciturn  and  surly  pierson.  There 
was  apparently  no  ostler,  and  he  helpied 
Von  Rosen  to  take  the  horses  out  of  the 
phaeton,  but  he  did  so  in  a  fashion  which 
awoke  the  ire  of  the  Lieutenant  to  a  seri¬ 
ous  degree,  and  some  sharp  words  were 
being  bandied  about  when  I  drove  the 
women  into  the  inn. 

“  That  is  a  dreadful  j)erson,”  said  my 
Lady. 

“  Why  ?  He  has  become  morose  in 
this  solitary  inn,  that  is  all.  If  you  were 
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shut  up  here  for  a  few  years,  what  would 
you  become  ?” 

We  had  ham  and  eggs  and  whisky  in  a 
dingy  little  chamber  upstairs.  The  women 
would  touch  nothing — ^notwithstanding 
that  the  Lieutenant  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  horses  had  got 
loose,  and  that  a  smith  would  have  to  be 
sent  for  from  some  distance  off.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  smith  did  come,  it  was 
found  that  our  ingenious  landlord  had  not 
informed  him  what  was  required  of  him,  and 
consequently  he  had  brought  no  tools. 
Should  we  send  the  horse  back  with  him, 
or  would  he  despatch  a  boy  for  his  tools  ? 

“  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Edinburgh  ?” 
says  my  Lady. 

“  About  a  dozen,  I  should  think.” 

“  We  couldn't  walk  that,  do  you  think  ?” 
she  ^ys  to  Bell,  with  a  doubtful  air. 

Bell  could  walk  it  very  well,  I  know ; 
but  she  regards  her  companion  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  says — 

“  We  must  not  try.” 

Looking  at  this  fix,  and  at  the  annoy¬ 
ance  the  women  experienced  in  being  de¬ 
tained  in  this  inhospitable  hostelry,  that 
young  Prussian  got  dreadfully  enraged. 
He  was  all  the  more  wroth  that  there  was 
no  one  on  whom  he  could  reasonably  vent 
his  anger;  and,  *  in  fact,  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  our  host  that  he  had  at 
last  condescended  to  be  a  little  more 
civil.  The  Lieutenant  came  up  into  the 
room,  and  proposed  that  w’e  should  play 
b^zique.  ImpKjssible.  Or  woul^  Made¬ 
moiselle  care  to  have  the  guitar  taken  out  ? 
Mademoiselle  would  prefer  to  have  it  re¬ 
main  where  it  was.  And  at  length  we 
went  outside  and  sat  in  the  yard,  or  prowled 
along  the  uninteresting  road,  until  the 
smith  arrived,  and  then  we  had  the  horses 
put  in  and  set  out  upon  the  last  stage  of 
our  journey. 

We  drove  on  in  the  deepening  sunset. 
The  ranges  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  our 
left  were  growing  darker,  and  the  wild 
moorland  country  around  was  getting  to 
be  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  purple.  Some¬ 
times,  from  the  higher  portions  of  the 
road,  we  caught  a  glimp^  of  Arthurs 
Seat,  and  in  the  whiter  sky  of  the  north¬ 
east  it  lay  there  like  a  pale-blue  cloud. 
We  pass^  through  Pennycuick,  pictu¬ 
resquely  placed  along  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  North  Esk.  But  we  were  driving 
leisurely  enough  along  the  level  road,  for 
the  horses  had  done  a  good  day’s  work. 
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and  there  still  remained  a  few  miles  before 
they  had  eamed^Aeir  rest. 

Was  it  because  we  were  driving  near  a 
great  city  that  Von  Rosen  somewhat 
abruptly  asked  my  Lady  what  was  the 
best  part  of  London  to  live  in  ?  The 
question  was  an  odd  one  for  a  young  man. 
Bell  pretended  not  to  hear — she  was  busy 
with  the  reins.  Whereupon  Tita  began 
to  converse  with  her  companion  on  the 
troubles  of  taking  a  house,  and  how  your 
friends  would  inevitably  wonder  how  you 
could  have  chosen  such  a  neighborhootl 
instead  of  their  neighborhood,  and  assure 
you,  with  much  compassion,  that  you  had 
paid  far  too  much  for  it. 

“  And  as  for  Pimlico,”  I  say  to  him, 
“you  can’t  live  there;  the  sight  of  its 
stucco  would  kill  you  in  a  month.  And 
as  for  Brompton,  you  can’t  live  there ;  it 
lies  a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames.  And  as  for  South  Kensington, 
you  can’t  live  there ;  it  is  a  huddled  mass 
of  mews.  And  as  for  Belgravia  or  May- 
fair,  you  can’t  live'  there ;  for  you  could 
not  pay  the  rent  of  a  good  house,  and  the 
bad  houses  are  in  slums.  Paddington  ? — 
a  thousand  miles  from  a  theatre.  Hamp¬ 
stead  ? — good-bye  to  your  friends. 
Bloomsbury  ? — the  dulness  of  it  will  send 
you  to  an  early  grave.  Islington  ? — you 
will  acquire  a  ^otch  accent  in  a  fortnight. 
Clapham  ? — you  will  become  a  Dissenter. 
Denmark  Hill? — they  will  exclude  you 
from  all  the  fashionable  directories.  Brix- 
ton  ? — the  ‘  endless  meal  of  brick  ’  will 
drive  you  mad.  But  then  it  is  true  that 
Pimlico  is  the  best-drained  part  of  London. 
And  Brompton  has  the  most  beautiful  old 
gardens.  And  South  Kensington  brings 
you  close  to  all  sorts  of  artistic  treasures. 
And  Hampstead  has  a  healthy  situation. 
And  Mayfair  is  close  to  the  Park.  And 
Clapham  is  close  to  several  commons,  and 
offers  you  excellent  drives.  And  Den¬ 
mark  Hill  is  buried  in  trees,  and  you  de¬ 
scend  from  it  into  meadows  and  country 
lanes.  And  Islington  is  celebrated  for 
possessing  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world. 
And  Brixton  has  a  gravelly  soil — so  that 
you  see,  looking  at  all  these  considerations, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  de¬ 
ciding  where  you  ought  to  live.” 

“  I  think,”  said  the  young  man,  gravely, 
“  the  easiest  way  of  choosing  a  house  in 
London  is  to  take  one  in  the  country.” 

“  Oh,  do  live  in  the  country !”  exclaims 
Tita,  with  much  anxiety.  “  You  can  go 
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so  easily  up  to  London  and  take  rooms 
about  Bond  Street  or  in  Halfmoon  Street, 
if  you  wish  to  see  pictures  or  theatres. 
.•\nd  what  part  of  the  country  near  Lon¬ 
don  could  you  get  prettier  than  down  by 
Leatherhead  ?” 

Bell  is  not  appealed  to.  She  will  not 
hear.  She  pretends  to  be  desperately  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  horses.  And  so  the 
discussion  is  postponed,  sine  die,  until  the 
evening;  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
we  approach  Edinburgh. 

How  long  the  way  seemed  on  this  the 
last  night  of  our  driving !  The  clear 
twilight  faded  away ;  and  the  skies  over¬ 
head  began  to  show  faint  throbbings 
of  the  stars.  A  pale  yellow  glow  on  the 
horizon  told  us  where  the  lights  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  afire.  The  road  grew  almost 
indistinguishable;  but  overhead  the  great 
worlds  became  more  visible  in  the  deep 
vault  of  blue.  In  a  perfect  silence  we 
drove  along  the  still  highway,  between  the 
dark  hedges;  and  clearer  and  more  clear 
became  the  white  constellations,  trembling 
in  the  dark.  What  was  my  Lady  thinking 
of — of  Arthur,  or  her  boys  at  Twickenham, 
or  of  long-forgotten  days  at  Eastbourne 
— as  she  looked  up  at  all  the  wonders  of 
the  night  ?  There  lay  King  Charles’s  Wain 
as  w’e  had  often  regarded  it  from  a  boat  at 
sea,  as  we  lay  idly  on  the  lapping  waves. 
The  jewels  on  Cassiopeia’s  chair  glimmer¬ 
ed  faint  and  pale;  and  all  the  brilliant 
stars  of  the  Dragon’s  hide  trembled  in  the 
dark.  The  one  bright  star  of  the  Swan 
recalled  many  an  evening  in  the  olden 
times;  and  here,  nearer  at  hand,  Capella 
shone,  and  there  Cepheus  looked  over  to 
tlie  Pole-star  as  from  the  distance  of  ano¬ 
ther  universe.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  us 
that  under  the  great  and  throbbing  vault 
the  sea  ought  to  be  lying  clear  and  dark  ; 
but  these  were  other  masses  we  saw  before 
us,  where  the  crags  of  Arthur’s  Seat  rose 
sharp  and  black  into  the  sky.  We  ran  in 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  that  silent 
mass  of  hill.  We  drew  nearer  to  the  town  ; 
and  then  we  saw  before  us  long  and  wav¬ 
ing  lines  of  red  fire — the  gas-lamps  of  a 
mighty  street.  We  left  the  majesty  of  the 
night  outside,  and  were  soon  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  city.  Our  journey  was  at  an 
end. 

But  when  the  horses  had  been  consign¬ 
ed  to  their  stables,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  their  transference  next  day  to 
London,  we  sat  down^t  the  window  of  a 


Princes  Street  Hotel.  The  tables  behind 
were  inviting  enough.  Our  evening  meal 
had  been  ordered,  and  at  length  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  had  the  wish  of  his  heart  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  Schaumwein  with  which  to  drink 
to  the  good  health  of  our  good  horses 
that  had  brought  us  so  far.  But  what  in 
all  the  journey  was  there  to  equal  the 
magic  sight  that  lay  before  us  as  we 
turned  to  these  big  panes  ?  Beyond  a 
gulf  of  blackness,  the  old  town  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  rose  with  a  thousand  points  of  fire 
into  the  clear  sky  of  a  summer  night.  The 
tall  houses,  with  their  eight  or  nine  stories, 
had  their  innumerable  windows  ablaze ; 
and  the  points  of  orange  light  shone  in  the 
still  blue  shadow  until  they  seemed  to  form 
part  of  some  splendid  and  enchanted  pal¬ 
ace  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  lofty  hill.  And 
then  beyond  that  we  could  see  the  great 
crags  of  the  Castle  looming  dark  in  the 
starlight,  and  we  knew,  rather  than  saw, 
that  there  were  walls  and  turrets  up  there, 
cold  and  distant,  looking  down  on  the 
yellow  glare  of  the  city  beneath.  What 
was  Cologne  and  the  colored  lamps  of  its 
steamers — as  you  see  them  cross  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  Rhine  when  a  full  moon 
shines  over  the  houses  of  Deutz — or 
what  was  Prague  tvith  its  countless  spires 
piercing  the  starlight  and  its  great  bridge 
crossing  over  to  the  wooded  heights  of 
the  Hradschin — compared  to  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle  in  the  noblest  city  of  the 
world  ?  The  lights  of  the  distjint  houses 
went  out  one  by  one.  The  streets  became 
silent.  Even  the  stars  grew  paler;  but 
why  was  that?  A  faint  light,  golden  and 
soft,  began  to  steal  along  the  Castle-hill ; 
and  the  slow,  mild  radiance  touched  the 
sharp  slopes,  the  trees,  and  the  great  grey 
walls  above,  which  were  under  the  stars. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,”  says  Tita,  quite  gently,, 
to  Bell,  “  we  have  seen  nothing  like  that, 
not  even  in  your  own  country  of  the 
Lakes  1” 

\_Ncte  by  Queen  THania. — “  It  seems  they  have 
put  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  saying  the  last 
word,  which  is  not  quite  fair.  In  the  old  come¬ 
dies  it  was  always  the  heroine  of  the  piece  who 
came  forward  to  the  footlights,  and  in  her  pretti¬ 
est  way  spoke  the  epilogue ;  and  of  course  the 
heroine  was  always  young  and  nice-looking.  I  f 
Bell  would  only  do  that,  now,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  pleased ;  but  she  is  afraid  to  appear  in 
public  As  for  myself,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 
Count  von  Rosen  suggests  that  I  should  copy 
some  of  the  ancient  authors  and  merely  say 
‘  Farewell,  and  clap  your  hands;’  but  very  likely 
that  is  a  joke — for  who  can  tell  when  gentlemen 
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intend  to  be  amusing? — and  perhaps  they  never 
said  anything  so  foolish.  But,  as  you  are  not  to 
be  addressed  by  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  perhaps, 
considering  my  age — which  I  am  seldom  allowed 
to  forget — perhaps  a  word  of  advice  may  be  per- 
mitte<.l.  And  that  is  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  always  go  abroad  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  hiring  carriages  to  drive  them 
in  foreign  parts.  Of  course  every  one  ought  to  go 
abroad ;  but  why  every  year  ?  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  prejudiced^  and  I  never  enjoyerl  any  tour 
abroad  so  much  as  this  one  through  England.  I 
do  consider  England  (and  of  course  you  must  in¬ 
clude  Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world.  I  have  never  licen  to  Ame¬ 
rica;  but  that  does  not  matter,  li  cannot  be  more 
beautiful  than  England.  If  it  is,  so  much  the 
better,  but  I  for  one  am  quite  satisfied  with  Eng¬ 
land;  and  as  for  the  old-fashioned  and  quaint 
places  you  meet  on  a  driving-tour  such  as  this,  I 
am  sure  the  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  met  have  always  admitted  to  me 
that  they  were  delightful.  \V  ell,  that  is  all.  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  our  young  friends,  for  I 
think  sufficient  revelations  have  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Arthur  has  only  been  to  see 
us  once  since  our  return,  and  of  course  we  could 
not  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  getting  married  so 


unexpectedly,  for  Katty  was  with  him,  and  very 
pleased  and  happy  she  looked.  Arthur  was  very 
dvil  to  our  Bell ;  which  shows  that  his  marriage 
has  improved  him  in  one  respect ;  but  he  was  a  little 
cold  and  distant  at  the  same  time.  The  poor  girl 
was  dreadfully  frightened;  but  she  made  herself 
very  friendly  to  him,  and  kissed  little  Katty  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  when  they  were 
going  away.  Luckily,  perhaps.  Lieutenant  von 
Rosen  was  up  in  London ;  out  when  he  came 
down  next  day.  Bell  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  him 
in  private ;  and  the  result  of  the  conversation — 
of  which  we  elderly  folks,  of  course,  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  anything — seemed  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  them  l>oth.  Then  there  was  a  talk 
between  my  husband  and  him  in  the  evening 
about  a  loose-box  in  certain  stables.  Bell  came 
and  put  her  arm  around  my  waist,  and  besought 
me  very  prettily  to  tell  her  what  were  the  nicest 
colors  for  a  drawing-room.  It  seems  there  is 
some  house,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  here, 
which  they  have  visited;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  any  more.  As  our  Beil  is  too  shy  to  come 
forward,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Good-bye  for  her, 
and  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  coming  with 
us  so  far  on  such  a  long  and  roundabout  journey. 
T.”] — From  Macmillan' s  Magatine. 
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The  civilization  of  the  Bronze  Age,  in 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  must  now 
be  examined.  Was  the  use  of  bronze  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  invading  i>eople  from  the 
East,  or  did  it  gradually  spread  through 
the  peaceful  channels  of  commerce  ? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  most 
difficult  question  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  that’  can  be  asked  in  the  present 
state  of  archaeological  inquiry.  If  it  was 
introduced  by  commerce,  then  we  have 
some  clue  to  the  relation  which  the  bronze- 
culture  in  Northern  Europe  bore  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples 
who  live  in  history.  If  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  an  invading  people  from 
Asia,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  the  key  to 
its  interpretation  among  the  Asiatic  peoples 
known  to  us  in  the  earliest  records.  Until 
this  question  is  settled,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  gain  a  true  idea  -  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  at  that  time.  I'he  researches  of 
Wiberg,*  Liudenschmidt,  and  Bonstettin, 
afford  a  means  of  solving  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  problem,  w'hich  we  are  surprised  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  omitted  to  make  use  of 


•  ‘  Archiv  fiir  Anthropolc^ie,’  Vierter  Band, 
1870;  ‘  Ueber  den  Einnuss  der  Etrusker  und 
Gricchen  auf  die  Bronze-Cultur ‘  Der  Einfluss 
-der  klassischen  Volker  auf  die  nordeni  von  C. 
F.  Wiberg.’  8vo,  Hamburg,  1867. 


in  his  last  edition.  We  will  briefly  state 
the  grounds  which  we  have  for  arriving  at 
any  conclusion. 

The  beautiful  bronze  swords,  spear¬ 
heads,  axes,  knives,  razors,  and  the  like, 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Eu- 
ropie,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  which  are  found  alike  in  some 
of  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the 
cranoges  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the 
French  and  English  caves,  are  remarkable 
for  the  singular  beauty  of  their  form  and 
ornamentation ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
unity  of  design  which  runs  through  all  the 
variety  of  form  is  the  result  of  their  having 
been  derived  originally  from  some  one 
source.  This  point  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  archa.*ologists ;  and  the  most 
popular  view  is  that  they  were  originally 
made  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  distributed 
by  that  great  nation  of  traders  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  great  bronze-workers  of  antiquity 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  con¬ 
nected  in  some  degree  with  tlie  bronze 
civilization  of  the  north.  This  opinion 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  conquered  Spain,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  obtained  their  prin¬ 
cipal  supply  of  tin  from  Cornwall.  Then, 
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again,  they  were  the  great  amber  merchants 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  substance  is  not 
found  in  any  quantity  in  any  part  of  Europe 
except  the  Baltic,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
])Ose  that  their  commerce  extended  as  far  as 
North  Germany  and  Denmark.  All  these 
circumstances  render  the  Phoenician  hypo¬ 
thesis  very  plausible ;  but  before  it  can  be 
accepted  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  form  and 
ornamentation  of  the  northern  bronzes  is 
of  Phoenician  origin ;  and  to  decide  this 
we  need  only  refer  to  discoveries  in  Phoe¬ 
nician  tombs,  wliicli  enable  an  idea  to  be 
formed  as  to  their  style  of  art  Out  of 
thirteen  sarcophagi  obtained  from  Sidon, 
and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  some  are  in  the  Egyptian  and 
others  in  the  Assyrian  style.  That  of  the 
Sidonian  king  ^Eshmonazar  is  made  of 
syenite  from  the  Egyptian  quarries  of 
Syene,  and  on  the  lid  the  king  himself 
appears  in  the  peculiar  Egyptian  dress, 
although  the  Phoenician  writing  on  the 
monument  proves  that  he  was  bom  and 
reigned  and  died  in  Phoenicia.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  about 
as  much  originality  in  art  as  the  traders 
of  Birmingham.  Again,  as  Wiberg  remarks, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that  the  very 
coins  which  they  were  the  first  to  invent, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  are  of  Greek 
design,  and  on  those  of  Carthage  we  find 
the  Greek  gods  represented  with  Phoeni¬ 
cian  inscriptions.  They  had  no  style  of  art 
which  was  peculiarly  their  own,  but  merely 
borrowed  that  of  their  nearest  neighbors, 
Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  as  the  case 
may  have  been.  It  follows  from  this, 
therefore,  that  the  art  shown  in  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  bronze  implements  in 
Northern  Europe  cannot  be  considered 
distinctively  Phoenician.  We  must  seek  in 
some  other  direction  for  its  origin.  They 
may  have  manufactured  and  distributed 
the  articles  of  bronze,  but  in  that  case  they 
borrowed  the  idea  from  some  other  people. 

Nor  after  the  very  able  papers  of  Dr. 
Wiberg  can  there  be  very  much  doubt  as 
to  the  people  from  which  the  ancient 
bronze  civilization  was  derived.  The  double 
spirals,  and  dotted  circles  and  spirals,  and 
zigzag  ornaments  which  are 'so  common 
on  the  bronze  articles  of  France,  Germany, 
,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia,  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  designs  which  are  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  Some  of  the  bropze 
swords  and  spear-heads  are  also  identical ; 


and  the  peculiar  spuds  and  bronze  axes, 
used  by  the  Etruscans,  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  found  in  Northern  Europe. 
'Phey  alone,  of  all  the  historic  peoples  of 
antiquity,  used  bronze  celts.  Of  course 
we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  class  of 
objects  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  as  in  a  tumu¬ 
lus  of  the  north,  any  CuOre  than  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  similar  identity  between 
the  contents  of  an  English  castle  and  the 
abode  of  an  African  chief;  but  in  both  we 
should  certainly  find  some  of  the  more 
common  objects  of  the  same  type,  such  as 
cotton,  or  even  a  knife  or  a  gun.  In  some 
cases,  however,  articles  peculiarly  Etrus¬ 
can,  and  made  certainly  for  Etruscan  cere¬ 
monial,  have  been  discovered  as  far  north 
as  Sweden.  The  very  singular  incense 
carriage,  or  censer,  supported  on  wheels, 
with  which  the  Etruscans  were  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  fumigating  their  tombs,  has  been 
found  both  in  Mecklenburg  and  Sweden. 
Bronze  8 -shaped  horns,  also  certainly  of 
Etruscan  derivation,  have  been  found  by 
Worsaae  in  Denmark,  and  Nilsson  in 
Schoenen.  To  this  mysterious  people, 
therefore,  must  be  assigned  a  considerable 
share  in  introducing  the  bronze  civilization 
into  the  north,  since  the  shape  of  the  im¬ 
plements,  and  the  designs  with  which  they 
are  ornamented,  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  art — and  especially  that  of 
Magna  Graecia — from  the  Etruscan ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  both  these  influen¬ 
ces  combined  to  produce  the  beautiful 
forms  which  characterize  the  Bronze  Age 
in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  present  edition, 
does  not  admit  that  we  have  any  evidence 
that  Etruria  ever  enjoyed  so  extensive  a 
commerce  as  that  indicated  by  the  great 
number  of  bronze  objects  which  have  been 
found  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  he  under¬ 
estimates  their  commerce.  The  amber, 
from  the  Baltic,  found  in  their  tombs ;  the 
ivory  from  Africa ;  tin  either  from  Saxony, 
Spain,  or  Britain ;  purple  from  Tyre ;  the 
emeralds  with  which  they  ornamented 
their  necklets,  and  which  must  have  come 
from  the  far  East,  and  which  they  prized 
above  other  stones,  imply  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  trade.  We  have  historical  evi¬ 
dence  from  Polybius  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
— called  Etruscans  by  the  Greeks — living 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  carried  on  a  lively 
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trade  with  the  Gauls,  until  the  latter, 
allured  by  the  fruitfulness  of  their  country, 
drove  them  out.  Horace  writes  of  the 
little  Etruscan  bronze  figures,  ‘Tyrrhena 
sigilla,’  as  being  usual  objects  of  vertu  in 
his  time ;  and  Pliny  relates  that  Etruscan 
bronzes  ^  were  spread  over  all  countries. 
In  all  this  we  have  a  valuable  testimony  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  Etruscan  commerce 
at  the  very  dawn  of  history  in  Italy  ;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  Etruscans  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  a  colony  at  Saltzburg,  and  that 
Dr.  Wiberg  has  traced  the  channels  through 
which  their  commerce  flowed,  through  the 
Brenner  Pass  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  into  the 
basins  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  the  enormous  influence 
which  they  must  have  exerted  by  mere 
commerce  on  the  |>eoples  to  their  north. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe  that  all 
the  bronzes  were  imported  by  them,  for  a 
great  many  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
on  the  spot  by  native  workmen,  who  imi¬ 
tated  the  foreign  design..  If  the  Etruscans 
had  once  got  hold  of  the  tin  and  amber 
trade  of  the  north,  the  Phoenicians  would 
certainly  have  imitated  their  goods,  just  as 
they  imitated  Greek  and  Egyptian  art. 
A  large  number  of  the  bronzes  may  thus 
have  been  introduced  by  them  as  well  as 
by  the  Etruscans.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
overland  routes  to  the  Baltic  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  freighted  their  vessels  with  bronze  ar¬ 
ticles  suited  for  traffic  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  north  and  west,  bringing  back  again 
in  exchange  the  enormously  valuable  tin 
and  amber.  To  the  great  commercial  value 
of  the  latter  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute 
the  superior  beauty  and  workmanship  of 
the  bronze  weapons  found  in  North  Ger¬ 
many  ;  for  the  best  articles  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  find  their  way  to  the  place  where 
the  best  price  could  be  obtained  for  them. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps, 
occupied  by  rude  stone-using  farmers  and 
shepherds,  among  whom  the  civilization 
of  the  Etruscans  gradually  made  itself  felt, 
in  the  importation  of  bronze  articles,  and 
the  arising  of  a  commerce.  And  that  this 
view  is  true,  is  rendered  extremely  probable 
by  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Evans  so  fully  re¬ 
cognises  in  his  work  on  the  Stone  Age, 
that  in  so  many  cases  stone  axes  and  bronze 
celts  are  found  together,  under  conditions 
which  prove  that  both  must  have  been 


used  at  the  same  time.  Such  an  association 
as  this  could  not  fail  to  have  been  the  case 
while  the  commerce  was  gradually  spring¬ 
ing  up.  Bronze  would  eventually  supersede 
the  use  of  stone,  as  certainly  as  iron  is  now 
doing  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Eskimos.  Whatever  view  may  be 
held,  as  to  the  share  which  the  Etruscans, 
Phoenicians,  or  Greeks  had  in  introducing 
bronze  into  the  North,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  art  of  the  North  in  the  Bronze 
Age  is  distinctively  Etruscan,  or  Etrusco- 
Grecian. 

The  use  of  iron,  in  all  probability,  spread 
through  North-Western  Europe,  through 
the  same  channels  of  commerce  as  the 
bronze,  and  there  are  the  same  evidences 
of  overlapping  of  the  Iron  and  Bronze,  as 
of  the  Bronze  and  the  Neolithic  Ages.  At 
the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  j)eriod,  in 
the  region  north  of  the  Alps,  iron  was 
known  by  all  the  peoples  who  came  into 
contact  with  the  Roman  arms,  such  as  the 
Gauls,  who  settled  in  Lombardy,  or  those 
with  whom  Ciesar  fought  in  Northern 
France,  or  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain.  It  was  known  to  the 
Etruscans,  and  very  probably  was,  to  some 
extent,  introduced  by  them.  The  Greeks, 
also,  had  a  share  in  its  introduction,  since 
the  first  coins  which  were  used  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  were  copied  from  a  Greek 
model.  The  Greek  colony  of  Phocnea, 
founded  about  600  B.c.,  through  which 
the  overland  passage  through  Gaul,  must, 
from  its  very  position,  have  been  one  of 
the  great  centres  from  which  that  know¬ 
ledge  was  derived ;  for  the  overland  trade 
with  the  North  passed  through  its  territo¬ 
ries,  and  Marseilles  was  the  port  in  which 
the  Gaulish  traders  exchanged  their  raw 
products  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Gauls,  according  to 
Mr.  Evans,  had  a  coinage  of  their  own 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
Britons  about  150  b.c.;  and  this  would 
point  to  a  considerable  civilization  in  their 
respective  countries.  The  men  who  fought 
with  the  Roman  fleet  off"  the  shores  of 
Brittany,  and  made  victory  doubtful  with 
the  Roman  legions  in  Kent,  could  not  have 
been  the  rude  savages  which  they  are 
sometimes  represented.  In  both  cases, 
their  weapons  were  of  iron,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  British,  if  Caesar’s  statement  be  true, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  bronze 
ha^  died  out,  and  what  they  required  was 
imported.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of 
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iron  into  Scandinavia  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  with  any  precision.  Not  even  ‘a 
Danish  antiquary  ’  would  venture  to  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  unknown  in  his  country  in 
the  year  50  b.c.,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  states 
in  his  ‘  Rude  Stone  Monuments.* 

Such  as  this  is  the  outline  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  archaeologists,  as 
to  the  stages  of  culture  through  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Europe  passed,  before  they  were 
chronicled  by  the  historian.  They  distinctly 
admit  that  their  divisions  or  ages  overlap ; 
and  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  folly  with 
which  they  are  charged  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
of  holding  them  to  imply  the  lapse  of  dis¬ 
tinct  and  successive  quantities  of  time,  be¬ 
fore  history  began  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
They  do  not  maintain  that  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  hard-and-fast  boundary  lines. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  insists,  equally  with  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  the  one  shaded  off  into 
the  other,  and  that  the  better  material  dis¬ 
placed  the  worse  in  the  various  uses  of  life, 
gradually,  and  probably  by  means  of 
commerce.  Had  the  Quarterly  reviewer* 
been  acquainted  with  archaeological  litera¬ 
ture,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  term  *  pre-his- 
toric*  was  used  in  relation  to  history  in 
general,  instead  of  to  the  history  of  each 
country  in  particular.  It  is  extremely  easy 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those 
men  who  have  made  archaeology  a  science, 
by  confounding  them  with  the  amiable 
antiquaries  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
by  showing  how  very  silly  the  views  are 
which  they  are  supposed  to  hold.  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  acquitted  himself  very  well 
of  his  task,  and  we  would  merely  remark, 
that  to  raise  laughter  by  caricature  is  very 
much  easier  than  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge. 

Before  we  discuss  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
views,  as  to  the  tumuli,  dolmens,  and 
other  megalithic  monuments,  we  will  give 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  ethnology  of  pre-historic 
Europe,  north  and  west  of  the  Alps.  Dr. 
Thurnam,t  one  of  our  greatest  living  authori¬ 
ties  on  craniology,  after  the  examination  of  a 
arge  number  of  human  skeletons  from 
the  tumuli  of  Britain,  has  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion,  that  they  belong  to  two  dis¬ 
tinct  races  of  men ;  the  one  being  long¬ 
headed,*  with  an  average  stature  of  about 
five  feet  five  inches,  while  the  other  is 
round-headed,  and  proved,  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  bones,  to  be  of  an  average 
stature  of  five  feet  nine  inches.  In  the 
former  the  features  of  the  countenance 
were  small  and  delicate,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face  placed  well  back  under 
the  overhanging  forehead;  while  in  the 
latter  the  features  were  coarse  and  rugged, 
the  cheek  bones  high,  and  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  face  projected  beyond  the  line 
of  the  forehead.  The  former  he  met  with 
in  the  long  barrows  and  chambered  tombs, 
which  contain  merely  stone  implements, 
without  any  articles  of  bronze;  while  the 
latter  were  discovered  in  round  tumuli, 
which  were  generally  of  the  Bronze,  or  ot 
the  Iron  Ages.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  the 
Neolithic  Age,  were  the  small  long-headed 
race,  and  that  they  were  invaded,  subse¬ 
quently,  by  the  latter  round-heads,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  French  archaeologists,  on  the 
other  hand,  infer  that  the  round-headed 
race  was  the  older  of  the  two  in  their 
country,  and  that  it  was  displaced  by  the 
long-heads.  But  Dr.  Thumam  points  out 
with  considerable  justice,  that  the  French 
observations  on  this  question  have  not 
been  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  any 
sweeping  generalization  to  be  made.  He 
has,  moreover,  observed  in  France  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  skulls  from  Neolithic 
tumuli  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the 
long-heads  were  dwelling  in  France  during 
the  Neolithic  .Age.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  succession  of  races  in  France 
should  have  differed  from  that  of  an  island 
so  close  as  Britain ;  and  since  the  genera¬ 
lization  was  made,  that  the  aboriginal  race 
in  the  Neolithic  Age  in  Britain  was  long¬ 
headed,  it  has  been  verified  by  every  sub¬ 
sequent  discovery.  The  numerous  crania, 
for  example,  from  the  Neolithic  sepul¬ 
chral  caves  of  Denbighshire,  lately  ex¬ 
river  bed  crania  of  Professor  Huxley,  be- 
plored  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  the 
long  to  the  long-headed  type.  Dr.  Thur- 


•  The  ‘  dolicho-cephalic,’  or  long  skulls,  are 
those  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  stands 
in  a  l3$s  ratio  to  the  Itngth  than  8  to  lo,  the 
‘brachy-cephalic,’  or  broad,  are  those  in  which  it 
exceeds  the  ratio  of  8  to  10.  This  ratio  is  termed 
‘  cephalic  index,’  by  the  craniologists. 
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nam  has  also  worked  out  with  admirable 
clearness  the  relation  which  these  two 
distinct  types  bear  to  the  living  races. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  skulls  from  the  Basque  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Guipuscoa,  he  shows  that  the  series 
agrees  most  remarkably  with  that  from 
the  long  barrows,  although,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  infusion  of  Celtic  blood, 
the  skulls  were  somewhat  shorter.  The 
identity  of  the  round-skulls  with  the  Celts, 
in  France,  has  never  been  disputed  ;  and 
since  the  Belgae  spread  over  the  South  of 
England,  and  have  not  left  any  tumuli 
which  are  distinctively  Belgic,  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  physi¬ 
cally  very  much  the  same  people  as  the 
Celts.  We  have,  therefore,  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  a  Basque  population  oc¬ 
cupied  Great  Britain  in  the  Neolithic  Age, 
and  that  it  v/as  subsequently  invaded  by 
Celts  and  Belgae. 

The  distribution  of  these  peoples  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  strongly  supports 
this  view.  It  has  never  b^n  disputed 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were 
Iberian  or  Bas(iue,  or  that  they  were  sub¬ 
sequently  invaded  by  the  Celts,  or  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Castilians,  or 
Celtiberians,  were  a  mixed  race  of  Celts 
and  Iberians.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  a  race  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  allied  to  the  Iberians  of  Spain, 
inhabited  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  which 
extended  northward,  in  Caesar’s  time,  to 
the  Garonne,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  to  its  present  boundary, 
the  Loire,  or  Liger.  On  the  north  of  this 
river,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Celtae,  who  swept  round  Aquitaine,  hold¬ 
ing  the  country  from  the  Rhone,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees.  On  their  northeastern  frontier 
the  Belgae  occupied  the  country  as  far 
south  as  Switzerland.  The  maritime  dis¬ 
trict  of  Marseilles  was  peopled  by  tribes 
allied  in  blood  to  the  Ligurians,  who  are 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  Iberian. 
In  this  distribution  of  the  races  of  Gaul, 
we  have  the  clearest  possible  proof  of  their 
relative  antiquity  in  that  country.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Ligurians  of  Marseilles, 
and  we  may  add  of  Lombardy,  were  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  main  body  of  their  kins¬ 
folk  by  a  broad  band  of  Celts  pouring 
down  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  into 
Spain,  shows  that  they  were  the  invaded, 
and  therefore  the  older  of  the  two  races ; 


while  the  Belgae,  passing  in  the  direction 
which  the  successive  invaders  of  Europe 
have  ever  gone,  fo  the  west,  pressed  on 
the  rear-gu^  of  the  Celts,  just  as  they 
had  pushed  before  them  the  Iberians.  The 
history  of  the  successive  invasions  of  Gaul 
most  probably  repieated  itself  in  Germany  ; 
and  although  the  non-Aryan  Iberian  race 
has  been  completely  washed  out  by  the 
successive  waves  of  the  Aryans,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  South  Germany,  in 
ancient  times,  ]x>ssessed  a  long-headed 
population,  instead  of  a  round-headed  one, 
as  at  the  present  day.*  But  whatever 
doubt  may  overhang  Germany,  we  can 
draw  only  one  inference  from  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  as  to  Britain.*  The  Belgae,  at  the 
time  of  Caesar’s  inv.asion,  occupied  the 
South  of  England ;  while  Tacitus  remarks 
tliat  the  Silures,  or  the  hill-tribes  of  Wales, 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Iberians  of 
Spain  by  blood.  The  rest  of  Britain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tacitus,  was  inhabited  by  tribes 
allied  to  the  Gauls  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
probability  by  Belgae  and  Celts.  Thus, 
Dr.  Thurnam’s  conclusion,  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  skulls  in  the  British  tumu¬ 
li,  tallies  precisely  with  the  history  of  the 
races  in  Gaul,  and  with  their  probable  his¬ 
tory  in  Britain.  Exception  may  indeed  be 
taken  to  the  evidence  derived  from  his¬ 
tory  alone,  as  to  the  succession  of  races  in 
Britain,  but  the  case  is  altogether  altered, 
when  it  is  found  to  agree  precisely  with 
that  offered  by  the  tumuli.  In  our  belief, 
Professor  Huxley  is  fully  justified  in  as¬ 
cribing  the  smjill,  dark-haired,  swarthy 
people  of  Britain,  the  Glares,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  hilly  districts  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  Southern  Irish,  to  an  aboriginal 
Iberian  piopulation  ;t  and  the  tall,  fair¬ 
haired,  round-headed  races  to  a  Celtic  and 
Belgic  ancestry.  The  fair-haired,  long¬ 
headed  race,  on  the  other  hand,  is  descen¬ 
ded  from  the  North-German  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  invaders,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  Iberians,  not  merely  by  their  com¬ 
plexions,  but  by  their  taller  stature  and  the 
ruggedness  of  their  features.  All  these 
races  buried  their  dead  in  barrows,  or 
tumuli,  and  both  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Dr.  Nilsson  are  agreed  that  it  is  impossible 


*  See  Professor  Huxley’s  valuable  risumi  of 
the  evidence  as  relating  to  Germany,  Huxley 
and  Laing’s  ‘  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness. 
Notes  on  the  Human  Remains.* 
t  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  514,  ‘The  Forefathers  of 
the  English  People.’  • 
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to  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  the  age  parasite,  has  grown  up,  at  the  expense. 


of  the  tumulus  by  its  shape. 

The  relation  of  the  Iberian  race,  the 
Ligures,  to  the  Celts  south  of  the  Alps, 
was  precisely  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
the  two  races  in  Gaul ;  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Po  formed  as  unnatural  a 
boundary  as  the  Garonne,  or  the  Loire. 
Before  the  Celtic  invasion,  the  Valley  of 
the  Po  was  possessed  by  the  Etruscans. 
Were  these  two  non-Aryan,  dark,  small 
races  allied  in  blood  ?  It  seems  to  us  by 
no  means  improbable.  If  the  Etruscan 
problem  is  ever  to  be  solved,  it  must  be  by 
an  appeal  to  geographical  distribution, 
rather  than  to  the  few  scraps  which  we 
get  of  their  history.  To  say  the  very  least, 
the  neighborhood  of  so  highly  civilized  a 
people  as  the  Etruscans  must  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  Ligurians  to  a  very  considerable 
degree.  We  look  forward  with  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  to  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  new  work  on  ‘  His¬ 
torical  Geography.’ 

It  remains  now  to  see  whether  we  can 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  great  stone  circles, 
the  dolmens  and  the  menhirs,  which  ex¬ 
cite  our  wonder  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  have  been  favorite  subjects  of 
speculation  during  the  last  200  years. 
Mr.  Fergusson  somewhat  inconsistently 
complains  that,  when  he  asks  the  archaeo¬ 
logists  when  these  were  built,  they  merely 
answer,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

‘  Long,  long  ago,’  and  he  undertakes  to 
tell  us  not  merely  when,  but  by  whom,  the 
principal  megalithic  monuments  were 
erected.  We  will  take  the  case  of  Ave¬ 
bury  and  Stonehenge  as  examples  of  his 
mode  of  treatment.  The  first  of  these,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aubrey,  bore  the  same  relation 
in  size  to  the  second  as  a  cathedral  to  a 
parish  church.  When  perfect,  it  consisted 
of  a  circular  ditch  and  earthen  rampart, 
and  a  large  stone  circle,  which  containecl 
an  area  of  twenty-eight  acres,  in  which 
stood  two  smaller  circles  formed  by  a 
double  line  of  stones  placed  side  by  side. 
From  the  rampart  two  long  avenues  ex¬ 
tended,  one  1480  yards  in  the  direction  of 
Kennet,  where  it  ended  in  a  double  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  Beck - 
hampton ;  midway  between  the  two  stood 
Silbury  Hill,  the  largest  artificial  mound  in 
Great  Britain,  no  less  than  170  feet  high. 
This  was  its  condition  in  the  time  of  Au¬ 
brey,  but  unfortunately,  ‘  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Avebury,  like  some  beautiful 


and  in  the  midst  of  this,’  the  finest  mega¬ 
lithic  ruin  in  Europe.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  monument  was  intended  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Sir  John  Lubbock  as¬ 
sumes  it  to  have  been  a  temple;  Mr. 
Fergusson  argues  that  this  cannot  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  large  for  hearing,  and  not 
arranged  for  seeing.  It  is  five  times  as 
great  as  St.  Peter’s,  and  250,000  jjeople 
might  be  seated  in  it,  and  no  less  than  half  a 
million  might  find  standing  room.  Men 
generally  adapt  their  buildings  to  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required. 
Where  could  such  a  multitude  as  this  have 
come  from,  or  when  there,  how  could  they 
be  fed  or  lodged  ?  At  first  sight  this  ob¬ 
jection  seems  very  plausible,  but  it  loses 
all  its' point  when  we  reflect  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
own  cathedrals.  Were  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  filled  with  a  congregation,  a  large 
number  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Nor 
can  we  see  the  force  of  the  second  objec¬ 
tion,  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  was  with¬ 
out  a  roof.  The  shepherds  of  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  Downs  then  were  not  more  liable  to 
cold  than  now ;  and  open-air  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  parks,  without  the 
hardening  process  having  been  undergone 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  necessar)', 
the  living  in  a  hut  without  a  roof,  and  the 
sleeping  in  the  sncw.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  ‘  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  fifty 
other  arguments  of  this  sort.’  The  unity 
of  design  shows  that  it  was  built  at  one 
time  and  by  one  generation.  The  idea  of 
its  having  been  a  temple  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hypothesis,  that  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  a  great 
event,  or  the  burial-place  of  a  hero. 
Graves  have  always  clustered  more  or  less 
round  sacred  places,  and  many  of  our  own 
sacred  buildings  owe  their  foundation  to  the 
fighting  of  a  great  battle.  It,  is,  therefore, 
very  possible,  although  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  on  the  point,  that  it  was  a  sacred 
enclosure,  raised  in  memory  either  of  the 
dead,  or  of  a  battle. 

If,  however,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
use  to  which  Avebury  was  put,  we  are  still 
more  uncertain  as  to  its  age.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson,  however,  comes  to  the  rescue 
without  the  least  hesitation.  Silbury  Hill, 
it  must  be  remarked,  is  universally  be¬ 
lieved  to  form  part  of  the  design  of  Ave¬ 
bury.  In  i860,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Roman  road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough 
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‘either  passes  under  Silbury  Hill,  or  makes  a 
sudden  Mnd  to  get  round  it,  in  a  manner  that  no 
Roman  road,  in  Britain  at  least,  was  ever  known 
to  do.  .  .  .  No  one  standing  on  Oldborough 
Down,  and  casting  his  e^e  along  its  straight  un¬ 
itending  line,  can  avoid  seeing  that  it  runs 
straight  at  the  centre  of  Silbury  Hill.  It  is  true, 
it  may  have  diverged  just  before  hitting  it,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unlikely.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  for  the  Roman  engineer  to  have 
carri^  its  arrow-like  course  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  pre¬ 
ferable  line,  looked  at  from  a  Roman  point  of 
view, — straight  for  Marlborough,  to  which  it  was 
tending,  and  fiilinf'  better  to  a  fras^ent  of  the  road 
found  beyond  the  village  of  Rennet.  But  all 
this  was  disregarded,  if  the  hill  existed  at  that 
time,  and  the  road  runs  straight  at  its  heart,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  make  a  sharp  turn  to  avoid  it, — a 
thing  as  abhorrent  to  a  Roman  road-maker,  as  a 
vacuum  is  said  to  be  to  nature.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  Silbury  Hill 
stands  oh  the  Roman  road,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans  leaving  the  country.’* 

'Fhis  argument,  founded  on  the  straight 
and  arrow-like  character  of  the  Roman 
roads,  was  disproved,  by  an  actual  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  spot  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  Professor  Tyndall ;  and  recent  exca¬ 
vations  have  shown,  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  road  in  question  passed 
by  the  side,  and  not  under  the  hill.  From 
this  the  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  hill  was  older  than  the  Roman  road, 
and  used  by  the  Roman  engineer,  as 
it  would  be  used  now,  as  a  land-mark  in 
laying  it  down.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Mr.  Fergusson.  In  his  present  volume  he 
deliberately  puts  his  own  assumption  into 
the  mouth  of  the  archaeologists,  although 
it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  the  secondaedition.  It  is  of 
course  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  roads  were  not  invariably  straight, 
and  that  they  conform  very  frequently  to 
the  features  of  the  country.  VVe  hardly 
imagine  that  the  converse  of  this  could 
have  been  held  by  any  man  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  a  map  in 
which  the  roads  are  laid  down.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  an  adversary  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson  throughout  his 
work.  The  only  evidence  which  he  brings 
forward  now  in  favor  of  the  post-Roman 
date  of  Silbury  Hill  is  its  peculiar  shape — 
a  truncated,  straight-lined  cone,  that 
somewhat  resembles  the  Bartlow  Hills, t 


•  Quarterly  Review,  i860,  p.  209. 
t  Archteologia,  xxv.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix.,  Essays 
by  John  Gage  Rokewode. 


on  the  boundary  of  Essex  and  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  which  are  of  undoubtedly 
Roman  origin,  since  they  contained  a 
coin  of  Hadrian  and  Roman  bronzes  and 
vases.  But  before  this  resemblance  of  outer 
form  can  be  taken  to  fix  a  date  after  the 
Roman  occupation,  he  must  show  that  trun¬ 
cated  cones  were  not  thrown  up  before  tlie 
Roman  conquest.  The  age  of  the  Bartlow 
Hills  was  fixed  not  by  their  form,  but  by 
their  contents. 

But  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  satisfied  with 
arriving  at  the  post-Roman  age  of  Avebury 
on  such  a  slender  basis  of  fact  as  this,  but 
he  goes  on  to  give  us  its  exact  date,  and 
to  tell  us  by  whom  it  was  erected.  ‘  It 
only  remains,’  he  writes,  ‘  to  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  who  the  brave  men  were  who  were 
buried  at  Avebury,  and  the  victors  were 
who  raised  Silbury,  assuming  that  one  is  a 
burial  place,  and  the  other  a  trophy.  Some 
years  ago  I  suggested  it  was  those  who 
fell  in  Arthur’s  greatest  battle,  on  Badon 
Hill,  fought  somewhere  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  the  year  a.d.  520;  and  nothing 
that  has  since  occurred  has  at  all  shaken 
my  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  this 
determination,  but  a  good  deal  has  tended 
to  confirm  it’  (p.  85).  In  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Cissa,  the  leader  of  the  South 
Saxons,  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  in 
this  battle ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  volume,  the  writer  has  pro¬ 
bably  seen  reason  to  modify  his  views. 
The  process  by  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
’arrived  at  this  most  important  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  locality  illustrates  the  mode  in 
which  he  deals  with  history.  The  only 
original  notice  which  we  have  of  Mount 
Badon  is  contained  in  Gildas,  who  dates 
his  birth  from  that  year,  ‘  Usque  ad  annum 
Badonui  Montis  qui  prope  Sabrinum  ostium 
iiabetur'*  Nennius  adds  further,  that  the 
twelfth  battle  of  Arthur  was  fought  in 
‘  Monte  Badonis.’t  Bede,f  in  his  ‘  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,’  copies  Gildas  almost 
word  for  word,  without  mentioning  any 
leader;  and  the  writers  of  the  ‘Annales 
Cambriae  ’  fix  the  date  of  the  battle  in  the 
year  516,^  while  Dr.  Guest  believes  that  it 
was  fought  four  years  later.  'Phis  is  abso¬ 
lutely  every  ^rap  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  derived  from  writers  within  at  least  five 
centuries  of  the  event ;  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  Gildas  was  the  only  historian 


*  Gildas,  xxvi.  t  Chapter  Ixiv. 

t  Under  A.D.  492.  §  Under  a.d.  516. 
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who  was  in  any  sense  contemporary.  Had 
Arthur,  the  great  hero  and  deliverer,  the 
great  Christian  knight  of  the  Welsh,  who, 
according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,*  car¬ 
ried  on  his  shoulders  a  cross  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  and  thus  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  pious 
a  monk  as  Gildas  would  not  have  lighted 
up  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
his  country  by  some  allusion  to  him.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  records.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  that  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Mount  Badon.  But  when  we  try  to  fix 
the  precise  locality,  there  are  scarcely  any 
two  authorities  who  agree.  Dr.  Guest  fixes 
it  at  Bradbury,  in  Dorset ;  and  Mr.  Skene, 
an  equally  eminent  authority,  claims  it  as 
being  on  the  Avon,  not  very  far  from  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  where  a  strongly  fortified  hill  bears 
the  name  of  Bowdon,  and  both  hold  that 
prope  Sabrinum  ostium  is  an  interpolation. 
The  editors  of  the  ‘  Monumenta  Britan- 
nica  ’  identify  it  with  Badesdowne,  or  Bath, 
near  to  which  Salisbury  Hill  still  exists  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  camps  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  we  have  historical  evidence  of 
a  battle  which  may  have  been  fought  either 
in  Dorset,  Somerset,  or  even  in  Scotland ; 
and,*  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  great 
monument,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
hypothesis,  commemorating  a  great  victory. 
What  could  be  more  natural  or  simple  than 
to  put  the  two  together,  and  to  form  a  com¬ 
pact  and  well-rounded  narrative?  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  not  even  content  with  this  feat. 
He  accepts  the  prope  Sabrinum  ostium, 
which  is  rejected  by  the  two  above-men¬ 
tioned  authorities  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  what  they  mean. 

‘  As  the  words  are  generally  translated,  they 
are  taken  to  mean  near  tl\p  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
a  construction  at  once  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
Bath — which  it  is  impossible  any  one  could  de¬ 
scribe  as  near  that  river,  even  if  any  one  could  say 
where  the  mouth  of  that  river  is.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  where  that  river  ends,  and 
the  estuary  begins  ;  and  to  a  mediaeval  geographer 
especially,  that  point  must  have  been  much  nearer 
Gloucester  than  even  Bristol.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  the  words  in  the  text  are 
not  Sabrina  ostium,  but  Sabrinum  ostium,  and  as 
the  river  is  always  spoken  of  as  feminine,  it  is  not 
referred  to  here,  and  the  expression  can  only  be 
translated  as  “near  the  Welsh  Gate.’” — (p.  57.) 

Such  a  criticism  as  this  needs  no  com- 


•  ‘  Bellum  Badonis  in  quo  Arthur  portavit 
crucem  Domini  nostri  Tesu  Christi  tribus  diebus 
et  tribus  noctibus  in  humeros  suos  et  Britonis 
victoris  fuerunt.’ 


ment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
baseless  speculation  than  the  whole  story 
of  Avebury,  as  told  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  divide  all  the 
antiquaries  who  have  written  on  the 
subject'  into  two  classes,*  ‘  either  spiecula- 
tive  dreamers,  who  having  evolved  a  base¬ 
less  theory  out  of  their  own  inner  con¬ 
sciousness,  seek  everywhere  for  materials 
to  prop  it  up,  and  are  by  no  means  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  inferences  they  draw  from 
very  obscure  or  slender  hints ;  or  hey  aret, 
on  the  other  hand,  local  antiquaries, 
whose  opinions  are  influenced  mainly  by 
what  they  find  in  their  own  researches.’ 
Is  it  necessary  to  ask  to  which  of  these 
two  classes  he  himself  belongs  ?  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  conclusion  that  Avebury  is 
older  than  the  Roman  road,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  present 
imperfect  data. 

The  grand  megalithic  monument  of 
Stonehenge  is  treated  in  the  same  sum¬ 
mary  method  as  the  ruder  one  of  Avebury ; 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  fancies  he  has  made 
out  ‘a  case  so  strong  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
desired.’  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  bring  it  into  precise  relation  with 
any  of  the  three  much  misunderstood 
ages ;  but  he  concludes,  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  tumuli  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
probably  implies  that  it  was  then  held  in 
veneration.  Against  this,  however,  Mr. 
Fergusson  urges  that  the  tumuli  are  not 
thicker  round  Stonehenge  than  round  many 
other  spots  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
Dorchester  up  to  Swindon  they  occur 
‘  either  singly  or  in  groups,  so  completely 
without  order  that  the  only  feasible  ex¬ 
planation  seems  to  be  that  each  man  was 
buried  where  he  lived.’  He  also  urges 
that  since  the  vallum  round  Stonehenge 
passes  through  two  barrows,  it,  to  say  the 
least,  mu^t  be  of  later  date.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  only  fixes,  the  relative  age  of  the 
vallum,  and  not  that  of  the  megaliths  in¬ 
side.  A  more  certain  clue,  however,  to 
the  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  few  chips 
of  the  foreign  blue  stone,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  which  the  inner  circle  is  com¬ 
posed,  which  were  found  in  a  tumulus, 
along  with  a  bronze  spear  head.  This 
would  of  itself  imply  a  pre-Roman,  and 
not  a  post-Roman  antiquity  ;  because  both 
the  Roman  and  the  Gaulish  arms,  at  that 
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time,  consisted  of  iron,  and  not  of  bronze. 
When  Mr.  Fergusson  asks  why  a  warrior, 
in  that  post-Romon,  mythic  pieriod,  into 
which  he  thrusts  the  stone  circles,  should 
not  have  placed  a  bronze  spear-head  in  a 
tumulus,  he  is  ignorant  that  at  that  time 
bronze  was  no  longer  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  When  he  concedes  that  ‘  the  chief 
mason  of  Stonehenge  ’  might  be  buried  in 
his  house,  or  workshop,  and  that  a  village 
of  barrows  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
monument,  he  allows  the  Bronze  Age  of 
the  monument ;  for  in  that  tomb  we  have 
the  external  evidence  to  the  existence  of 
which  he  so  confidently  shuts  his  eyes. 

The  diggings,  from  time  to  time,  within 
the  area  of  Stonehenge,  do  not  reveal  any¬ 
thing  which  can  be  said  to  bear  on  its 
antiquity  ;  for  if  fragments  of  Roman  pot¬ 
tery  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in¬ 
side  its  area,  so  also,  we  doubt  not,  the 
antiquary  of  a  thousand  years  hence  would 
meet  with  bits  of  glass  bottles  and  half- 
p>ence  of  Queen  Victoria.  If  at  that  time 
a  critic  were  to  arise  like  Mr.  Fergusson, 
he  might  affirm  with  equal  confidence  that 
Stonehenge  belonged  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

One  of  the  imaginary  arguments  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  places  in  the  mouths  of  the 
archaeologists,  in  favor  of  the  post-Roman 
antiquity  of  Stonehenge,  is  based  on  its 
grandeur,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
large  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  could 
have  been  transported  to  their  present 
situation. 

‘  If,  however,’  he  solemnly  tells  us,  ‘  we  turn 
from  the  teachings  of  nursery  rhymes  to  the 
pages  of  sober  history,  what  we  learn  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different.  Without  laying  too  much 
stress  on  the  nakedness  and  blue  paint  of  our 
ancestors,  all  history  and  the  testimony  of  the 
liarrows  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  island,  before  tne  Romans  occu¬ 
pied  it,  were  sparse,  poor  in  physique,  and  in  a 
very  low  state  of  civilization.  Though  their  na¬ 
tional  spirit  may  have  been  knocked  out  of  them, 
they  must  have  increased  in  number,  in  physical 
comfort,  and  in  civilization  during  the  four  centu¬ 
ries  of  peaceful  prosperity  of  the  Roman  domina¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  that  argument 
goes,  became  infinitely  more  capable  of  erecting 
such  a  monument  as  •  Stonehenge  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Romans  than  they  had  been  before 
their  advent.’ — (p.  96.) 

We  have  quoted  this  refutation  of  the 
imaginary  argument  because  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ignorance  of  history  which  it  dis¬ 
plays.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
the  Belgse  occupied  Wiltshire;  and  since 
vhey  were  identical  in  physique  with  the 


Celts,  who  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  a  remarkably  tall  race,  there  is 
historical  evidence  that  they  were  not  poor 
in  physique.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  skeletons  found 
in  these  barrows,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Thumam,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
these  matters,  averaged  5  feet  9  inches  in 
stature.  Mr.  Fergusson  here  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  both  classes  of  evidence 
which  he  quotes  in  his  own  favor.  The 
idea  that  the  size  of  the  building  has  any 
relation  to  the  stature  of  the  men  is  not 
worthy  of  being  entertained.  Nor  can  we 
admit  for  one  moment  that  a  people  in¬ 
capable  of  erecting  megalithic  monuments, 
as  savages,  would  be  likely  to  erect  them 
when  civilized.  The  savages  of  the  Pacific 
Isles,  for  instance,  no  longer  build  their 
megalithic  platforms ;  and  in  India,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  knows  very  well,  it  is  the  rude, 
and  not  the  civilized  tribes,  who  erect 
megalithic  monuments  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  Britons  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  have  erected  Stonehenge  before  than 
after  the  invasion.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  that  the  Romans  never  built  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  that  in  Britain  they  have 
left  no  large  cut  stones  of  any  sort  what¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  megaliths  cannot  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  them.  Had  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge  worked  out  ‘  the  Roman  idea  ’ 
in  their  own  way,  their  work  would  have 
consisted  not  of  large  stones,  but  of  Roman 
tiles  and  bricks  and  small  courses  of  stones 
embedded  in  concrete,  like  the  walls  of 
Anderida  or  Othona.  It  is  indeed  very 
strange  that  a  writer  on  architecture  should 
advance  such  an  untenable  view. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  attempt  to  couple  Stone¬ 
henge  with  history ,  fails  even  more  con¬ 
spicuously  than  in  the  case  of  Avebury. 
In  the  latter  case  he  had  just  a  few  scraps 
of  history  to  hang  on  by  ;  in  the  former  he 
relies  only  on  the  mythical  statement  of 
Nennius,  aided  and  embellished  by  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  (whom,  by  the  way,  he  spells 
Jeffery),  the  acknowledged  novel  writer  of 
his  time.  Stonehenge,  according  to  this 
tale,  was  erected  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  as 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  300 
British  nobles,  treacherously  slain  at  a  feast 
by  Hengist,  at  the  palace  or  monastery  at 
Amesbury,  by  the  aid  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  who  brought  the  stones  from  Ire¬ 
land,  by  his  art  magic.  Accordingly,  the 
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date  is  fixed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  four 
years’  war  which  Ambrosius  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  against  Hengist,  between  a.d, 
466  and  470,  But  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not 
even  content  with  this;  he  even  tells  us  to 
whose  memory  the  pairs  of  blue  stones 
inside  the  choir  were  put  up.  ‘  Why  may 
not  Aurelius  and  Constantine,’  he  asks, 

‘  have  been  buried  in  front  of  them  at  either 
end  of  the  so-called  altar-stone  ?  If  this 
were  so,  and  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  it  was,  the  last  remains  of 
the  mist  that  hangs  over  the  uses  of  this 
monument  would  be  dispersed.’  If  this 
be  the  ‘  sober  hi.story  ’  to  which  we  were 
referred  for  instruction,  may  we  ask  Mr. 
Fergusson  what  he  considers  ‘  nursery  ’ 
tales  ?  For  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the 
history  of  these  times  we  would  refer  to  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Guest,  and  to  Mr.  Skene’s 
‘  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,’  in  which 
the  kernel  of  truth  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  mythic  and  legendary  husks  by 
which  it  was  hidden. 

The  larger  circles  of  Avebury  and  Stone¬ 
henge  are  connected  with  the  smaller  cir¬ 
cles  which  sometimes  surround  tumuli  by  a 
regular  graduated  series,  ranging  from  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter  to  twenty  feet  or 
less.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  both 
represent  the  rude  hut  of  the  time  in  which 
the  builders  lived.  In  the  case  of  Avebury, 
although  Mr.  Fergusson  pours  a  flood  of 
scorn  in  one  part  of  his  book  on  the  sim¬ 
ple-minded  antiquaries  who  consider  it  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  house,  he  ex¬ 
presses  precisely  the  same  view  in  another 
(p.  195).  'I’he  very  many  like  contradic¬ 
tions  which  abound  in  the  book  were  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  extreme  haste  with  which 
it  was  written.  As  the  evidence  stands  at 
present,  we  must  be  content  to  confess  our 
Ignorance  of  the  exact  age,  and  even  the 
primary  use  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury. 
The  former  is  probably  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  of  the  latter  it  can  only  be  said  that  it 
is  -pre-Roman. 

'I'he  large  standing  stones,  or  menhirs, 
which  form  such  magnificent  groups  at 
Camac  or  Ashdown,  and  in  the  avenues  of 
Avebury,  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance 
to  the  groups  of  dolmens  in  a  cemetery  at 
Rajankoloor,  in  the  province  of  Sholapore. 
Both  are  arranged  in  linear  series,  and  if 
we  allow  that  the  menhirs  were  sepulchral, 
there  is  not  more  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  their  linear  arrangement  than  in  a  group 
of  tomb-stones  in  a  churchyard.  In  both 


these  cases,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  that  they  mark  the  site  of  a 
battle. 

But  if  we  are  disappointed  at  the  h'stori- 
cal  researches  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  we'agree 
with  him  in  believing  that  the  identity  of 
form  presented  by  the  dolmens,  orj  large 
chambered  tombs,  which  are  found  fscat- 
tered  irregularly  throughout  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  India, 
probably  implies  a  common  origin.  The 
idea  of  placing  the  corpse  in  a  rude  stone 
box,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  hidden  in  a  tumulus,  may  have^sprung 
up  spontaneously,  and  have  produced 
in  isolated  peoples  precisely  the  same 
forms.  Even  the  hole  cut  in  one  of  the 
slabs  in  the  Indian  and  in  some  of  the 
European  examples,  may  also  have  arisen 
independently,  since,  according  to  School¬ 
craft,  the  redskins  of  the  United  States, 
who  cannot  be  considered  as  related  in^any 
way  to  the  dolmen-builders,  very  frequent¬ 
ly  leave  a  hole  in  the  grave  cover,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  food.  When  we 
find,  however,  in  India  menhirs,  tumuli, 
stone-circles,  and  dolmens  forming  a'group 
just  as  in  Europe,  they  may  reasonably  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people  that  erected  them  were 
the  same.  Were  we  to  venture  to  put  for¬ 
ward  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  this,  we 
should  suppose  that  just  as  the  Aryans  in¬ 
vaded  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  India 
on  the  other,  so  a  pre-Aryan  race  passed 
along  the  same  great  lines  of  invasion, 
bringing  their  funeral  customs  along  with 
them  into  India  and  Europe.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson,  however,  does  not  admit  this  to  be 
the  true  explanation,  but,  as  usual,  falls 
back  on  what  he  chooses  to  call  history. 
He  first  of  all  assumes  that  the  builders  of 
the  megalithic  monuments  in  India  were 
Buddhists,  and  then  jumps  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  European  holed  dolmens  are 
also  Buddhist.  It  appears  that  in  one  of 
the  edicts  which  Asoka  engraved  on  the 
rocks  in  various  parts  of  India,  one  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
and  Magas;  while  other  copies  contain  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Alexander.  These, 
Mr.  Fergusson  takes  to  be  evidence  of  the 
Buddhist  influence  at  least  as  far  west  as 
Cyrene.  ‘  The  great  interest  of  this  in¬ 
scription  for  our  present  puq)Ose,’  he 
writes,  ‘  is  that  an  Indian  emperor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  form  an  alli- 
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ance  with  Magas  of  Cyrene,  so  near  the 
African  dolmen  field.’ 

So  far  from  this  inference  being  justified 
by  the  inscription  (p.  408),  C>Tene  is  not 
even  mentioned.  Magas,  in  all  probability, 
accompanied  his  father,  Ptolemy  Lagos,  in 
the  famous  Indian  campaigns  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  the  rest  were  generals  of  division, 
who  overran  India.  Magas  subsequently 
became  King  of  Cyrene,  just  as  Ptolemy 
became  King  of  Egypt,  from  his  success 
in  arms.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  names  were  inscribed 
on  rocks  in  India  because  the  possessors 
had  been  there  as  conquerors,  rather  than 
because  of  the  intercourse  which  may 
have  been  carried  on  by  their  subjects  with 
the  far  East.  Nevertheless,  putting  the 
inscription  aside,  it  is  certain  that  Egypt 
was  intimately  connected  with  India  by 
trade ;  but  does  this  tell  us  anything  as  to 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  the  West  ?  It  is 
simply  incredible  that  ‘  Buddhist  mission¬ 
aries  ’  could  have  spread  their  faith  not 
merely  through  Egypt  into  Cyrene  and 
Algeria,  but  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Denmark, 
between  b.c.  257  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  after  Christ,  without  leaving  some 
trace  in  contemporary  history. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  second  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Buddhist  theory  is  based  on 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
Christian  and  Buddhist  ceremonial.  Sup)- 
pose  that  w’e  grant  what  he  so  boldly 
asserts — that  the  former  is  derived  from  the 
latter — what  possible  bearing  cai*  that  have 
on  the  holed  dolmens,  which  on  his  own 
admission  the  Christians  never  built,  and 
which  they  abhorred,  in  common  with  the 
other  megalithic  remains,  as  being  relics  of 
Paganism  ?  The  theory  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  not  merely  on  the  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  but  also  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  known  facts  of  history.  Even  if  the 
Christian  ceremonial  be  a  mere  copy  of 
that  of  the  Buddhists,  which  it  is  not,  any 
inference  from  that  to  the  dolmen  buUders 
is  to  the  last  degree  absurd. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  dolmens  of  Spain 
prove  that  they  were  erected  by  an  Iberian 
people  in  the  Stone  Age.  I'he  evidence 
which  Dr.  Thumam  has  collected  as  to 
the  British  races,  proves  that  they  were 
used  both  by  Iberians,  Celts,  and  possiWy 
Belgae ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of 
the  dolmens  of  France,  ‘  the  Ac-people  ’ 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  being  Iberian  or  Basque, 


and  not  being  related,  as  he  supposes,  to 
the  Eskimos,  who  lived  in  the  caves  of 
Auvergne  in  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  hunt¬ 
ed  the  reindeer  and  mammoth. 

We  must  now  draw  this  review  to  a  close. 
We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  archaeology  offers  as  to  the  ancient 
races  of  men  who  lived  in  Europe  in  the 
remote  past  The  Eskimos  first  of  all  ap¬ 
pear  occupying  the  area  north  of  the  Alps 
in  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  a  race  then,  as  now, 
living  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  ignorant 
of  husbandry.  Then — after  an  interval 
which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the 
extinction  of  many  animals,  and  to  allow 
the  excavation  of  our  river  valleys,  some¬ 
times  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  feet — the 
long-headed  swarthy  Iberians  come  before 
us  ;  the  users  of  polished-stone  and  build¬ 
ers  of  dolmens  alike  in  Britain  and  Spain. 
W’hether  they  were  the  first  of  the  neolithic 
peoples  who  invaded  Europe  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  they  are  the  oldest  race  which 
can  be  identified,  with  any  certainty,  in 
Britain.  To  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of 
Europe  we  owe  not  merely  mobt  of  our 
domestic  animals,  but  also  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  our  most  important  seeds  and 
fruits.  Then  follow  the  ages  of  bronze  and 
iron,  in  which  the  Celts  who  had  invaded 
France  in  the  Neolithic  Age  found  their 
way  into  Britain,  followed  by  the  Belgae. 
We  have  also  seen  on  what  grounds  the 
belief  is  founded  that  the  knowledge  of 
metals  was  spread  northward  among  the 
barbarians  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain, 
by  commerce ;  that  the  art  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  north  of  the  Alps,  is  Etruscan,  or 
Etrusco-Grecian.  In  this  story  there  is  of 
course  a  great  lack  of  precision,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  dates  used  historically. 
The  evidence  also  as  to  the  age  of  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge  has  been  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  connect  them 
with  any  historical  record.  We.  will  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  decide  whether  the 
caution  which  the  archaeologists  show  in 
dealing  with  remains  of  this  class,  or  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  fixes  their 
dates,  and  tells  us  all  about  them,  is  the 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Mr.  Fergusson  points  out,  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  triumph,  that  his  views  have  not 
been  refuted,  and  that  judgment  by  default 
must  be  given  in  his  favor.  I'he  public 
can  judge  for  itself  whether  the  plaintiff  has 
made  good  his  case  of  proving  the  dates  of 
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the  megalithic  monuments,  or  of  telling  us 
by  whom  they  were  made.  His  hasty  gene¬ 
ralization  and  lack  of  power  of  criticism 
stand  in  painful  contrast  to  the  caution  and 
the  scholarship  which  characterize  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Evans. 
Nevertheless,  the  cleverness  and  smartness, 
and  the  good  woodcuts  of  his  book, 
coupled  with  his  authority  as  a  writer  on 


architecture,  will  doubtless  attract  attention 
to  archaeology  in  circles  in  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  studied.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  readers  of  his  book  will  not 
carry  away  with  them  the  idea  that  the 
views  which  he  attacks  are  held  by  any 
archaeologists  at  the  present  day. — British 
Quarterly  Review. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHEALING.* 

O  WHO  sits  and  sings  the  sad  song  of  the  Shealing, 

Alone  on  the  hill-side,  alone  in  the  night ! 

Dead  still  through  the  shadows  of  moonlight  is  stealing, 

The  dew’s  on  the  heather,  the  mist  on  the  height. 

She  sitteth  in  silence,  and  singeth  so  slowly ; 

She  milks  the  dark  kine  with  her  fingers  so  fair. 

White  woe  of  the  lost,  may  her  vigil  be  holy ! 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

Dark  strewn  on  the  grass  are  the  stones  of  the  Shealing, 

The  wild  leek  and  nettle  grow  black  over  all ; 

Here  morning  to  gloaming  the  black  hawk  is  wheeling. 

And  foumart  and  stoat  suckle  young  in  the  wall. 

It’s  lonely  by  daylight,  but  nightly,  ah !  nightly. 

She  comes  from  her  cave,  with  her  kine,  and  sits  there. 

Oh,  hearken!  she  sings,  and  her  face  gleams  so  whitely : 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  who  would  not  hark  to  the  song  of  the  Shealing ! 

I  stand  in  the  shadow,  I  listen  and  sigh. 

The  day  comes  again,  happy  voices  are  pealing, 

The  blue  smoke  curls  up  to  the  sweet  summer  sky ; 

O  red  in  the  sunset  the  kine  gather  yonder. 

The  maidens  are  milking  with  rosy  feet  bare  ; 

The  sheep-dog  is  barking, — I  hear  it  and  ponder,— 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air.  - 

O  green  was  the  pasture,  and  sweet  was  the  Shealing, 

And  kind  were  the  maidens  bare-footed  and  free. 

And  full  of  enchantment  was  Love’s  tender  feeling 
When  the  moon  rose  so  silently  up  from  the  sea.  * 

•  And  on  the  green  knolls  walked  the  loved  and  the  lover, 

Wrapt  warm  in  one  plaid,  with  one  thought  and  one  care; 

I  see  them  1  I  hear  them !  my  heart’s  running  over, — 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  spirit  of  whiteness,  O  ghost  of  the  Shealing  I 
Sing  on,  and  sing  low  in  the  shade  of  the  hill ; 

The  picture  has  faded  your  voice  was  revealing. 

The  white  owl  looks  out  through  the  threshold  so  chill. 

There’s  a  star  on  Ben  Rannoch  shines  softly  above  you. 

It  sparkles  all  night  on  the  dew  in  your  hair: 

White  Soul  of  the  Silence,  we  hear  you  and  love  you, — 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. — St.  PauVs. 

•  The  rude  cluster  of  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  distant  pasturage  whither  the  cattle  were  driven  in 
summer,  and  where  they  grazed  for  many  weeks,  attended  oy  the  women  and  maidens  of  the  farm. 
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DR.  LIVINGSTONE 

David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
early  in  the  present  century.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  originally  the  occupier  of  a  small 
farm  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  but 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  family, 
found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his  i^nd 
home  to  seek  employment  at  the  Blantyre 
cotton  works  on  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow. 
Livingstone’s  father  and  uncles  having  been 
fairly  educated,  easily  obtained  situations 
as  clerks  at  the  factory,  though  the  former 
appears  to  have  relinquished  his  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  pen,  and  to  have  occupied 
himself  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
keeping  a  shop  as  a  tea  dealer  in  Glasgow. 
He  di^  a  member  of  the  Independents  in 
1 856,  but  brought  up  his  children  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  David  Livingstone 
was  put  to  work  as  a  ‘  piecer  ’  at  the  Blan¬ 
tyre  factory.  Even  at  this  early  date  his 
character  was  remarkable  for  a  gravity,  and 
steady,  plodding  earnestness.  Reading 
took  the  place  of  ordinary  amusements; 
and  after  a  hard  day’s  work  the  boy  would 
often  sit  at  his  studies  so  far  into  the  night, 
as  to  call  for  his  mother’s  peremptory  in¬ 
terference.  To  economise  time,  he  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  while  at  w’ork  to  place  an 
open  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  and  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as 
he  passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  it,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
machinery.  An  evening  school  was  made 
to  help  in  his  education,  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  no  leisure  time  was  wasted. 
While  still  a  youth,  the  truths  of  religion 
took  a  deep  hold  of  his  mind  ;  and  under 
the  feeling  thus  produced,  ‘  in  the  glow  of 
love,’  as  he  says,  ‘  which  Christianity  in¬ 
spires,  I  s<xjn  resolved  to  devote  myself  to 
the  alleviation  of  human  misery.’  ‘  Turning 
this  idea  over  in  ray  mind,’  he  adds,  ‘  1  felt 
that  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  Chi¬ 
na  might  lead  to  the  material  benefit  of  some 
portions  of  that  immense  empire ;  and  there¬ 
fore  set  myself  to  obtain  a  medical  educa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  that  enter¬ 
prise.’  Being  promoted  at  nineteen  to 
higher  work  in  the  factory,  the  increased 
wages  he  received  enabled  him,  by  work¬ 
ing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to 
support  himself  at  Glasgow  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  medical,  Greek,  and  divinity  class¬ 
es,  which  were  held  in  the  winter.  By  the 
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advice  of  friends,  he  was  induced,  though 
reluctantly,  to  offer  himself  for  the  service 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
was  accepted.  His  admission  as  a  ‘  Li¬ 
centiate  of  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,’  completed  his  preparatory  labors. 

J  ust  at  the  time,  however,  the  opium  war 
broke  out  in  China,  and  this  presented  an 
obstacle  so  great  as  to  render  it  advisable 
that  he  should  abandon  his  original  design, 
and  look  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  enter¬ 
prise.  It  was  soon  offered.  Mr.  Moffat, 
another  of  the  London  Society’s  missiona¬ 
ries,  was  laboring  successfully  in  Southern 
Africa  among  the  tribe  of  the  Bechuana. 
Livingstone  heard  of  this ;  and  as  both  the 
scene  and  the  work  were  attractive,  he 
resolved  to  join  him. 

Accordingly  in  1840,  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  Society,  he  left  England  for 
Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat’s  station.  'I'here  he 
spent  the  first  three  years.  In  1843  he 
moved  to  Mabotsa,  some  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-east,  where,  in  the  effort 
to  help  his  Bakatta  protege's,  the  memorable 
encounter  with  the  lion  occurred,  which  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  1844  he 
married  the  veteran  missionary’s  daughter. 
Having  made  a  friend  of  Sechele,  chief  of 
the  Bakwains,  he  ultimately  removed  to 
his  country,  and  built  a  station  with  his 
own  h.inds,  near  a  small  stream  called  the 
Kololeng. 

Some  years  pass  in  hard  and  successful 
work,  and  then  Livingstone  renounces  his 
life  as  a  stationary  teacher ;  and,  though 
never  entirely  relinquishing  his  missionary 
character,  assumes  that  of  an  explorer,  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  The  change 
came  about  in  this  way. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kolobeng  Lay  the 
Kashan  mountains,  to  which  a  numl^r  of 
Dutch  Boers,  fugitives  from  t)nglish  law, 
had  migrated,  and  formed  a  small  republic. 
Having  appropriated  their  territory,  they 
had  compelled  the  natives  themselves  to 
live,  if  not  in  absolute  slavery,  yet  under  a 
system  of  unpaid  labor  very  closely  allied 
to  it.  Livingstone,  with  his  missionary 
views,  was  of  course  looked  upon  as  an 
interloper,  and  hated  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  To  add  to  the  grievance  of  the 
settlement  at  Kolobeng,  his  subsequent 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  had  encouraged 
traders  to  advance  from  the  south,  who,  by 
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giving  the  natives  ideas  about  commercial  says,  ‘  The  Portuguese  maps  all  represent 
matters  they  never  had  before,  tended  to  the  /iambdsi  as  rising  far  to  the  east  of 
raise  disaffection  towards  themselves.  The  where  we  now  were ;  and  if  ever  anything 
result  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  like  a  chain  of  trading  stations  (as  is  assert- 
the  Boers  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Bakwains,  ed)  had  existed  across  the  country  between 
which  a  report  that  the  latter  were  well  the  latitudes  12°  and  18®  south,  this  mag¬ 
armed  with  guns  and  cannon  (an  amusing  nihcent  portion  of  the  river  must  have  been 
myth  about  a  black  pot  of  Livingstone’s)  known  before.’  The  discovery  was  indeed 
alone  prevented.  They  then  tried  to  get  important ;  and  impelled  not  only  by  the 
the  Governor  at  the  Chpe,  Sir  G.  Cath-  prospects  it  presented,  but  by  the  remem- 
cart,  to  interfere,  and  negotiations  which  brance  of  his  difficulties  at  Kolobeng,  Liv- 
followed  ended  in  a  treaty  far  more  favora-  ingstone  decided  to  explore  the  river  tho- 
ble  to  the  natives  than  to  themselves.  In  roughly,  and  meanwhile  send  his  family 
spite  of  this,  however,  an  attack  was  made  home  to  England. 

by  the  Boers  .on  Sechele  and  the  Bak-  The  journey  undertaken  with  this  view 
wains  in  1852,  in  which  Livingstone’s  commenced  in  fhe  early  part  of  June  1852, 
house  was  burnt  down,  and  all  his  proper-  and  ‘  extended  from  Capetown,  at  the 
ty  destroyed,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  to  S. 
journey  to  the  Cape.  Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola  on 

I'his  opposition  was  very  provoking  to  the  west  coast,  and  thence  across  south 
Livingstone;  and  the  determination  to  car-  central  Africa  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
ry  out  his  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  Quelimane  in  Eastern  Africa.’  Besides 
of  the  natives,  set  him  at  work  forthwith  to  geographical  research,  Livingstone  tells  us 
open  up  the  country  northwards.  In  com-  that  his  object  was  to  find  if  he  could  ‘  a 
pany  with  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Os-  healthy  district  that  might  prove  a  centre 
well  and  Major  Vardon,  the  great  Kala-  of  civilisation,  and  open  up  the  interior  by 
hari  desert  was  crossed,  and  Lake  Ngami  a  path  to  either  the  east  or  west  coast.’ 
discovered,  in  August  1849.  Livingstone’s  Glancing  rapidly  along  his  route,  we  are 
opinion  of  this  country  deserves  notice :  to  see  our  traveller  first  at  Kuruman,  where 
— ‘  Not  only  the  natives,’  he  says,  ‘but  the  panic  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
Europeans  whose  constitutions  have  been  attack  on  Kolobeng  delayed  him.  Then 
,  impaired  by  an  Indian  climate,  find  the  at  Linyanti,  capital  of  the  Makololo,  where 
tract  of  country  indicated  ’ — the  southern  Sekeletu  now  reigned  in  place  of  his  sister 
borders  of  the  Kalahari — ‘both  healthy  Ma-Mochisane,  showing  himself,  like  his 
ai\d  restorative  ....  Cases  have  been  predecessors,  favorable  to  Livingstone, 
known  in  which  patients  have  come  from  Then  with  a  large  body  of  Makololo,  pro- 
the  coasts  with  complaints  closely  resem-  vided  by  the  chief,  on  December  27,  1853, 
bling,  if  they  were  not  actually  those  of  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  Leeba 
consumption ;  and  they  have  recovered  by  and  Leeambye.  Where  we  pause, 
the  influence  of  the  climate  alone.’  The  Leeambye — also  called  the  Kabom- 

A  subsequent  journey  in  the  same  direc-  po  and  Zambesi — is  a  large  river  300  yards 
tion  brought  him  to  the  town  of  Sebituane,  wide,  flowing  from  the  eastward,  while  the 
chief  of  the  Makololo,  from  whom  he  met  Leeba,  250  yards  wide,  comes  from  the 
with  a  most  cordial  reception.  Unfortu-  N.N.W.  The  junction  of  the  two  forms 
nately  the  chief  fell  sick  and  died  shortly  Livingstone’s  ^mb^si,  laL  14®  10'  52" 
after  his  arrival ;  but  the  promise  of  assist-  S.,  long,  23®  35'  40"  E.  Lake  Dilolo, 
ance  made  before  this  occurred  was  con-  a  small  body  of  water,  reached  Febru- 
firmed  by  his  successor,  a  daughter,  Ma-  ary  20,  1854,  is  the  source  of  the  Leeba. 
Mochisane.  In  order  to  confer  with  her  It  was  only  on  his  return  that  Livingstone 
on  the  matter,  Livingstone  made  a  jour-  ascertained  this.  But  the  courses  taken  by 
ney  to  Shesheke,  where  she  lived,  130  the  different  streams  he  crossed  struck  him ; 
miles  to  the  north-east,  in  company  with  and  the  observations  he  made  on  his  jour- 
Mr.  Oswell.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  ney  back  impressing  him  with  the  convic- 
they  discovered  the  Zambesi,  towards  the  tion  that  the  Dilolo  country  was  the  water-  * 
end  of  June  1851,  even  then,  the  dry  sea-  shed  of  the  streams  running  east  and  west, 
son  of  the  year,  a  magnificent  stream  300  led  him  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Sir  R. 
or  400  yards  broad.  In  defence  of  his  Murchison,  of  which  he  had  not  heard  at 
claim  to  the  discovery.  Dr.  Livingstone  the  time,  that  the  form  of  the  interior  of 
New  Series. — Vou  XVII.,  No.  i  7 
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the  South  African  continent  is  that  of  an 
elevated  saucer-shaped  plateau.  In  other 
words,  that  the  country  is  gradually  de¬ 
pressed  towards  its  centre,  sloping  from  an 
inner  environing  mountain  ridge  towards 
which  the  land  rises  from  the  coast.  The 
western  ridge  was  crossed  at  a  spot  called 
Tala  Mungongo,  lat.  9®  42'  37'  S.,  and 
by  carefully  noticing  the  coulee  of  the  va¬ 
rious  streams  flowing  thence  to  the  centre, 
and  forming  his  judgment  from  what  Arab 
traders  had  told  him — subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  own  observation — that  the 
rivers  set  inland  from  a  similar  ridge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  the  conclusion 
forced  itself  on  Livingstone’s  mind,  that 
these  river  systems,  uniting  at  last  pass  out 
to  the  north  and  south  in  two  main  drains ; 
the  northern  finding  its  way  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  as  the  Congo  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
Zambesi  on  the  east.  The  configuration 
of  the  country  alluded  to  will  account  for 
the  course  of  the  Leeba  from  the  lake  be¬ 
ing  about  S.E.,  while  the  Leeambye  joins 
it  flowing  west  from  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  central  plateau.  But  Livingstone  also 
speaks  confidently  of  ‘  a  sort  of  elevated 
partition  in  the  great  longitudinal  valley  ’ 
between  the  latitudes  about  6®  and  12®  S. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  him  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  considering  this  peculiar  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  country,  and  hearing  from 
some  2^nzibar  Arabs  of  the  existence  of  a 
lake  Tanganyenka  (Tanganyika)  and  Nyan- 
ja  (Nyassa)  to  the  east  of  Londa  where  he 
then  was,  he  was  led  to  the  probable  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  region  about  them  would 
be  found  to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile 
to  the  north,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Zambesi 
to  the  south.  Thus  his  sagacity  brought 
him  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  facts 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
travels  of  Burton,  Speke  and  Grant,  and 
Sir  S.  Baker;  and  which  only  remain  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  defined  in 
the  completion  of  those  researches  the  ex¬ 
citing  story  of  whose  partial  accomplish¬ 
ment  we  have  recently  heard. 

A  few  words  must  dispose  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  westward  journey.  Passing  various 
tribes  as  he  wends  along,  chiefly  on  ox- 
back,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Makolo- 
lo,  he  encounters  no  opposition,  but  the 
contrar)',  till  he  enters  the  territory  of  the 
Chiboque.  There,  however,  he  gets  on 
the  track  of  the  Mambari,  or  hdf-caste 
Portuguese  slave-traders,  from  whom  the 


native  chiefs  exacted  heavy  tribute,  and  the 
hostilities  with  which  he  is  threatened  on 
his  staunch  refusal  to  submit  to  their  im¬ 
positions,  were  avoided  simply  by  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  tact.  On  his  arrival  at  Loando, 
May  31,  1854,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Portuguese,  whose  kind  treatment  did 
much  to  restore  his  health  which  had  been 
impaired  by  fever,  and  the  poor  food, 
chiefly  manioc  root,  on  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  live.  But  his  task  was  boot¬ 
less.  The  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
coast  tribes  were  inhospitable.  Waggons 
would  be  impracticable  among  the  inter¬ 
minable  forests,  marslies,  and  rivers.  The 
westward  route  being  thus  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the 
offer  of  a  passage  home  from  the  officers  of 

H. M’s.  cruisers  at  Loando,  Livingstone 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  seek 
a  path  along  the  Zamb^i  to  the  east. 

In  August,  1855,  he  is  once  more  at 

I. inyanti;  on  November  3,  starting  down 
the  Zamb^i  with  a  large  retinue  of 
Makololo. 

The  country  beyond  Linyanti  is  greatly 
infested  by  the  ‘Tsetse’  fly,  the  bite  of 
which,  fatal  to  oxen,  horses  and  dogs,  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  man,  as  well  as  to 
goats  and  sheep,  and  wild  animals.  After 
its  bite  is  received  the  victim  gradually 
pines  as  if  seized  with  consumption,  and 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  tiipe  dies.  There  is 
no  cure  for  it  known.  In  appearance  the 
‘Tsetse’  resembles  the  honey-bee,  and  .is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  house-fly. 
It  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa,  and  infests  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  districts,  usually  those  frequented  by 
game;  numbers  may  be  found  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot,  and  yet  a  few  yards  farther  on 
not  a  single  fly  is  to  be  seen.  It  only  bites 
in  the  day-time. 

Starting  at  night,  therefore,  to  get  safely 
through  the  ‘  tsetse  ’  tract,  on  November 
4  Livingstone  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Kalai,  where  the  rapids  commence  above 
the  ‘  Victoria  Falls,’  as  he  loyally  named 
them.  They  are  known  among  the  natives 
as  ‘  Mosi  oa  tunya.’  (Smoke  does  sound 
there.)  Nothing  can  grander  than  their 
appearance,  which  is  jjerhaps  unique. 
Columns  of  vapor,  darkening  upward  from 
a  white  base,  first  become  visible,  rising  at 
distinct  intervals  like  jets  of  smoke  in  the 
far  distance.  The  broad  stream  sweeps 
along,  its  surface  dotted  in  every  direction 
with  beautiful  green  islands,  and  then  the 
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vast  body  of  water  is  seen  to  descend 
suddenly  into  a  deep  perpendicular  fissure 
i8o  yards  wide,  extending  across  the  entire 
l)ed  of  the  river,  and  is  lost  to  view. 
Looking  down  from  the  brink  opposite, 
masses  of  dense  white  vapor  conceal  the 
seething  volume  of  fallen  water  below, 
from  which  feathery  columns  of  spray  like 
those  described,  rainbow  covered  and  the 
source  of  ceaseless  showers,  perpetually 
ascend  far  up  into  the  air.  Passing  east¬ 
ward  (the  river  here  flows  north  and  south) 
along  the  edge  of  the  cleft  in  front  of  the 
falk,  the  fissure  is  seen  to  extend,  from  a 
gap  near  the  end,  with  still  narrower  di¬ 
mensions  in  a  zigzag  course,  down  which 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Zambesi  water, 
compressed  into  a  deep,  swift  column,  rolls 
along  boiling  and  foaming,  till  it  finds  an 
outlet  at  a  lower  level.  The  rock  through 
which  the  chasm  runs  is  a  dark  brown 
basalt,  covered  at  the  projecting  angles 
and  wherever  there  is  root-hold,  with  a 
dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
length  of  the  fissure  into  which  the  river 
falls,  is  by  a  measurement  made  in  the 
year  i860,  rather  more  than  that  number 
of  yards ;  and  the  depth  from  its  edge  to 
the  surface  of  the  basin  water,  about  400 
feet.  On  account  of  clouds,  Livingstone 
was  unable  to  take  the  position  of  the 
falls;  but  Kalai,  a  few  miles  above  (north) 
is,  according  to  his  observation,  in  lat.  17® 
51'  54"  S.  and  long.  25°  41'  E. 

Passing  the  confluence  of  the  Kafue,  on 
January  14,  i'856,  he  reached  that  of  the 
Loangwa,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Zumbo, 
formerly  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  farthest  point  inland  to  which 
they  have  penetrated  from  the  east, 
long.  30®  32'  E.  Crossing  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Zambdsi,  along  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  travelling,  on  February  6, 
he  entered  the  extensive  district  of  Chi- 
cova,  where  silver  mines  were  said  to 
have  once  existed.  After  examining  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country, — a 
soft  grey  sandstone — he  was  unable  to 
meet  with  traces  of  silver;  but  crossing 
some  dykes  of  basalt  running  north  and 
south,  ‘  the  sandstone,’  he  says,  ‘  is  then 
found  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  at  the 
rivulet  called  Nake,  we  found  it  tilted  up 
and  exhibiting  a  section  which  was  coarse 
sandstone  above,  sandstone  flag,  shale,  and 
lastly,  a  thin  seam  of  coal.’  This  seam, 
it  is  true,  was  not  traced  far,  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  fault  formed  by  a  dyke  of 


basalt.  But  its  existence  can  hardly  be 
deemed  an  unimportant  matter,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  the  very  centre  of  a  cotton- 
producing  district,  that  iron  is  plentiful  in 
the  hills  to  the  north,  and  that  if,  as  Liv¬ 
ingstone  thinks,  silver  may  not  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  products  of  the  country,  gold 
certainly  is,  specimens  of  which  the  writer 
has  in  his  possession.  That  the  Portuguese 
of  the  lower  settlements  have  not  availed 
themselves  more  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered  them,  is  owing  much  to  their  in¬ 
dolence  and  want  of  enterprise,  but  more 
to  the  hostility  of  the  trib^  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  vigorously  oppose  any  attempts 
to  advance  into  their  territory.  A  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  gold,  however,  comes 
into  their  hands,  though  it  is  all  obtained 
from  natives  living  on  the  borders,  who 
bring  it  to  their  settlements.  The  gold  in 
the  form  of  dust  is  put  into  goose-quills, 
and  one  quill  is  sold  for  twenty-four  yards 
of  calico.  A  singular  superstition  keeps 
down  the  produce.  The  natives  believe 
the  earth  to  consist  of  a  thin,  flat,  pan¬ 
cake-like  crust  of  matter,  poise<i  in  space ; 
and  for  fear  of  breaking  through  this 
crust,  and  falling  headlong  into  the  fathom¬ 
less  depths  that  they  suppose  yawn  for 
them  below,  they  will  never  venture  to 
dig  deeper  than  the  level  of  their  chin. 
Whenever  a  flake  or  nugget  of  gold  is 
met  with,  it  is  put  back  into  the  earth 
again,  under  the  impression  that  it  forms 
the  seed  of  the  gold  ! 

Striking  away  from  the  river  southward, 
Livingstone  failed  on  this  occasion  to  see 
the  rapids  of  Kebrabasa,  fifty  miles  above 
Tette.  These  rapids  no  doubt  present  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Zambesi — especially  at  one  point  where 
the  whole  volume  of  the  stream,  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards, 
rushes  down  with  tremendous  force  be¬ 
tween  high  perpendicular  banks  of  solid 
rock.  But  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the 
central  Luabo  mouth-branch,  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  shap)e  of  hindrance 
except  shoals,  and  these  are  only  trouble¬ 
some  at  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Tette,  in  native  nomenclature  Nungw6, 
the  farthest  Portuguese  settlement  west¬ 
ward,  was  reached  safely  on  March  3. 
The  Commandant,  Major  Sicard,  received, 
the  travellers  kindly,  and  on  hearing  the 
account  of  the  coal  discovered  at  Chicova, 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  five 
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other  seams  lower  down.  They  were 
found  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  Lofubu, 
the  visible  width  of  the  largest  seam  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livingstone’s  measurement 
being  58  inches.  The  whole  of  the  district 
two  miles  below  Tette  proved  to  be  car¬ 
boniferous  ;  and  if  rumor  counts  for  any¬ 
thing,  it  extends  into  the  Maravi  country 
far  to  the  north  in  the  region  of  the 
lakes. 

But  the  protracted  journey  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Passing  the  Lupata  gorge,  Senna 
was  reached  April  27.  Morambala  and 
the  Shire  mouth.  May  1 1.  Thirty  miles 
below,  Shupanga.  It  was  here  Mrs.  Li¬ 
vingstone  died  of  virulent  fever,  six  years 
after  she  had  joined  her  husband  from 
England,  on  April  22,  1862.  She  lies 
buried  under  a  hne  baobab  tree,  close  to 
a  modem  Portuguese  house,  and  a  simple 
white  monument  marks  her  grave.  From 
Mazaro,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  down 
the  Mutu  river  to  Quelimane,  and  so  the 
east  coast  is  touched  at  last.  May  26, 1856. 
A  few  weeks  after  H.M.S.  Frolic  anchored 
off  Quelimane,  and  giving  him  a  passage 
to  Mauritius,  the  traveller  embarked  in  a 
steamship  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  and 
on  December  1 2  landed  in  England. 

Livingstone  was  the  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers  after  his  return.  The  feeling  re¬ 
garding  him  amounted  to  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  his  book 
was  read,  published  in  1857,  proved  the 
interest  that  was  taken  in  all  he  had  done. 
A  high  estimate  was  formed  of  his  abilities ; 
but  a  still  higher  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
qualities  he  had  displayed,  the  energy,  the 
perseverance,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  com¬ 
bined  with  powers  of  endurance  and  a' 
courage  and  activity  that  certainly  revealed 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  Nor  was 
the  integrity  of  his  personal  character  for¬ 
gotten.  On  what  just  grounds  this  opinion 
rested,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of 
severe  criticism,  and  not  a  few  hard  words, 
his  reputation  stands  as  high  as  ever.  And 
wha*t  had  he  done  ?  He  had  overthrown 
the  belief  which  previously  existed,  ‘that 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa  con¬ 
sisted  of  sandy  deserts  into  which  rivers 
ran  and  were  lost.’  He  had  filled  up  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  the  map  of  central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  15th  and  28th 
parallels  of  S.  latitude.  A  splendid  river 
was  found  crossing  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  continent,  and  he  had  accomplished 


the  work  of  tracing  it  down  to  its  outlet 
with  the  hope  of  its  becoming  a  path  for 
the  missionary  and  the  merchant.  Jle  had 
shown,  too,  that  the  African,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  open  to  the  influence  of  reason, 
truth,  and  kindness,  that  he  was  capable 
of  improvement,  and  often  eager  for  it: 
while  all  that  he  wrote  of  such  chiefs  as 
Sechele  and  Sebituane  had  corroborated 
the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  observer 
that  the  country  could  produce  men  of  a 
far  higher  stamp  than  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved. 

And  now  he  might  have  rested.  Most 
men  would ;  but  not  Livingstone.  Feeling 
more  than  ever,  after  his  experience  on  the 
Zamb^i,  the  enormous  evils  of  the  slave 
trade  which  prevails  along  its  banks ;  feel¬ 
ing,  too,  that  the  best  corrective  was  to 
go  with  commerce  and  civilisation  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion,  he  endeavored,  by 
public  speeches  at  most  of  our  principal 
places,  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  his  return  had  excited.  At  Manchester 
and  Liverix)ol  a  strong  feeling  was  aroused 
among  the  mercantile  and  cotton-manu¬ 
facturing  communities  ;  and  on  the  side  of 
religion  the  Universities  embraced  his 
cause.  Perhaps  he  never  created  a  deeper 
impression  than  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
concluded  a  telling  speech  in  the  Senate 
House  before  the  leading  members  of  the 
university,  in  these  words : — ‘  I  know  that 
in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  that 
country  which  is  now  open. — Do  not  let 
it  be  shut  again ! — I  go  back  to  Africa  to 
try  to  make  open  a  path  for  commerce 
and  Christianity;  do  you  carry  out  the 
work  which  I  have  begun. — I  leave  it  witli 
you !’ 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal. 
It  went  abroad,  and  Englishmen  were 
stirred.  And  they  were  stirred  to  a  depth 
that  impelled  them  to  come  forward,  as 
they  heard  the  man  and  felt  what  he  was. 
The  Government,  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
made  a  liberal  grant  of  money,  and  fur¬ 
nished  him  besides  with  a  small  steamer 
to  aid  him  in  his  further  researches.  To 
give  him  influence  with  the  Portuguese, 
he  was  appointed  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Que¬ 
limane.  An  expedition  was  formed,  com¬ 
posed  of  picked  men,  who,  as  well  as  as¬ 
sisting  Livingstone  in  the  direct  objects 
of  his  undertaking,  were  to  examine  and 
report  on  scientific  matters.  This  object, 
as  concisely  stated  in  Livingstone’s  second 
book,  was  ‘to  explore  the  Zamb^i,  its 
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mouths  and  tributaries,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  used  as  highways  for  commerce 
and  Christianity  to  pass  into  the  vast  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa.’  The  expedition  left  Eng¬ 
land  in  H.M.S.  Pearl,  on  March  lo,  1858; 
and  in  the-  following  May  the  little  steamer 
Ma~Robert — Mrs.  Livingstone’s  Makololo 
name — was  put"  together  and  launched  in 
the  Kongone  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

But,  while  this  was  all  doing,  the  Uni¬ 
versities  did  not  forget  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
legacy.  Oxford,  in  addition  to  the  Glas¬ 
gow  M.D.  recently  conferred,  had  given 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. ;  but 
she  showed  much  more  how  she  appre¬ 
ciated  his  merits  by  uniting  with  the  other 
universities  to  promote  the  religious  objects 
he  had  in  view.  His  first  work  in  the  Ma- 
Robert  was  to  ascend  the  Shir^,  and  dis¬ 
cover  a  beautiful  region  along  its  banks  to 
the  eastward,  which  he  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  subsequent  letters  home,  as  a 
field  for  missionary  enterprise.  In  the 
same  letters  he  referred  to  the  organisation 
of  a  mission,  which,  he  suggested,  should 
consist  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  as  leader, 
a  staff  of  clergymen,  and  a  small  band  of 
laborers  and  skilled  artisans  to  instruct 
the  natives  in  industrial  work.  This  advice 
was  acted  upon.  The  then  Bishop  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Dr.  Wiiberforce — suitably  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  that  honored  name — took  an  act¬ 
ive  part  in  establishing  what  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  the  ‘  Universities’  Mission 
to  Central  Africa.’  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Archdeacon  of  Pieter- Maritzburg, 
in  Natal,  was  chosen  as  Bishop ;  and 
17,000/.  having  been  subscribed,  of  which 
a  large  portion  was  contributed  by  the 
manufacturing  towns,  the  mission  left  Eng¬ 
land  on  October  6,  i860.  After  Bishop 
Mackenzie’s  consecration  at  Capetown,  on 
January  i,  1861,  he  set  sail  with  his  com¬ 
panions  for  the  Kongone  mouth  of  the 
Zamb^i,  in  two  parties,  on  board  H.M. 
ships  ^on  and  Lyra.  The  Ma-Robert  had 
proved  too  weak  for  her  work,  and,  besides 
carrying  the  missionaries,  the  Sidon  had 
the  task  of  taking  out  Pioneer  in  convoy, 
a  new  and  larger  steamer  granted  to  Liv¬ 
ingstone  by  Government.  Arriving  off  the 
Kongone  early  in  February,  they  found 
the  doctor  with  his  party  waiting  for  them, 
having  just  returned  from  the  Makololo 
country,  where  he  had  gone  to  take  home 
the  men  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  at 
Tette,  in  1856. 

Dr.  Livingstone  threw  himself  into  the 


plans  of  the  missionaries,  and  without 
absolutely  identifying  himself  with  their 
work,  gave  it  his  hearty  support  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  Pioneer  was  offered  for 
their  passage  up  the  rivers  Zambesi  and 
Shir6;  and  the  proposal  that  he  should 
himself  accompany  them  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  settle  near  Lake 
Shirwah,  was  accepted  with  even  greater 
satisfaction.  This  good  office  accomplish¬ 
ed,  he  proceeded  with  his  own  work  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa 
(lat  14®  25'  S.,  long.  35®  30'  E.),  discov¬ 
ered,  like  Lake  Shirwah,  a  few  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of  it,  in  1859. 

Parenthetically:  a  figure  of  medium 
height,  the  tough  wiry  frame  denoting 
great  powers  of  endurance,  the  left  arm, 
slightly  shortened,  recalling  the  perilous 
encounter  with  the  lion ;  firmest  features, 
weather-beaten  and  browned,  though  not 
roughened  by  exposure,  passive  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  demonstrative,  the 
eyes’  keen  glance,  and  a  rapidly  changing 
expression,  betraying  furtive  enthusiasm : 
a  low  voifce,  winning  address,  manners 
quiet,  frank,  and  unaffected,  even  reserved ; 
such  was  David  Livingstone  as  he  is  re¬ 
membered  in  his  favorite  dress  of  rough 
blue  naval  cloth,  the  jacket  short,  and  the 
low  cap  of  the  same  material,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  silver  band.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
forget  the  kindliness  of  disposition,  and 
the  readiness  to  give  sympathy  wherever 
there  was  zeal,  though  hesitation,  or  a  self- 
sparing  timidity  was  derided  as  much  as  it 
was  despised.  Full  of  courage  and  self- 
reliant,  he  expects  to  find  something  of  a 
like  spirit  in  others;  and  he  gives  them 
credit  for  it,  never  assuming  backwardness 
or  incapacity,  but  sternly  meeting  and 
dealing  with  it  when  its  existence  is  per¬ 
ceived.  With  a  fund  of  quiet  humor — 
and  sarcasm,  too,  if  he  pleased — Living¬ 
stone  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  a  joke. 
He  might  often  be  seen  talking  to  the 
Makololo  he  had  brought  down  from  the 
country  of  Sekeletu,  and  their  attention 
and  respect  as  they  listened  or  replied  to 
him  plainly  showed  the  influence  he  had 
with  them.  Indeed,  one  of  Livingstone’s 
strongest  points,  and  one  that  has  con¬ 
duced,  no  doubt,  as  much  to  his  safety  as 
his  success,  is  his  power  of  understanding 
and  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  of  win¬ 
ning  their  confidence  while  he  overawes 
their  truculence. 
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As  regards  the  ]>ractical  objects  with 
which  it  started,  this  expedition  fell  short 
of  success.  Little  was  done  beyond  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  position  of  the  comparative¬ 
ly  unimportant  lakes  of  Shirwah  and  Ny- 
assa,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  Shir^ 
and  lower  parts  of  the  Zamb^i.  Several 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about 
this  result.  Though  the  natives  of  the 
S'.ire  country  were  found  to  grow  very 
little  cotton,  and  that,  moreover,  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  soil  is  cotton  producing,  and  that  with 
proper  attention,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  better  sorts  of  the  plant,  its  cultivation 
would  be  remunerative.  The  land  wiU 
grow  sugar-cane,  cereals  on  the  upland 
plateaux — the  wheat  near  Tette  is  excep¬ 
tionally  fine — the  tropical  fruits  that  are 
known,  and  some  that  are  not.  Indigo 
grows  wild.  The  forests  contain  valuable 
woods,  such  as  ebony  and  ‘  lignum  vitae,’ 
and  large  sized  timber  of  different  kinds. 
The  rocks  are  metalliferous ;  plumbago 
and  hematite  abound ;  gold  is  not  far  off ; 
and  the  quartz  shows  traces  of  amethyst 
and  garnet.  And  something  might  be  said 
about  ivory.  All  these  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  were  supposed,  as  accounts  one  by 
one  reached  England,  to  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  roughness 
of  the  upland  tracts,  the  shallowness  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  formidable  bars  of  the 
Zambesi  mouths. 

But  other  things  were  adverse.  A 
tribal  war  which  was  raging  on  the  Shir^, 
and  a  drought  of  unusual  length  and 
severity,  threw  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  expedition,  causing  a  fam¬ 
ine  in  the  higher  country,  and  a  disastrous 
loss  of  time  in  the  journeys  to  the  coast 
which  were  rendered  necessary  to  procure 
provisions.  The  same  causes  compelled 
the  Mission — after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie  and  one  of  his  followers — to 
abandon  the  position  they  had  taken  on 
the  hills,  and  find  a  temporary  abode  .on 
the  banks  of  the  Shir6.  The  hope  that  it 
would  either  develope  into,  or,  at  least, 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  central 
trading  station  or  factory,  was  in  this  way 
disappointed  for  the  present.  The  subse¬ 
quent  death  of  three  more  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  besides  two  of  the  expedition  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone — added  to  the  illness 
from  which  most  in  the  country  suffered 
— gave  to  it  a  character  for  malignancy  of 


climate  which  might  apply  to  the  valley 
regions,  but  not  to  the  high-lands.  All 
these  things,  as  they  were  looked  at  in 
England  from  different  ix)ints  of  view,  led 
to  the  impression  that  the  pictures  on  the 
Zambdsi  had  been  too  highly  colored,  and 
public  interest  flagged. 

But  it  was  not  duly  considered,  perhaps 
it  was  never  thoroughly  understood,  that 
the  jealousy  and  secret  opposition  of  the 
Portuguese  colonists  contributed  largely 
to  Livingstone’s  want  of  success.  It  wa,s 
to  their  interest  to  encourage  the  upper 
slave-trade  with  all  its  demoralising  influ¬ 
ences;  and  dispatches  from  the  Home 
Government  in  favor  of  the  expedition, 
if  ever  received,  if  ever  sincerely  written, 
would  be  of  small  avail :  the  distance 
from  Europe  was  fatal ;  and  then  the  Co¬ 
lony  consisted  chiefly  of  political  refugees 
and  convicts.  Livingstone’s  aim  was  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade ;  and  as  long  as 
they  felt  that,  the  Portuguese  on  the  Zam- 
b^i,  themselves  prospering,  would  do  all 
they  could  to  throw  moral  obstacles  in  his 
way.  Tliey  w'ould  simply  not  co-operate: 
the  better  disposed  would  sit  still  w’ith 
their  slaves  around  them;  the  less  scru¬ 
pulous  would  combine  to  misrepresent 
the  country,  cry  down  the  people,  and 
talk  as  loudly  as  possible  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  inland  trade.  Their  slave- 
drivers  all  the  while  might  be  putting  their 
gangs  into  the  fork-stick  shackles ;  but  get 
rid  of  Livingstone  and  the  English,  and 
who  would  be  the  wiser  ? 

However,  things  were  just  beginning  to 
look  brighter.  A  new  steamer,  sent  out 
by  Livingstone’s  friends,  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  Shire,  had  been  taken 
to  the  foot  of  the  Murchison  Falls. 
Several  miles  of  broken  country  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  Lower  Valley,  over  which 
the  steamer,  built  accordingly,  was  to  be 
carried  piecemeal;  a  road  had  been  al¬ 
ready  commenced  for  the  purj)Ose,  when 
Mackenzie’s  successor  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  June,  1863,  bring¬ 
ing  the  dispatch  from  Lord  J.  Russell  re¬ 
calling  the  expedition.  This,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  ostensible  grounds,  induced 
Bishop  Tozer  to  remove  the  Mission  to 
another  sphere  of  work  ;  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864,  the  original  members  who 
survived  were  once  more  in  England, 
Dr.  Livingstone  himself  following  in  the 
autumn. 

And  now  commences  what  is  likely  to 
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prove  the  most  eventful  period  of  this  re¬ 
markable  life.  It  would  seem  that  the 
independent  spirit  which  chafed  under 
control  at  the  outset,  could  hnd  a  stimu¬ 
lus  only  in  roaming  over  its  congenial 
wilds,  and  .must  be  left  to  work  out  its 
grand  problems  at  its  own  unfettered  will. 
For  in  the  autumn  of  1865  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  is  again  on  his  way  out  to  Eastern 
Africa,  unsupported  by  public  aid,  and 
entirely  alone,  crossing  first  to  Bombay. 
His  object  was — the  words  are  Sir  Rode¬ 
rick  Murchison’s,  in  1867 — ‘  to  discover 
whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  south 
from  Lake  Tanganyika,  discovered  by 
Burton  and  Si>eke,  which  was  a  fresh¬ 
water  lake,  and  which,  but  for  such  an 
outlet  as  was  supposed,  ought  to  be  a 
saline  lake.’  The  Rovuma  river,  between 
latitude  10°  and  ii®  S.,  had  previously 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  thought 
by  ascending  this  to  be  able  to  connect  it 
with  Lake  Nyassa,  in  which  case,  having 
no  mouth  bar,  and  lying  beyond  Por¬ 
tuguese  territory,  it  would  afford  a  better 
entrance  to  the  Shir^  country  than  the 
Zamb^i.  Starting  from  Zanzibar,  he 
found  no  connection  to  exist  between  the 
Rovuma  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  north  end 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
that  lake  and  Tanganyika.  Livingstone’s 
idea  has  been  mentioned,  on  first  hearing 
of  these  lakes  in  the  interior,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  a  central  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  south  river  systems, 
the  region  about  them  would  be  found 
to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile.  This 
theory  it  seems  to  have  been  his  object 
now  to  establish,  by  tracing  if  he  could 
a  northern  outflow  from  Tanganyika 
into  Sir  S.  Baker’s  great  lake,  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  ‘  Go,’  said  Sir  Roderick,  even 
before  he  left  England,  ‘  and  you  will  then 
be  the  real  discoverer  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile!’ 

Soon  after  starting  towards  Tanganyika, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Nyassa,  the  men  he 
had  engaged  at  Johanna  were  frightened 
by  a  report  of  native  ferocity,  and  desert¬ 
ing  him  in  a  body  returned  to  the  coast 
with  the  story  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
The  story  ran,  that  in  marching  westward 
from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  party 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mazitu — a 
Kafir  tribe,  who  are  known  to  have  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  south  side  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  Johanna  men  were  some  distance  be¬ 


hind  with  unloaded  guns,  and  saw  three 
men  attack  the  Doctor,  who  had  fired,  and 
was  trying  to  reload.  One  struck  him  be¬ 
hind  the  head  with  an  axe ;  he  gave  a  loud 
cry  and  fell  dead.  Two  of  the  Mazitu 
were  found  lying  near  him,  shot  with  h*is 
revolver,  and  the  bodies  of  some  boys  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Bombay.  'Fhe 
Johannese  hid  in  the  bush  till  the  Mazitu 
had  retreated,  and  then,  having  buried 
their  master,  travelling  by  night  made  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Zanzibar. 

The  murder  was  said 'to  have  taken 
place  in  August  1866,  and  the  details  were 
circumstantial.  In  July  1867,  an  expedi¬ 
tion  left  the  mouth  of  the  ^mb^i,  de¬ 
spatched  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Young,  formerly  master  of  the  Pioneer, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  clue  to 
Livingstone’s  fate.  The  voyage  to  Nyassa 
and  back  was  accomplished  in  a  little  steel 
boat  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and 
on  November  1 1  they  were  once  more  at 
the  Zambesi  mouth.  On  his  return 
England,  Mr.  Young  gave  his  report.  He 
had  ascertained  the  route  taken  by  Living¬ 
stone  in  crossing  Lake  Nyassa,  and  had 
been  able  to  trace  him  to  the  village  of  a 
chief,  Marenga,  at  least  five  days’  journey 
beyond  the  point,  of  the  reported  murder  I 
The  chief  was  an  old  friend  of  Livingstone’s, 
and  assured  Mr.  Young  that  if  the  Doctor 
had  been  killed  one  month’s  journey  be¬ 
yond  his  village,  he,  Marenga,  must  have 
heard  of  it.  Mazitu  had  never  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  the  story 
of  the  Johanna  men  was  a  gross  fabrication 
to  cover  their  own  cowardice ! 

A  letter  from  Livingstone  himself,  dated 
February  1867,  and  received  many  months 
later,  confirmed  the  facts  brought  out  by 
Young :  but  after  the  arrival  of  that,  noth¬ 
ing  but  vague  and  unreliable  rumors  reached 
England.  We  were  again  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  intrepid  traveller.  At 
last  tidings  came.  A  letter  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  December  13,  1869,  written 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Dr.  Kirk,  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  and  dated  Ujiji,  30th  May,  1869. 
After  peferring  to  the  untrustworthiness  of 
the  Arab  traders,  both  in  taking  charge  of 
goods  and  carrying  letters, — which  ac¬ 
counts,  by  the  way,  for  his  long  silences, — 
the  Doctor  writes  as  follows  : 

As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  it  is  only  to 
connect  the  sources  which  I  have  discovered  from 
500  to  700  miles  south  of  Speke  and  Baker’s,  with 
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their  Nile.  The  volume  of  water  which  flows 
north  from  latitude  12”  south  is  so  large,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of 
the  Congo  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile.  I  have  to 
go  down  the  eastern  line  of  drainage  to  Baker’s 
turning  point.  Tanganyika,  Ni-ig^  Chowambe 
(Bakers  f)  are  one  water,  and  the  head  of  it  is 
300  miles  south  of  this.  The  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  lines  of  drainage  convene  into  an  unvisited 
lidce  west  or  south  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this, 
whether  to  Congo  or  Nile,  I  have  to  a.scertain. 
The  people  of  this,  called  Manyema,  are  cannibals, 
if  Arabs  speak  truly.  I  may  have  to  go  there 
first,  and  down  to  Tanganyika,  if  I  come  out  un¬ 
eaten  and  find  my  new  squad  from  Zanzibar.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
help  me  with  the  goods  and  men. 

This  letter  refers  to  his  discoveries  east 
and  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tanganyika,  and  the  un visited  lake  is 
Kamolondo.  Comparing  this  with  Living¬ 
stone’s  account  of  his  earlier  explorations 
in  recent  letters  which  have  reached  us,  it 
helps,'  it  would  seem,  to  establish  their 
authenticity,  regarding  which  some  are 
sceptical. 

Then  we  were  startled  by  the  following : 
Tb  the  Editor  ^ tho  'Times,'  Feb.  2,  1870. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  from  my  son-in-law. 
Captain  the  Hon.  Ernest  Cochrane,  commanding 
H.M.S.  Petrel  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  at 
your  service.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  awful 
death  which  has  terminated  Livingstone's  career. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Doherty. 

Red  Castle,  County  of 

Donegal,  yanuary  31. 


My  dear  Sir, — A  few  lines  to  tell  you  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  been  killed  and  burnt  by  the- 
natives  ninety  days’  journey  from  the  Congo. 
He  fiassed  through  a  native  town  and  was  three 
days  on  his  journey  when  the  King  of  the  town 
died.  The  natives  declared  Livin^tone  had  be¬ 
witched  him,  sent  after  him  and  told  him  he  had 
witched  their  king,  and  he  must  die.  They  then 
killed  him  and  burnt  him.  This  news  comes  by  a 
Portuguese  trader  travelling  that  way.  Living¬ 
stone  was  on  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Congo, 
making  his  way  to  the  Congo,  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  come  ouL  I  believe  this  news  to  be  true. 

Ajid  SO  might  others,  if  on  consideration 
they  could  have  persuaded  themselveS 
that,  after  hearing  some  native  rumor,  the 
thoughts  in  the  Portuguese  informant’s 
mind  had  been  unconnected  with  his  wish  ! 
But  time  passes ;  and  then  we  learn  how 
a  solitary  American  most  gallantly  does 
that  which  three  Englishmen  were  going 
to^  do — and  not  doing,  did  less  than  might 
still  have  been  done, — and  comes  home 
and  tells  the  thrilling  tale  when  and  where 
he  found  the  great  Livingstone,  and  in  his 
sore  need  helped  him. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  story  is  so  well  known, 


that  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  he  found 
accomplished  after  the  meeting  at  Ujiji, 
November  3,  1871,  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  this  sketch. 

Leaving  the  renegade  Johannese  to 
carry  home  their  lie,  Livingstone  first 
crosses  the  Chamb^zi  river  in  latitude 
11°  S.,  which,  relying  on  Portuguese  in¬ 
formation,  he  passed  unnoticed  as  the 
head  of  his  own  Zambesi,  but  which  after¬ 
wards  was  to  prove  such  a  name  of  note. 
In  the  beginning  of  1867,  he  enters  Londa, 
where  he  is  kindly  received  by  the  chief 
Cazembe,  and  enters  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  regions  to  the  east  Lake  Liemba, 
first  visited,  he  ascertains  to  be  the  south¬ 
ern  extension  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
covers  a  latitudinal  area  of  360  miles. 
After  many  and  complicated  wanderings 
among  the  waters  of  this  vast  region,  he 
reaches  Ujiji  in  the  March  of  1869,  and  it 
was  then  the  letter  was  written  which  has 
been  quoted.  Crossing  Tanganyika  in  the 
following  June,  he  reaches  Ugupha  on  its 
western  side,  and  entering  Rua  (Speke’s 
Ururoa),  commences  a  long  series  of 
journeys  of  which  the  details  are  yet  h'ls 
own  secret. 

But  a  bird’s-eye  view  is  given  us.  First 
a  vast  watershed  between  latitude  10°  and 
12“  S.,  a  tree-covered  belt  some  seven 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  From  a 
plain  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  from  six  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  feet,  taking  the  same  level. 
Countless  brooks  on  this  wide  upland  con¬ 
verge  and  form  broad  streams  that  flow 
towards  the  centre  of  a  far-extending 
trqugh,  which  Livingstone  suppioses  to  be 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Three  large  rivers 
form  primaiy  sources  in  this  great  valley ; 
and  these  unite  in  what  he  calls  '  an  enor¬ 
mous  lacustrine  river.’  This  is  the  Luala- 
ba — ‘  Webb’s  Lualaba,’  as  he  names  it,  af¬ 
ter  his  friend  the  owner  of  Newstead,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  streams  bearing 
the  same  appellation.  In  the  valley  are 
five  considerable  lakes.  First  Bemba,  or 
Bangweolo,  into  which  the  Chamb^zi  flows 
— the  most  conspicuous  among  many  other 
river  sources.  Out  of  Bangweolo  runs  the 
Luapula,  to  enter  the  beautiful  lake  Moero, 
from  which  a  stream,  ‘  Webb’s  Lualaba,’ 
pours  impetuously  through  a  rift  in  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  spreading  out 
in  the  plain  country  beyond,  winds  away 
in  a  course  of  confusing  tortuousness  till  it 
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enters  Lake  Kamolondo.  The  Luhra,  the 
second  of  the  three  great  primary  rivers, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Lualaba  north  of 
Kamolondo.  Then  comes  the  third,  the 
Lomami,  which,  flowing  from  a  lake  west¬ 
ward  of  Kamolondo — ‘  Lake  Lincoln,’  as 
Livingstone  styles  it — fed  by  another  Lua¬ 
laba.  joins  the  central  drainage  line  lower 
down.  The  three  thus  uniting,  a  mighty 
stream  flows  northwards  towards  a  lake 
which  may  be  that  discovered  by  an  Ital¬ 
ian  explorer,  Paggia,  but  which  Livingstone 
designates  as  the  ‘  Unknown  Lake,’  for  at 
this  point  his  researches  are  brought  to  a 
stop  by  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair,  and 
utterly  destitute,  he  wanders  back  to  Ujiji, 
leaving  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  country  unexplored — the  casket  contain¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  his  discoveries. 

When  he  first  began  the  journeys  which 
led  to  them  from  lake  Moero,  he  could 
learn  nothing  from  natives  about  the  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  drainage  after  leaving  that  lake. 
It  might  pass  eastward  into  Tanganyika; 
and  if  so,  and  Tanganyika  was  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  then 
the  Chambezi  would  be  the  farthest  source 
of  the  Nile  to  the  south  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  configuration  of  the  country  showed 
that  it  would  have  to  run  up-hill.  Or  it 
might  flow  westward,  and  be  found  to  be 
none  other  than  the  source  of  the  Congo 
or  Niger.  To  throw  light  on  this  point, 
Manyuema,  or  as  the  Arabs  called  it, 
Manyema,  a  splendid  country  but  little 
known,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  repor¬ 
ted  to  be  cannibals,  though  Livingstone 
rather  ridicules  the  idea,  had  to  be  visited. 
Then  followed  the  discovery  of  lake  Kanip- 
londo,  the  southern  end  in  lat.  6®  30'  S., 
and  the  great  central  drain  of  the  Lualaba. 
Hut  then  what  of  the  Kamolondo  outflow  ? 
Here  Livingstone  is  left  to  himself;  the 
natives  know — can  tell  him  nothing ;  his 
chronometers  are  defective,  and  he  cannot 
depend  on  his  reckonings ;  but  he  traces 
the  north-east  set  of  the  Lufira  and  Loma- 
mi,  and  sees  that  the  western,  like  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  valley,  is 
elevated.  He  observes,  too,  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  the  Lualaba  maintains  a  steady 
though  sinuous  northward  flow ;  hence  he 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
and  lake  system  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Congo,  but  that  his  tedious  wanderings 
have  been  to  and  fro  among  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile. 


In  the  meantime  the  question  is,  and 
will  be,  keenly  debated.  The  river  Kasai, 
Livingstone’s  old  friend  on  the  Loando 
journey,  flowing  into  the  Congo,  bears  an¬ 
other  name,  Loke,  among  the  natives,  and 
is  said  by  them  to  wind  out  of  a  ‘Nyanja,’ 
or  lake.  The  Lomami,  according  to  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  is  also  called  the  ‘  Loekl’  Does 
the  similarity  of  name  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Kasai  is  only  a  prolongation  of 
the  river  with  its  source  in  the  Manyema 
country  ?  The  Kasai,  with  the  Quango  and 
Lubilash — the  two  former  rising  west  of  the 
watershed  in  the  latitude  of  lake  Bangweok) 

— were  always  presumed,  on  Portuguese  au¬ 
thority,  to  be  the  sources  of  the  great  west¬ 
ern  river.  Can  the  Lualaba — proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  Loeki  or  Loami — take 
a  westward  course  after  its  prolonged  north¬ 
ing,  and  overthrowing  Livingstone’s  as¬ 
sumption,  become  the  Congo  feeder  ?  If 
not,  another  question  arises — what  is  the 
course  of  the  Lualaba  after  leaving  the 
Unknown  Lake  ?  Do  these  great  waters 
find  a  channel  to  the  eastward  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Albert  Nyanza?  If, 
according  to  Sir  S.  Baker’s  observations, 
the  elevation  of  that  lake  is  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet,  the  lower  level  of 
Kamolondo,  which  is  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  must  necessarily  preclude 
that. 

But  further,  if  unconnected  with  the  east¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  White  Nile,  of  which  the 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
are  the  feeders,  does  the  Lualaba  join  the 
eastern  branch  either  as  the  upper  waters 
of  Petherick’s  Bahr-el-Ghazel,  or  as  one  of 
its  tributary  streams  ?  Against  the  first  sup¬ 
position  it  is  urged  that  the  source  of  this 
branch  was  discovered  by  the  German  tra¬ 
veller  Schweinfurth  5®  north  of  the  equa¬ 
tor.  But  it  is  maintained  in  favor  of  the 
second,  that  the  Uelle,  a  large  feeder  of  the 
Bahr-al-Ghazel,  was  crossed  by  the  same 
traveller,  which,  though  certainly  where  he 
saw  it  flowing  from  east  to  west,  was  never  ! 

traced  to  its  source.  He  supposed  it  to  | 

rise  in  lat.  2®  N.  in  the  range  of  mountains  I 

west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza;  but  it  is  uncer-  i 

tain.  The  course  of  the  Uelle  may  wind  | 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for  the 
westward  setting  where  Schweinfurth  found 
it.  Whether  a  greater  difficulty  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  rivers  lie  at  the  same  j 

altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  yet  awaits  i 

the  test  of  accurate  observation.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  thought  that  the  Lualaba  j 
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may  prove  to  be  connected  with  the  Uelle 
tributary,  and  thus  enter  the  Nile  by  its 
western  branch. 

But  even  then  the  old  mystery  will  not 
be  solved.  The  Chambdzi  is  not  to  mono¬ 
polise  the  glory  of  giving  rise  to  the  great 
Egyptian  river.  Dr.  Livingstone  does  not 
think  so.  On  the  700th  mile  of  the  water¬ 
shed  are  the  fountains  of  the  two  rivers 
Kafue  and  Leeambye,  running  south  into 
the  Zamb^i.  Near  the  same  spot  the 
Lufira  and  Lomami  (Lualaba)  are  said  to 
have  their  source,  flowing  as  was  seen  to 
the  north.  In  the  stoneless  mound  or  ant¬ 
hill  according  to  some,  on  which  these 
four  fountains  are  reported  to  gush  out, 
Livingstone  is  reminded  of  the  information 
supplied  to  Ptolemy  by  ancient  explorers, 
and  of  the  description  of  the  Nile  sources 
given  to  Herodotus  at  Sais  in  Egypt 
Will  he  be  able,  as  he  believes,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  record  of  antiquity,  and  in 
establishing  his  own  theory  of  a  dividing 
ridge-line  litween  north  and  south — where 
Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  n°  32'  i'  S.)  may  again 
have  to  be  considered — find  after  all  that 
instead  of  a  discovery,  his  labors  may 
simply  result  in  a  re-discovery  ?  And  then 
as  to  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  Stanley  together 
proved  that  the  first  lake  has  no  outlet  at  its 
northern  end,  and  that  the  Rusizi — a  river 
with  eighteen  tributaries,  coming  from  the 


small  lake  Kivo — is  an  inflowing  stream, 
and  not  a  drain.  What  will  be  done  in 
this  direction  ?  AVhat  may  be  the  result 
of  discovering  some  other  outlet  from  a 
lake  extending  over  360  miles  of  latitude, 
and  this,  too,  when  the  Albert  Nyanza  to 
the  south  shall  be  no  longer,  as  at  present, 
unexplored  ? 

For  the  solution  of  these  questions  we 
must  await  the  return  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
himself,  who  is  by  this  tinie  we  hope  once 
more  among  the  waters  of  Rua  and  Man- 
yema,  with  ample  stores,  and  well  attend¬ 
ed.  In  two  years,  thougli  probably  more, 
he  may  be  able  to  give  us  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  But  in  prosecuting  the  researches, 
whose  successful  issue  will  leave  him,  in 
the  words  of  his  late  friend  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  ‘  the  most  glorious  of  all  ex¬ 
plorers’  in  African  geography,’  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  other,  and  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  nobler,  aims.  With 
his  never  relinquished  idea  of  establishing 
a  central  trading  mart,  and  purging  Africa 
from  iW  slave-trade,  whether  Portuguese 
or  Arab,  he  exhibits  the  old  steadiness  in 
completing  a  self-set  task,  the  same  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  is  certainly  endeavoring 
to  end  as  he  thought  good  to  begin: — 
‘  It  is  better  to  lessen  human  woe  than  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.’ — From 
Fraser’s  Magazine. 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  VOLCANOES. 


There  are  few  subjects  less  satisfactorily 
treated  in  scientific  treatises  than  that 
which  Humboldt  calls  the  Reaction  of  the 
Earth’s  Interior.  We  find,  not  merely  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth’s  crust,  but 
in  actual  and  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
evidence  of  subterranean  forces  of  great 
activity,  and  the  problems  suggested  seem 
in  no  sense  impracticable,  yet  no  theory 
of  the  earth’s  volcanic  energy  has  yet 
gained  general  acceptance.  While  the 
astronomer  tells  us  of  the  constitution  of 
orbs  millions  of  times  farther  away  than 
our  own  sun,  the  geologist  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the 
forces  which  agitate  the  crust  of  the  orb  on 
which  we  live.  • 

A  theory  has  just  been  put  forward 
respecting  volcanic  -energy,  however,  by 
the  eminent  seismologist  Mallet,  which 


promises  not  merely  to  take  the  place  of 
all  others,  but  to  gain  a  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance  which  has  not  been  accorded  to  any 
theory  previously  enunciated.  It  in,  in 
principle,  exceedingly  simple,  though  many 
of  the  details  (^into  which  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter)  involve  questions  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  briefly 
the  various  explanations  which  had  been 
already  advanced.  There  was  first  the 
chemical  theory  of  volcanic  energy,  the 
favorite  theory  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It 
is  piossible  to  produce  on  a  small  scale 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  due  to  subterra¬ 
nean  activity,  by  simply  bringing  together 
certain  substances,  and  leaving  them  to 
undergo  the  chemical  changes  due  to  their 
association.  As  a  familiar  instance  of  ex¬ 
plosive.  action  thus  occasioned,  we  need 
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only  mention  the  results  experienced  when 
any  one,  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of 
treating  lime,  endeavors  over-hastily  to 
“  slake”  or  “  slack”  it  with  water.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  chemical 
theory  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that 
volcanoes  only  occur  where  water  can 
reach  the  subterranean  regions — or  as 
Mallet  expresses  it,  that  “  without  water 
there  is  no  volcano.”  But  the  theory  is 
disposed  of  by  the  fact,  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  chemical  energies  of  our 
earth’s  materials  were  -almost  wholly  ex¬ 
hausted  before  thesurface  was  consolidated. 

Another  inviting  theory  is  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  shell  of  solid  matter  surrounding  a 
molten  nucleus.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat ;  and  if  the  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  with  depth  (as  shown  in 
our  mines)  is  supposed  to  continue  uniform¬ 
ly,  we  find  that  at  very  moderate  depths 
a  degree  of  heat  must  prevail  sufficient  to 
liquefy  any  known  solids  under  ordinary 
conditions.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  matter  exists  a  few  miles  only  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not  ordinary ; 
he  pressure  enormously  exceeds  any  which, 
our  physicists  can  obtain  experimentally. 
The  ordinary  distinction  between  solids 
and  liquids  cannot  exist  at  that  enormous 
pressure  ;  a  mass  of  cold  steel  could  be  as 
plastic  as  any  of  the  glutinous  liquids, 
while  the  structural  change  which  a  solid 
undergoes  in  the  process  of  liquefying 
could  not  take  place  under  such  pressure 
even  at  an  enormously  high  temperature. 
It  ris  now  generally  admitted  that,  if  the 
earth  really  has  a  molten  nucleus,  the  solid 
crust  must,  nevertheless,  be  far  too  thick 
to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  changes 
affecting  the  liquid  matter  beneath. 

Yet  another  theory  has  found  advocates. 
The  mathematician  Hopkins,  whose  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  molten-nucleus  theory  was 
mainly  effective  in  rendering  that  theory 
untenable,  suggested  that  there  may  be 
isolated  subterranean  lakes  of  fier)'  matter, 
and  that  these  may  be  the  true  seat  of 
volcanic  energy.  But  such  lakes  could 
not  maintain  their  heat  for  ages,  if  sur¬ 
rounded  (as  the  theory  requires)  by  cooler 
solid  matter,  especially  as  the  theory  also 
requires  that  water  should  have  access  to 
them.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  none 
of  the  theories  just  described  affords  any 
direct  account  of  those  various  features  of 


the  earth’s  surface— mountain-ranges,  table¬ 
lands,  volcanic  regions,  and  so  on — which 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of  sub¬ 
terranean  forces.  The  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  Mallet  is  open  to  none  of  these  ob¬ 
jections.  It  seems,  indeed,  comp>etent  to 
explain  all  the  facts  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  most  perplexing. 

It  is  recognized  by  physicists  that  our 
earth  is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat. 
As  it  cools  it  contracts.  Now,  if  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  contraction  took  place  uniformly, 
no  subterranean  action  would  result.  But, 
if  the  interior  contracts  more  quickly  than 
the  crust,  the  latter  must  in  some  way  or 
other  force  its  way  down  to  the  retreating 
nucleus.  Mr.  Mallet  shows  that  the  hotter 
internal  portion  must  contract  faster  than 
the  relatively  cool  crust;  and  then  he 
shows  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  crust  is 
competent  to  occasion  all  the  known  phe¬ 
nomena  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  distant 
ages  when  the  earth  was  still  fashioning, 
the  shrinkage  produced  the  irregularities 
of  level  which  we  recognize  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  the  depression  of  the 
ocean-bed.  Then  came  the  period  when, 
as  the  crust  shrank,  it  formed  corrugations; 
in  other  words,  when  the  foldings  and 
elevations  of  the  somewhat  thicken^  crust 
gave  rise  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
earth.  Lastly,  as  the  globe  gradually  lost 
its  extremely  high  temperature,  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  same  process  of  shrinkage 
led  no  longer  to  the  formation  of  ridges 
and  table-lands,  but  to  local  crushing  down 
and  dislocation.  This  process  is  still  going 
on,  and  Mr.  Mallet  not  only  recognizes 
here  the  origin  of  earthquakes,  and  of  the 
changes  of  level  now  in  progress,  but  the 
true  cause  of  volcanic  heat.  The  modem 
theory  of  heat  as  a  form  of  motion 'here 
comes  into  play.  As  the  solid  crust  closes 
in  upon  the  shrinking  nucleus,  the  work 
expended  in  crushing  down  and  dislocat¬ 
ing  the  parts  of  the  crust  is  transformed 
into  heat,  by  which,  at  the  places  where 
the  process  goes  on  with  greatest  energy, 
“  the  material  of  the  rock  so  crushed  and 
of  that  adjacent  to  it  are  heated  even  to 
fusion.  The  access  of  water  to  such  points 
determines  volcanic  eruption.” 

Now,  all  this  is  not  mere  theorizing. 
Mr.  Mallet  does  not  come  before  the 
scientific  world  with  an  ingenious  specula¬ 
tion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  observation  and  experiment.  He  has 
measured  and  vfeighed  the  forces  of  which 
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he  speaks.  He  is  able  to  tell  precisely 
what  proportion  of  the  actual  energy  which 
must  be  developed  as  the  earth  contracts 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  observed 
volcanic  phenomena.  It  is  probable  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  read  these 
lines  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
contraction  of  the  earth  must  be  far  too 
slow  to  produce  effects  so  stupendous  as 
those  which  we  recognize  in  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake.  But  Mr.  Mallet  is 
able  to  show,  by  calcul^ions  which  cannot 
l)e  disputed,  that  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  heat  at  present  annually  lost  by  the 
earth  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  total 
annual  volcanic  action,  according  to  the 
best  data  at  present  in  our  possession. 

This  would  clearly  not  be  the  place  to 
follow  out  Mr.  Mallet’s  admirable  theory 
into  all  its  details.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  pointing  out  how  excellently  it 
accounts  for  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
earth’s  surface-configuration.  Few  that 
have  studied  carefully-drawn  charts  of  the 
chief  mountain-ranges  can  have  failed 
to  notice  that  the  arrangement  of  these 
ranges  does  not  accord  with  the  idea  of 
upheaval  through  the  action  of  internal 
forces.  But  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  the  aspect  of  the  mountain-ranges 
accords  exactly  with  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  such  a  process  of 
contraction  as  Mr.  Mallet  has  indicated. 
The  shrivelled  skin  of  an  apple  affords  no 
inapt  representation  of  the  corrugated  sur¬ 
face  of  our  earth,  and,  according  to  the 
new  theory,  the  shrivelling  of  such  a  skin_ 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  processes  at' 
work  upon  the  earth  when  mountain-ranges 
were  being  formed.  Again,  there  are  few 
students  of  geology  who  have  not  found 
a  source  of  perplexity  in  the  foldings  and 
overlappings  of  strata  in  mountainous  re¬ 


gions.  No  forces  of  upheaval  seem  cora- 
p>etent  to  produce  this  arrangement.  But 
by  the  new  theory  this  feature  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  at  once  explained ;  indeed,  no 
other  arrangement  could  be  looked  for. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Mallet’s 
theory  of  volcanic  energy  is  completely 
oppo^  to  ordinary  ideas  respecting  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes.  We  have  been 
accustomed  vaguely  to  regard  these  phe¬ 
nomena  as  due  to  the  eruptive  outbursiing 
power  of  the  earth’s  interior;  we  shall 
now  have  to  consider  them  as  due  to  the 
subsidence  and  shrinkage  of  the  earth’s 
exterior.  Mountains  have  not  been  up- 
heaved,  but  valleys  have  sunk  down.  And 
in  another  respect  the  new  theory  tends  to 
modify  views  which  have  been  generally 
entertained  in  recent  times  Our  most 
eminent  geologists  have  taught  that  the 
earth’s  internal  forces  may  be  as  active 
now  as  in  the  epochs  when  the  mountain- 
ranges  were  fonned.  But  Mr.  Mallet’s 
theory  tends  to  show  that  the  volcanic 
energy  of  the  earth  is  a  declining  force. 
Its  chief  action  had  already  been  exerted 
when  mountains  began  to  be  formed ; 
what  remains  now  is  but  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  volcanic  energy  of  the 
mountain-forming  era ;  and  each  year,  as 
the  earth  parts  with  more  and  more  of  its 
internal  heat,  the  sources  of  her  subter¬ 
ranean  energy  are  more  and  more  exhaust¬ 
ed.  The  thought  once  entertained  by 
astronomers,  that  the  earth  might  explode 
like  a  bomb,  her  scattered  fragments  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ring  of  bodies  resembling  the 
zone  of  asteroids,  seems  further  than  ever 
from  probability ;  if  ever  there  was  any 
danger  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  danger 
has  long  since  passed  away. — From  the 
London  Spectator.  • 


THE  ODD  TEN  MINUTE.S. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 


There  was  once  a  man — I  think  it  was 
a  divine — who  boasted  of  having  written 
a  commentary  in  the  time  he  snatched 
from  waste  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
wife  to  finish  dressing.  I  am  not  so  ready 
to  settle  down  as  this  ungallant  gentleman 
appears  to  have  been,  and  cannot  even 
take  notes  while  I  am  on  the  tenter-hooks 


of  uncertainty  in  waiting  for  this,  that,  or 
the  other.  But  it  usually  happens  while 
I  am  brushing  my  hat,  or  buttoning  my 
glove,  or  lounging  about  at  breakfast,  or 
fuming  while  a  sandwich-box  is  being 
filled  for  me,  that  I  have  one  eye  on 
books  and  newspapers.  Internally  I  make 
observations  at  such  times  upon  what  I 
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read,  and  I  propose  to  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  part  of  the  result  of  an  actual 
bond  fide  ten  minutes  of  such  pottering. 

Introduction  ( 1800  to  \%\^)  to  the  History 

of  the  Peace.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  marginal  figure  of  page  vii.  of 
Chapter  I.  of  this  book  is  “  1800.”  In 
the  middle  of  the  same  page  occurs  the 
following  passage : — “  On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1799,  [Napoleon]  told  his  army 
in  Egypt  by  a  snort  letter  ‘  in  consequence 
of  news  from  Europe  I  have  determined 
immediately  to  return  to  France.’  Early 
in  October,  says  our  matter-of-fact  Annual 
Register,  Bonaparte  landed  suddenly  at 
Fr6jus  in  Provence,  like  a  spirit  from  an¬ 
other  world.  Before  the  last  sun  of  the 
century  had  set,  he  was  the  greatest  po¬ 
tentate  of  the  world.”  . 

At  this  point  a  critical  reader  of  the 
volume  has  put  in  the  margin  the  follow¬ 
ing  pencil  note :  “  1799 !  see  pages  ix.  and 
xxi.”  And  the  words  “last' sun  of  the 
century”  are  underlined. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  ix.  In  this 
place  we  find  Harriet  Martineau  has  just 
mentioned  the  year  1800,  and  continues: 
— “  By  the  middle  of  June  in  this  last 
year  of  the  century,  Napoleon  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  battle  of  Marengo.”  Here  the 
same  reader  has  underlined  the  words 
“  this  last  year  of  the  century,”  and 
placed  in  the  margin  the  pencil  note : — 
“  1800.  See  pages  vii.  and  xxi.” 

At  page  xxi.  after  mentioning  August 
2nd,  1800,  as  the  date  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Harriet  Marti¬ 
neau  uses  the  words,  “  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  and  of  the  century,”  and  our 
friend  again  makes  a  pencil  note,  this 
time  referring  us  to  pages  ix.  and  xxi. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  of  the 
three  marginal  notes.  The  (!)  after  the 
1799  looks  as  if  the  critic,  assuming  that 
his  author  on  that  page  treated  1 799  as 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  wished  to 
express  his  surprise  at  such  an  error.  But 
one  thing  is  clear, — the  words  of  Harriet 
Martineau  on  page  vii.  imply  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  have  quoted  them  accurately, 
and  the  reader  will  judge  of  that  point 
for  himself ;  that  is,  he  will  come  to  the 
only  conclusion  possible  upon  the  subject. 

But,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
I  came  to  these  notes,  I  asked  two 
persons,  quite  off-hand,  the  question, 
“  Which  should  you  call  the  last  year  of 
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the  eighteenth  century?”  One  of  them 
said  1799;  other  said  1800.  But 
when  I  asked  the  friend  who  said  1799, 
what  was  the  first  year  of  the  present  h^f- 
century,  I  got  for  an  answer  1851. 

Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals;  An 
Address,  with  Notes  and  After- thoughts. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

On  page  119  of  this  very  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  little  book,  I  find  the  following : 
— “  True  faith  and  true  philosophy  ought 
to  be  one ;  and  these  disputes — d  double 
verite- — these  statements,  true  according 
to  philosophy,  and  false  according  to  faith, 
condemned  by  the  last  Council  of  Laleran, 
ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of 
an  age  like  our  own.” 

Very  good.  Dr.  Holmes.  But  on  page 
99  of  the  same  brochure,  I  read  this : — 
“It  is  one  thing  to  prove  a  proposition 
like  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  terms,  and 
another  thing  to  accept  it  as  an  article  of 
faith.  There  are  cases  in  which  I  would 
oppose  to  the  credo  quia  impossibile  a  para¬ 
dox  as  bold  and  as  serviceable — nego  quia 
frobatum  est.” 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  contradict  Dr. 
Holmes  it  is  himself ;  and  he  certainly  does 
it  in  these  contrasted  paragraphs. 

The  same  book  ( passim ). 

Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  yohn 
Stuart  Mill. 

Consuelo.  Pile  et  Lui.  Lucrezia  Flor- 
ani,  b‘c.,  b^c.,  far  George  Sand. 

In  Dr.  Holmes’s  pamphlet,  there  are 
many  anecdotes,  not  all  of  them  new  to 
students,  about  the  automatic  and  often 
automatically  absurd  action  of  the  brain  in 
our  waking  hours.  In  the  course  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  book  above  referred  to,  reference  is 
made  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  the 
brain  can  find  room  for  at  once,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  odd  limit  of  six  Is 
mentioned  (of  course  with  the  disappro¬ 
bation  you  might  expect  from  Mr.  Mill). 
While  I  was  p>erforming  a  manual  opera¬ 
tion  that  required  some  little  attention, 
the  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind 
that  George  Sand  was  a  great  deal  too 
self-conscious  and  reflective :  (she  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  it — see  “  Lucrezia 
Floriani.”)  This  shaped  itself  in  my  mind 
in  the  following  form : — I  saw  the  lady,  as 
Margaret  Fuller  saw  her  for  the  first  time, 
in  her  violet  dress,  her  figure  “  framed  ”  by 
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the  door-jambs,  and  I  said  to  her  angrily — 
sharpening  a  razor  all  the  time — (for  that 
was  the  mechanical  operation),  “  Pardon, 
madame,  mais  vous  ^tes  trop  reflechis- 
seuse.”  Now,  there  is  no  such  word  as 
“  r^fl^chisseuse,”  though  perhaps  there 
might  be ;  and  I  instantly  became  aware 
that  I  had  made  a  new  word  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  blanchisseuse,  and  t.iat  I  must  cor¬ 
rect  myself.  And  how  did  I  do  it  ?  Why, 
I  went  up  to  George  Sand,  as  before,'  and 
said,  “  Pardon,  madame,  mais  vous  6tes 
trop  blanchisseuse.”  Then  suddenly  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  the  whole  absurdity, 
treating  the  image  of  the  lady  as  if  she  were 
no  older  than  when  she  said  “  C’est  vous” 
to  Margaret  Fuller,  and  then  addressing 
the  eidolon  in  violet  with,  “  Excuse  me, 
ma’am,  but  you  are  too  much  of  a  washer¬ 
woman,”  and  flattering  myself  that  that 
was  the  necessary  correction  of  my  former 
French, — ^becoming  conscious  of  all  this, 
I  laughed  aloud.  A  friendly  voice  from 
another  room  said,  “  What’s  up  this  time  /” 
and  it  was  only  in  trying  to  explain  the 
whole  of  what  was  “  up,”  that  I  at  all  re¬ 
cognised  the  long  processes  of  sense  and 
nonsense, — the  latter  with  a  mechanical 
method  in  it, — that  my  brain  had  been 
through  in  an  immensely  small  fraction  of 
a  second  of  time.  In  that  space  I  had, 
before  my  queer  double  blunder,  had 
present  to  my  thought  large  masses  of 
George  Sand’s  writings,  and  Margaret 
Fuller’s  account  of  the  interview  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  was,  moreover,  paying  minute  at¬ 
tention  to  the  mechanical  operation  that 
was  occupying  me, — and  had  then,  as  al¬ 
ways  at  such  times,  fully  before  me  an 
occasion  on  which  I  nearly  cut  my  right 
thumb  in  two  with  a  razor.  Yet  this  mul¬ 
titudinous  brain-action  all  in  a  flash  of 
time  is  not  a  whit  more  wonderful  than  a 
thousand  of  the  commonest  things  of  the 
kind,  which,  as  Dr.  Beattie  said,  about  an 
orator  making  a  speech,  would,  if  they 
were  not  so  familiar,  seem  more  wonderful 
than  that  a  man  should  without  injury 
dance  blindfold  on  ten  thousand  red-hot 
]>loughshares. — “  We  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,” — as  the  man,  quoting 
Scripture,  said  to  his  friend  as  they  were 
looking  at  the  skeleton  of  a  donkey. 

Some  Newspapers. 

I  see  additional  announcements  of  the 
intention  of  drapers  to  close  their  shops  at 
eight  o’clock.  Who  will  not  rejoice  ? 


But  I  have  not  observed  that  any  one  has 
noticed  that  the  streets  will  now  be  par¬ 
tially  dark  at  an  earlier  hour  than  hitherto. 
Already  I  find  a  considerable  difference  in 
certain  quarters,  where  a  rather  rough  po¬ 
pulation  is  not  far  off.  Indeed,  too  many 
of  the  lads  and  lasses  who  are  now  re¬ 
leased  at  an  earlier  hour  are  quite  unfit  for 
their  freedom.  They  are  not  likely  to 
pick  pockets,  but  they  do  actually  rough- 
and-tumble  it  about  the  streets  in  a  very 
noisy  way,  and  play  rude  pranks  with 
women  and  girl  passengers.  Personally  I 
can  stand  almost  any  amount  of  fun  in  the 
streets,  and  I  am  tolerant  of  much  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  wants  put  down  as  “  pub¬ 
lic  nuisances;”  but  the  moment  people 
pass  from  free  enjoyment,  with  toleration 
of  other  people’s  enjoyment,  to  active  in¬ 
terference  with  other  people’s  freedom  of 
action,  that  moment  I  become,  to  speak 
melo-dramatically,  “  their — ah,  deadly  ene¬ 
my — ah.”  Besides,  unless  the  police  look 
sharp,  robberies  will  increase  under  cover 
of  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  thorough¬ 
fares  after  eight  o’clock. 

The  Contemporary  Revietv,  October,  1872. 

In  his  interesting  article  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Contemporary  Ranew,  Dr. 
Cari>enter  quotes  Burns  as  saying  that 
man  is  the  God  of  the  dog.  Well,  it  is  so 
obvious  a  mot  that  Macaulay’s  school-boy 
might  have  said  it,  or  put  it  into  a  school- 
theme.  But  may  I  add  that  somebody 
said  this  before  Ilurns  ?  Look  here  : — 
“  Atheism  destroys  likewise  magnanimity, 
and  the  raising  human  nature ;  for  take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  gene¬ 
rosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he 
finds  himself  .maintained  by  a  man,  who 
to  him  is  instead  of  God,  or  ‘  melior  natu- 
ra;’ which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a 
better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never 
attain.”  This  passage  is  from  Bacon’s 
essay  “  Of  Atheism.” 

Some  Newspapers. 

I  observe  that  electors  of  Tiverton, 
Preston,  and  others,  are  very  much  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  Ballot 
Act,  means  are  found  of  pretty  accurately 
“  fixing”  a  man  with  his  vote,  and  even 
that  canvassing  continues!  It  does  not 
take  much  to  astonish  some  people.  There 
is  now  a  demand  that  the  Legislature 
should  for  the  protection  of  the  “  working- 
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man”  (principally)  make  canvassing  a 
crime.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  in  addition 
that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  it 
should  be  made  a  crime 

1.  To  hold  public  meetings  at  which 
j)ersons  should  openly  declare  their  prefe¬ 
rence  of  particular  candidates,  whether  by 
show  of  hands  or  otherwise.  Nay, 

2.  To  express  at  any  time  or  in  any  way 
any  preference  for  any  candidate,  actual  or 
]>ossible,  or  to  announce  himself  as  of  any 
I>olitical  denomination  whatever. 

.Vs  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  express  his  political  preferences, 
the  law  must  be  very  stringent  and  very 
minute  in  its  provisions — very.  And  even 
then  it  might  fail  to  protect  the  poor 
“  working-man.”  Freemasons  find  means 
to  communicate  in  secret;  and  I  fancy  I 
could  in  sixty  minutes  invent  and  dictate 
to  a  short-hand  amanueiisis  sixty  diflferent 
ways  of  driving  a  coach-and-six  through 
any  ballot-law  whatever.  Could  not  a 
great  deal  be  done  by  simple  winking? 
Women  have  been  active  in  these  matters, 
but  there  is  a  large  field  still  op>en  in  that 
direction.  Apropos  de  bottes  and  of  Mr. 
Fox  at  Westminster,  if  a  beautiful  woman 
were  to  give  that  Tiverton  butcher  a  kiss 
with  political  intent,  how  should  the  law 
(leal  with  her? 

A  Critical  yournal. 

In  a  certain  literary  journal  I  find  a 
country  newspaper  ridiculed  for  writing 
bombast  or  bathos  about  a  certain  romance 
of  real  life ;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  country  paper’s  article  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  proof: — “  One  morning  he  found 
his  morning-star  all  dimmed  and  dusky- 
red  ;  the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent ; 
she  seemed  to  have  been  weeping.  Alas ! 
no  longer  a  morning-star,  but  a  troublous 
skyey  portent,  announcing  that  the  Dooms¬ 
day  had  dawned  !  She  said>  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  ‘  They  were  to  meet  no  more.’  * 
•  •  Thiele  curtains  of  night  rushed  over 

his  soul,  as  rose  the  immeasurable  crash  of 
doom;  and  through  the  ruins  as  of  a 
sliivered  universe  was  he  falling,  falling, 
towards  the  abyss.” 

Now,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  country 
newspaper  writer  wTote  bathos,  but  a  Lon¬ 
don  editor  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  or  the  feat  of  recollecting,  that 
these  sentences  are  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
taken  from  “  Sartor  Resartus.” 


Some  Newspapers. 

A  letter  in  the  Maidstone  Gazette  makes, 
among  other  criticisms,  the  following  upon 
a  recent  article  in  this  periodical : — 

“  Mr.  Holbeach,  with  reference  to  ‘  Fh-e- 
historic  I’imes  ’  and  the  ‘  Origin  of  Civili¬ 
zation,’  remarks  that  ‘one  is  somewhat 
startled  to  find  how  little  emotion  he  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock)  displays  in  going  over  his  long 
story  of  misery  and  degradation.’  Now  was 
it  honest  of  Mr.  Holbeach  thus  utterly  to 
ignore  Sir  John’s  explanation  of  his  reti¬ 
cence  on  this  point  in  the  preface  to  his 
‘  Origin  of  Civilization,’  pp.  5,  6  ?  ‘  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  present  volume,’  (writes  Sir  John 
Lubbock,)  ‘  I  shall  have  to  record  many 
actions  and  ideas  very  abhorrent  to  us;  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  if  1  pass  them  without 
comment  or  condemnation,  it  is  because 
I  am  reluct.mt  to  fatigue  the  reader  by  a 
wearisome  iteration  of  disapproval.  •  • 

Were  I  to  express  my  sentiments  in  some 
bases,  my  silence  in  others  might  be  held 
to  imply  indifference,  if  not  approval.’  ” 

To  imitate  my  model  I  will  say,  “  was 
it  honest  of”  this  correspondent  “  utterly  to 
ignore”  that  Mr.  Holbeach  in  the  very 
same  paragraph  wrote  thus : — “  The  way 
in  which  Sir  yohn  Lubbock  abstains  from 
passing  moral  judgments  is  admirable,  and 
his  reasons  are  well  assigned  /”  One  to 
Mr.  Holbeach!  Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Nobody  was  ever  more  weary  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  than  'thoughtful  persons  in  general 
must  be  of  the  commonplaces  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  current  discussions  about 
sermons.  Yet  I  see  the  controversy,  such 
as  it  is,  is  as  lively  as  ever;  and  at  a 
Church  Congress  a  layman  has  been  say¬ 
ing  over  again,  though  in  smart  language, 
the  sort  of  thing  we  are  nearly  all  sick  of 
by  this  time.  There  was,  however,  this 
touch  of  piquancy  in  the  case  here,  that  the 
layman  spoke  in  the  presence  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  clergymen. 

It  is  observable  that  we  do  not  hear 
anything  like  the  same  quantity  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  sermons  in  the  Nonconform¬ 
ing  communities.  Of  course  there  are  dull 
pulpits  there  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  people 
settle  such  matters  among  themselves.  If 
the  minister  cannot  “  draw”  the  “  cause” 
droops,  and  another  man  is  found.  If  the 
minister,  though  destitute  of  the  preaching 
faculty,  have  high  spiritual  gifts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  finds  his  sphere  somewhere  out 
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of  the  pulpit.  But  pulpit  inefficiency,  in 
the  usud  sense,  is  not  so  common  among 
Dissenting  communities  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  strong,  distinct,  and  posi¬ 
tive  personal  choice  which  ordinarily 
determines  a  man  to  aim  at  the  pulpit 
among  Nonconformists.  There  are  mis¬ 
takes  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  aspirant 
has  usually  some  knack  of  “  expounding,” 
and  some  natural  taste  for  public  speaking. 
And  then,  his  “  gifts”  are  gradually  tested. 
He  delivers  addresses  at  Sunday-schools. 
He  says  a  few  words  at  prayer-meetings. 
He  is  sent  out  to  supply”  at  humble 
chapels.  He,  in  fact,  undergoes  a  pro¬ 
longed  course  of  scrutinizing  and  testing 
before  he  is  definitively  sent  forth ;  and  the 
diances  are  strongly  against  any  man’s 
getting  as  far  as  an  ordination  or  ”  recog¬ 
nition”  service  who  is  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  keep  a  fair  congregation. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  pretty  fixed 
conditions  of  adaptation  between  preacher 
and  hearer  which  do  not  so  regularly  exist, 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  con¬ 
gregations  and  the  preachers  know  each 
other,  and  the  former  tak*e  a  keen,  expec¬ 
tant  interest  in  the  sermon  especially.  In 
the  Church  of  England  the  congregations 
as  a  rule  are  much  more  miscellaneous ; 
tlie  relation  between  people  and  preacher 
has  an  air  of  officialism  about  it  which 
does  not  exist  among  Nonconformists,  and 
the  preacher  is  not  by  any  means  so  often 
a  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit  be¬ 
cause  preaching  is  his  natural  vocation. 
Whatever  is  not  in  plain  accord  with  the 
spontaneity  of  religious  emotion  is  chilling. 
The  undercurrent  of  hypothesis  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  people  is  something  like  this: — 
“  This  preacher  is  our  own  choice,  and  we 
have  chosen  him  because  we  find  him  apt 
to  teach.  Before  we  agreed  to  receive 
him  for  our  pastor  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  was  upon  him. 
Souls  have  l)een  converted  under  his 
preaching,  and  when  we  put  him  in  that 
pulpit,  it  was  as  if  God  himself  put  him 
there.” 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  expression 
of  opinions  upon  p>oints  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  I  express  none.  But  Church¬ 
men  may  depend  upon  it  that  Noncon¬ 
formists  in  general  regard  the  sort  of  criti¬ 
cisms  they  hear  from  Church  laymen  upon 
Church  pastors  as  little  better  than  pro 
fane : — “  The  preacher  is  either  G^’s 
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divinely  commissioned  ambassador,  proved 
apt  to  teach,  or  he  is  not.  If  not,  how  got 
he  there  ?  If  he  is,  how  can  you  talk  in 
this  manner  of  his  sermons  ?  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  you  have  listened  to  a 
good  essay  on  a  given  text ;  it  is  a  question 
whether  your  heart  has  been  touched,  and 
your  spirit  moved  to  holiness.” 

Patents  in  Music, 

On  my  table  lies,  “  quite  promiscuous,” 
a  publication  of  the  Patent  Office.  It  is 
”  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  a.d.  1694 
to  1866.”  And  what  a  startling  record  of 
human  ingenuity  it  is !  And  enormously 
the  greater  part  of  all  this  lalx)r  and  hope 
came  to  nothing !  The  book  is  a  volume 
of  500  close  pages.  The  index  contains 
about  forty.  The  list  of  patentees’  names 
occupies  eight  p4ges  of  double  column, 
lire  Violin  occupies  but  a  small  space. 
The  Organ  a  good  deal.  The  Pianoforte, 
as  might  be  expected,  most  of  all.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  inventions  are  for  simplifying  the 
learning  of  music.  As  usual  in  lists  of 
inventions,  there  is  great  sameness — the 
same  ideas  are  constantly  recurring. 

A  Book  of  Unequal  Verse. 

At  the  last  moment  of  my  odd  ten 
minutes  this  morning  I  pick  up  a  volume 
which  has  fallen  to  the  floor ;  and  my  eye 
catches  these  verses  among  others : 

Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 

“  ’Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, ' 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.” 

Again : — 

Well  and  wisely  said  the  Greek, 
lie  thou  faithful,  but  not  fond  ; 

To  the  altar’s  foot  thy  fellow  seek. 

The  Furies  wait  beyond. 

Again : — 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill  ? 

Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  writes  the  bilL 

Again 

Over  his  he^d  were  the  maple-buds. 

And  over  the  tree  was  the  moon. 

And  over  the  moon  were  the  starry  studs 
That  drop  from  the  angel’s  shoon. 

As  I  recognise  these  old  friends  once 
more,  I  wonder  how  many  would  know 
who  wrote  them,  if  I  were  to  repeat  them 
casually.  It  is  Mr.  Emerson. 
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POESIS  HUMANA. 

What  is  the  Artist’s  duty  ? 

His  work,  however  wrought, 
Shape,  color,  word,  or  tone. 

Is  to  make  better  known 
(Himself  divinely  taught), 

To  praise  and  celebrate. 

Because  his  love  is  great. 

The  lovely  miracle 
Of  Universal  Beauty. 

This  message  would  he  tell. 

This  message  is  his  trust. 

Amid  the  day’s  crude  strife ; 

.  With  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

With  all  his  skill  and  strength,  ' 
Seeking  to  add  at  length, — 
Because  he  may,  and  must, — 
Some  atom  to  the  whole 
Of  man’s  inheritance ; 

■  Some  fineness  to  the  glance. 
Some  richness  to  the  life. 

If  he  shall  deal  perforce 
With  evil  and  with  pain. 

With  horror  and  alight. 

He  does  it  to  our  gain ; 

Makes  felt  the  mighty  course. 
Our  courage  to  sustain. 

That  sweepeth  on  amain. 

Of  law — whose  atmosphere 
Is  beauty  and  delight ; 

Nay,  these  its  very  source. 

His  work,  however  small, 

,  Itself  hath  rounded  well, 

,  Even  like  Earth’s  own  ball 

In  softly-tinted  shell 
Of  air.  His  magic  brings 
The  mystery  of  things ; 

It  gives  dead  substance  wings; 

It  shows  in  little,  much ; 

And  by  an  artful  touch 
Conveys  the  hint  of  all. 


HORACE  GREELEY. 


No  longer  ago  than  April,  1870,  we  gave 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  a  complete 
sketch  of  his  life  up  to  that  time.  He  died 
on  November  29th,  1872,  and  as  nothing 
ol  interest  occurred  in  the  meanwhile  ex¬ 
cept  the  melancholy  episode  of  his  candi¬ 
dature  for  the  Presidency,  it  seems  better, 
instead  of  entering  into  another  formal 
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sketch  of  his  career,  to  quote  the  following 
able  and  acute  analysis  of'his  character 
and  work.  It  is  from  the  New-York  ' 
World: 

“Mr.  Greeley  lived  through  the  most 
eventful  era  in  our  public  history  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  For 
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the  eighteen  years  between  the  formation  of  of  Twenty  Millions,'  his  reluctance  was 
the  Republican  party  in  1854  and  his  sud-  overborne,  and  he  was  constrained  to  issue 
den  death  in  1872,  the  stupendous  civil  his  celebrated  Proclamation,  which  corn- 
convulsions  through  which  we  have  passed  mitted  the  Government  to  emancipation 
have  merely  translated  into  acts,  and  re-  and  staked  the  success  of  the  war  on  that 
corded  in  our  annals,  the  fruits  of  his  issue.  This  culminating  achievement,  the 
thinking  and  the  strenuous  vehemence  of  greatest  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  life,  is  the  most 
his  moral  convictions.  Whether  he  was  signal  demonstration  of  his  talents.  It  was 
right  or  wrong  is  a  question  on  which  no  sudden,  random  stroke.  It  was  the  ef- 
opinions  will  differ;  but  no  person  conver-  feet  of  an  accumulated,  ever-rising,  widen- 
sant  with  our  history  will  'dispute  the  in-  ing,  deepening  stream  of  influence,  which 
fluence  which  this  remarkable  and  singu-  had  been  gathering  volume  and  momen- 
larly  endowed  man  has  exerted  in  shaping  turn  for  years,  and  whose  piling  waters  at 
the  great  events  of  our  time.  Whatever  last  burst  through  and  bore  down  every 
may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  of  other  barrier.  Mr.  Greeley  had  long  been 
classes  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the  doing  all  in  his  power  to  swell  the  tide  of 
real  value  of  his  services,  the  colored  race,  popular  feeling  against  sfavery,  and  it  was 
when  it  becomes  sufficiently  educated  to  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous 
appreciate  his  career,  must  always  recog-  force  he  had  given  to  the  movement  that 
nize  him  as  the  chief  author  of  their  eman-  that  barbarous  institution  was  at  last  swejjt 
cipation  from  slavery  and  their  equal  citi-  away.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  revo- 
zenship.  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  whom  their  ig-  lution  ever  accomplished  by  a  single  mind 
norance  as  yet  gives  the  chief  credit,  was  with  no  other  instrument  than  a  public 
a  chip  tossed  on  the  surface  of  a  resistless  journal. 

wave.  It  was  Mr.  Greeley,  more  than  “  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gree- 
any  other  man,  who  let  loo^  the  winds  ley  had  many  zealous  coadjutors.  But 
that  lifted  the  waters  and  drove  forward  so  had  I.uther  able  coadjutors  in  the  Pro- 
their  foaming,  tumbling  billows.  Mr.  testant  Reformation ;  so  had  Cromwell  in 
Greeley  had  lent  his  hand  to  stir  public  the  Commonwealth ;  so  had  Washington 
feeling  to  its  profoundest  depths  before  in  our  Revolution ;  so  had  Cobden  in  the 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  became  possible,  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  They  are  never- 
He  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  theless  regarded  as  the  leading  minds  in 
to  defeat  the  compromise  and  settlement  the  respective  innovations  which  they 
for  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  chief  ad-  championed;  and  by  as  just  a  title  Mr. 
viser,  Mr.  Seward,  were  anxious  in  the  ex-  Greeley  will  hold  the  first  place  with  pos- 
citing,  expectant  Winter  of  1860-1,  and  to  terity  on  the  roll  of  emancipation.  This 
precipitate  an  avoidable  bloody  war.  It  is  the  light  in  which  he  will  be  remember- 
was  he,  carrying  a  majority  of  the  Repub-  ed  so  long  as  the  history  of  our  times  shall 
lican  party  with  him,  who  kepH  insisting,  in  be  read.  ’ 

the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  that  the  “  It  may  be  said,  again,  that  Mr.  Gree- 
^mancipation  of  the  slaves  was  an  indis-  ‘ley’s  efforts  in  this  direction  were  aided  by 
pensable  element  of  success.  Mr.  Lin-  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  But  so  were 
^oln  stood  out  and  resisted,  ridiculing  an  Luther’s,  and  Cromwell’s,  and  Washing- 
mancipation  proclamation  as  ‘  a  bull  ton’s,  and  everybody’s  who  has  left  a  great 
against  the  comet.’  Mr.  Greeley  roused  mark  on  his  age,  and  accomplished  things 
the  Republican  party  by  that  remarkable  full  of  consequences  to  future  generations, 
leader  signed  by  his  name  and  addressed  The  first  qualification  for  exerting  this 
,to  Mr.  Lincoln,  headed  ‘  The  Prayer  of  kind  of  fruitful  influence  is  for  the  leader  to 
Twenty  Millions,’  the  effect  of  which  the  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  develop- 
President  tried  to  parry  by  a  public  letter  to  ing  tendencies  of  his  own  epoch.  This  is 
the  editor  of  the  Tributu,  written  with  all  the  necessary  to  make  him  the  embodiment  of 
dexterous  ingenuity  and  telling  aptness  of  its  spirit,  the  representative  of  its  ideas,  the 
phrase  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  great  quickener  of  its  passions,  the  reviver  of  its 
a  master.  But  Mr.  Greeley  victoriously  courage  in  adverse  turns  of  fortune,  the 
carried  the  Republican  party,  which  he  had  central  mind  whom  other  advocates  of  the 
done  more  than  all  other  men  to  form,  cause  consult,  whose  action  they  watch  in 
with  him;  ajnd  within  two  months  after  every  new  emergency,  and  whose  gui- 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  flouting  reply  to  the  ‘  Prayer  dance  they  follow  because  he  has  resolute. 
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unflagging  confidence  to  lead.  In  the 
controversies  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  has 
been  behind  his  age,  or  stood  against  the 
march  of  progress,  even  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  little.  Since  Henry  Clay’s  death, 
he  has  been  the  most  noted  and  active 
champion  of  Protection;  but  that  cause 
steadily  declined  until  the  war  forced  the 
Government  to  strain  every  source  of  rev¬ 
enue,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  Free- 
trade  ideas  have  ipade  surprising  advances 
in  Mr.  Greeley’s  own  political  party.  On 
this  subject  he  was  the  disciple  of  dead 
masters,  and  hung  to  the  skirts  of  a  reced¬ 
ing  cause ;  but  in  this  school  he  acquired 
that  dexterity  in  handling  the  weapons 
of  controversy  which  proved  so  effective 
when  he  advanced  from  the  position  of  a 
disciple  to  that  of  a  master,  and  led  a 
movement  in  the  direction  towards  which 
the  rising  popular  feeling  was  tending. 
Mr.  Greeley’s  name  will  always  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  thf  extirpation  of  negro  slaver)’^ 
as  its  most  disting^iished,  powerful,  and  ef¬ 
fective  advocate. 

“  This  is  his  valid  title  to  distinction  and 
lasting  fame.  Instrumental  to  this,  and 
the  chief  means  of  its  attainment,  he 
founded  a  public  journal  which  grew,  un¬ 
der  his  direction,  to  be  a  great  moving 
force  in  the  politics  and  public  thought  of 
our  time.  This  alone  would  have  attested 
his  energy  and  abilities,  but  this  is  second¬ 
ary  praise.  It  is  the  use  he  made  of  his 
journal  when  he  had  created  it,  the  moral 
ends  to  which  (besides  making  It  a  ve- 
lucle  of  new-s  and  the  discussion  of  ephe¬ 
meral  topics)  he  devoted  it,  that  will  give 
him  his  peculiar  place  in  history.  If  he 
had  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  the 
market  for  current  intelligence,  as  a  great 
merchant  supplies  the  market  for  dry  goods, 
he  would  have  deserved  to  rank  with  the 
builders-up  of  other  prosperous  establish¬ 
ments  by  which  passing  contemporary 
wants  were  supplied,  but  would  have  had 
no  claim  on  the  remembrance  of  coming 
generations.  But  he  regarded  his  journal 
not  primarily  as  a  property,  but  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  high  moral  and  political  ends ; 
an  instrument  whose  great  potency  for 
good  or  ill  he  fully  comprehended,  and  for 
whose  salutary  direction  he  felt  a  corre¬ 
sponding  responsibility.  His  simple  tastes, 
inexpensive  habits,  his  contempt  for  the 
social  show  and  parade  which  are  the 
chief  use  made  of  wealth,  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  in  other  aims,  made  it  im¬ 


possible  for  him  to  think  of  the  Tribune 
merely  as  a  source  of  income,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  managed  it  mainly  with  a  view  to 
make  it  an  efficient  organ  for  diffusing 
opinions  which  he  thought  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  It  was  this  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  Mr.  Greeley  from  the  founders 
of  other  important  journals  who  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  taken  from  us.  With 
him  the  moral  aim  was  always  paramount, 
the  pecuniary  aim  subordinate.  Journal¬ 
ism,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  was  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  to  higher  ends.  He  may 
have  had  many  mistaken  and  some  erratic 
opinions  on  particular  subjects;  but  the 
moral  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  vocation,  and  his  constant  subordina¬ 
tion  of  private  interest  to  public  objects, 
nobly  atone  for  his  occasional  errors. 

“  Among  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Gree¬ 
ley  gained  and  so  long  held  the  first  place 
among  Amencau  journalists,  was  his  man¬ 
ner  of  writing.  His  negative  merits  as  a 
writer  were  great;  and  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  these  negative  merits  so 
rare  as  to  be  a  title  to  distinction,  if  obser¬ 
vation  did  not  force  the  faults  he  avoided 
so  perpetually  upon  our  notice.  He  had 
no  verbiage.  We  do  not  merely  mean  by 
this  that  he  never  used  a  superfluous  word 
(which  in  fact  he  rarely  did),  but  that  he 
kept  quite  clear  of  the  hazy,  half-relevant 
ideas  which  encumber  meaning  and  are 
the  chief  source  of  prolixity.  He  threw 
away  every  idea  that  did  not  decidedly 
help  on  his  argument,  and  expressed  the 
others  in  the  fewest  words  that  would 
make  them  clear.  He  began  at  once 
where  the  pith  of  his  argument  began ; 
and  had  the  secret,  possessed  by  few  wri¬ 
ters,  of  stopping  the  moment  he  was  don»; 
leaving  his  readers  no  chaff  to  sift  out 
from  the  simple  wheat.  This  perfect  ab¬ 
sence  of  cloudy  irrelevance  and  encum¬ 
bering  superfluity  was  one  source  of  his 
popularity  as  a  writer.  His  readers  had  to 
devour  no  husks  to  "get  at  the  kernel  of 
what  he  meant. 

“  Besides  these  negative  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Greeley’s  style  had  positive 
merits  of  a  very  high  order.  The  source 
of  these  was  in  the  native  structure  of  his 
mind;  no  training  could  have  conferred 
them ;  and  it  was  his  original  mental  qual¬ 
ities,  and  not  any  special  culture,  that 
pruned  his  writing  of  verbiage  and  redun¬ 
dancies.  Whatever  he  saw,  he  saw  with 
wonderful  distinctness.  Whether  it  hap- 
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pened  to  be  a  sound  idea  or  a  crotchet,  it 
stood  before  his  mind  with  the  clearness  of 
an  object  in  sunlight.  He  never  ^oped 
at  and  around  it  like  one  feeling  in  the 
dark.  He  saw  on  which  side  he  could 
lay  hands  on  it  at  once  with  the  firmest 
grasp.  It  was  his  vividness  of  conception 
which  ma'de  Mr.  Greeley  so  clear  and  suc¬ 
cinct  a  writer.  He  knew  precisely  what 
he  would  be  at,  and  he  hastened  to  say  it 
in  the  fewest  words.  His  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage,  though  often  homely  and  some¬ 
times  quaint  or  coarse,  was  always  adapt¬ 
ed  to  his  purpose.  He  had  a  great  com¬ 
mand  of  racy  phrases  in  common  use,  and 
frequently  gave  them  an  unexpected  turn 
which  enlivened  his  style  as  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  wit  or  grotesque  humor.  Hut 
these  touches  were  rapid,  never  detained 
him  ;  he  kept  grappling  with  his  argument 
and  hurried  on. 

“  This  peculiar  style  was  aided  by  the  ar- 
dor'of  his  feelings  and  his  vehement  moral 
earnestness.  Bent  on  convincing,  he  tried 
to  flash  his  meaning  on  the  minds  of*  his 
readers  in  the  readiest  and  manliest  way ; 
and  he  was  so  impatient  to  make  them  see  * 
the  full  force  of  his  main  points  that  he 
stripped  them  as  naked  as  l\e  could.  This 
combined  clearness  of  perception,  strength 
of  conviction,  and  hurrying  ardor  of  feel¬ 
ing,  were  the  sources  of  a  style  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  write  more  than  any  other 
journalist  of  his  time,  and  yet  always  com¬ 
mand  attention.  But  he  is  a  model  which 
none  can  successfully  imitate  without  his 
strongly-marked  individuality  and  peculi¬ 
arities  of  mental  structure.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  his  occasional  coarseness;  but  it 
was  merely  his  preference  of  strong  direct 
expression  to  dainty  feebleness;  he  was 
never  vulgar. 

“  Mr.  Greeley  has  contributed  to  the  sur¬ 
prising  growth  and  development  of  jour¬ 


nalism  in  our  time  chiefly  by  his  successful 
efforts  to  make  it  a  guide  of  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  a  chromde  of  important  news. 
In  his  hands,  it  was  not  merely  a  mirror 
which  indifferently  reflects  back  the  images 
of  all  objects  on  which  it  is  turned,  but  a 
creative  force;  a  means  of  calling  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  public  opinion  powerful  enough 
to  introduce  great  reforms  and  sweep  down 
abuses.  He  had  no  faith  in  purposeless 
journalism,  in  journalism  which  has  so  lit¬ 
tle  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  the  time 
that  it  shifts  its  view  from  day  to  day  in 
accommodation  to  transient  popular  ca¬ 
prices.  No  great  object  is  accomplished 
without  constancy  of  purpose,  and  a  guide 
of  public  opinion  cannot  be  constant  unless 
he  has  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  what  he  advocates. 
Mr.  Greeley’s  remarkable  jwwer,  when 
traced  back  to  rts  main  source,  will  be 
found  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  that 
vigorous  earnestness  of  belief  which  held 
him  to  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  measures 
which  he  thought  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare,  whether  they  were  temporarily 
popular  or  not.  Journalism  may  perhaps 
gain  more  success  as  a  mercantile  specula¬ 
tion  by  other  methods ;  but  it  can  be  re¬ 
spected  as  a  great  moral  and  political  force 
only  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  the 
talents,  foresight,  and  moral  earnestness 
which  fit  them  to  guide  public  opinion. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Greeley  was 
our  first  journalist,  and  nobody  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  dispute  his  rank,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Bennett’s  could  be  contested  in  the 
kind  that  seeks  to  float  on  the  current  in- . 
stead  of  directing  its  course.  The  one  did 
most  to  render  our  American  journals 
great  vehicles  of  news,  the  other  to  make 
them  controlling  organs  of  opinion.  Their 
survivors  in  the  profession  have  much  to 
learn  from  both.” 
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Joseph  Noirel’s  Revk.\ge.  By  Victor  Cher- 
buliez.  Translated  by  Wm.  F.  West,  A.M. 
New-York:  Holt  Sf  Williams.  (Reprinted 
from  The  Week.) 

This*  story  introduces  for  the  first  time  to 
American  readers  a  novelist  of  the  modern 
French  school  who  has  achieved  a  brilliant  repu¬ 
tation  in  France,  and  wherever  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  read, — a  writer  who  to  the  subtle  insight, 
keen  analysis  of  character,  and  picturesque  rhe¬ 


toric,  in  whidi  the  French  are  acknowledged  to 
excel,  adds  something  of  the  solid  and  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  best  English  fiction.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  literature  that  “  French 
novels,”  so  exquisite  in  their  art  and  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  treatment,  are  almost  without  exception 
such  as  must  be  excluded  from  the  very  minds 
that  most  need  their  stimulus.  But  Cherbuhez, pos¬ 
sibly  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  and  education, 
(he  is  a  Genoese,)  while  he  equals  Gautier  him¬ 
self  in^the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions,  the  dex- 
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terity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  warmth  of  his  coloring, 
yet  always  manages  to  maintain  the  modesty  of 
nature  in  all  the  developments  of  his  art. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  “Joseph  Noirel’s 
Revenge.”  Tlie  story  itself,  the  point  upon 
which  it  turns  and  the  tragedy  in  which  it  culmi* 
nates,  is  one  which  no  English  writer  of  reputa¬ 
tion  would  have  dared  to  touch  upon,  or  so  dar¬ 
ing,  would  fail  in  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  the 
reader ;  yet,  as  Cherbuliez  narrates  it,  the  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  the  story  are  pure,  and  the  moral 
unexceptionable,  and  one  derives  from  it  no  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  senses,  but  a  profound  feeling  (as  in 
reading  Romola  or  Tht  Mill  on  the  Floss')  of  the 
inexorableness  of  the  fate  that  shapes  the  indivi¬ 
dual  life,  the  terrible  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  emanci¬ 
pate  himself  from  the  compulsion  of  surrounding 
circumstance.  Given  the  characters  of  Joseph 
Noirel  and  of  Marguerite,  and  the  web  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  entangled,  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  see  for  himself  that  the 
result,  as  depicted  with  such  tragic  force  by  Cher¬ 
buliez,  is  the  only  normal  and  natural  one. 

So  much  for  the  story ;  but  no  running  criticism 
can  do  justice  to  the  subtle  skill  with  which  the 
author  reveals  his  characters  to  the  reader.  The 
volume  is  hardly  commenced  before  we  know 
Marguerite  and  Joseph,  and  M.  and  Madame 
Mirion,  and  Uncle  Benjamin,  and  the  two  aunts, 
as  well  as  we  know  any  other  of  our  acquain¬ 
tances.  They  act,  and  hesitate,  and  reveal  their 
personality,  precisely  as  in  actual  life,  and  we 
find  ourselves  judging  them  by  the  standard  of 
actual  life ;  yet  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
paragraphs  in  the  book  that  can  be  called  strictly 
delineative. 

In  Cherbuliez  too  we  find  what  French  fiction- 
writers  seldom  possess — a  hearty  love  of  nature  and 
skill  in  describing  naturalscenery.  All  through 
“Joseph  Noirel”  there  are  pleasant  bits  of  sketch¬ 
ing  which  display  a  poet’s  susceptibility  and  in- 
*  sight,  and  the  following  paragraph,  descriptive 
of  the  coming  on  of  early,  spring,  strikes  us  as 
very  beautiful,  especially  when  read  in  its  proper 
place,  where  it  offers  a  momentary  relief  to  the  in¬ 
tense  and  tragic  strain  of  the  narrative.  Joseph 
and  Marguerite  have  met  by  agreement  for  the 
final  act  in  the  melancholy  drama,  and  are  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  woods  back  of  a  little  village  overlook¬ 
ing  Geneva : 

“  The  pathway  which  they  entere<l  follows  the 
course  of  the  Aire,  and  leads  into  a  wild  and  deso¬ 
late  country.  Since  they  last  had  met,  an  event 
had  taken  place,  which,  although  the  world  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  al¬ 
ways  app«u-s  as  wonderful  as  a  miracle ;  I  refer 
to  the  coming  of  the  spring.  It  was  now  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April,  and  the  first  renewal  of  the  face 
of  nature,  with  all  its  uncompleted  graces,  had  be¬ 
gun.  Some  trees  were  already  covered  with  a 
fight  foliage  whiph  promised  rather  than  gave  a 
shade,  and  which  allowed  the  eve  to  wander 
through  the  woods  and  to  lose  itself  in  the  far  dis- 
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tance.  The  hedges  were  white  with  the  freshly 
opened  hawthorn  blossoms ;  in  the  orchards  near 
the  villages,  the  peach-trees  were  covered  with 

ink  clouds.  The  willows  bent  their  light  green 

ranches  toward  the  stream,  and  newly  swinging 
plants  were  mingled  with  old  mosses.  TTie  first 
verdure  of  the  poplars  could  just  be  seen ;  these 
tardy  ones  who  were  hurrying  on,  fearing  to  miss 
this  happv  tiiye,  seemed  to  reproach  fheir  sap  for 
moving-slowly.  The  black-w^nuts  atod  the  plane- 
trees  had  not  yet  l)egun  to  blossom ;  the  oaks  had 
not  even  shaken  off  their  dead  leaves,  and  gazed 
as  in  a  dream  at  the  bright,  fresh  grass,  the  green 
bushes,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  violets 
which  were  springing  up  at  their  feet,  whose  sub¬ 
tile  perfume  surprised  them  in  their  slumbers. 
Every  where  Life  was  defying  Death,  and  Death 
itself  expterienced  a  secret  oesire  to  live  again. 
These  two  children,  who  were  about  to  die,  did 
not  think  of  greeting  the  eternal  Czsar,  that  omni¬ 
potent  Nature,  whose  sovereign  will  sports  with 
Its  creatures,  brings  them  forth  but  to  destroy 
them,  and,  warming  again  their  cold  ashes,  causes 
a  new  progeny  to  spring  forth.  They  walked  be¬ 
side  the  river,  and,  while  absorbed  in  thought, 
passed  by  this  festival  without  perceiving  it.  Some¬ 
times  their  eyes  met,  and  then  they  shuddered. 
One  was  filled  with  grief,  remorse,  and  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  felt  her  destiny  weighing  heavily 
upon  her,  and  thought  she  heard  within  the  woods 
the  frightened  beating  of  a  heart  which  was  kept 
in  motion  only  by  its  fears.  God  knows  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  woods  except  the  spring, 
which  was  now  ^ling  its  orchestra  together,  and 
except  the  birds,  who,  knowing  of  its  coming, 
hastened  to  try  their  voices  and  attune  their  in¬ 
struments,  without  ever  dreaming  that  misfortune 
was  passing  near  them.  What  had  these  artists, 
in  their  divine  abstraction,  to  do  with  such  a 
stranger  ?” 

This  extract  will  serve  also  to  show  the  skill 
with  which  the  novel  is  translated.  It  is  seldom^ 
that  an  author,  much  of  whose  fascination  lies  in  his 
literary  style,  can  be  so  placed  before  the  readers 
of  another  language,  as  to  lose  nothing  vital  in 
the  process ;  but  Mr.  West’s  translation  can  claim 
this  merit  It  is  entirely,  though  not  slavishly, 
true  to  the  original ;  and  it  has  all  the  ease  and 
flexibility  of  an  original  composition. 

Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer  of 

Kentucky.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New- 

York:  Dodd  dr*  Mead. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  called 
“The  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,”  the 
announcement  of  which  a  month  or  two  ago  we 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  No  more 
attractive  theme  could  claim  the  attention  of  an 
American  historian,  and  none,  as  it  occurred  to  us 
at  the  time,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  popu¬ 
lar  appreciation.  The  execution  of  the  plan,  too, 
seemed  to  have  been  confided  to  hands  very  well 
adapted  to  the  work ;  for,  though  utterly  unequal 
to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Napoleons 
or  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Mr.  John  S.  C  Abbott 
would  find  himself  at  home  in  such  simple  and 
picturesque  annals  as  those  selected  for  this  series. 
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For  these  reasons  we  expected  to  find  in  the 
“  Life  of  Daniel  Boone”  a  book  which  we  could 
commend  to  all  our  readers;  but  we  must  confess 
that  it  is  beyond  question  the  worst  specimen  of 
book-making  that  has  lately  come  under  our 
notice.  Whether  as  regards  its  matter  or  its  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  beneath  serious  criticism,  and  it  is  very 
evident  either  that  some  crude  literary  hack  has 
raked  together  a  volume  to  which  Mr.  Abbott 
has  been  induced  to  lend  his  name,  or  else  that 
Mr.  Abbott  has  displayed  even  more  than  his 
customary  contempt  for  popular  intelligence. 

Why,  for  instance,  a  biography  of  Daniel  Boone 
should  commence  with  a  chapter  on  “The  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Early  Settlement  of  America”  it 
would  puzzle  any  one  except  Mr.  Abbott  or  the 
supposititious  hack  to  explain— especially  as  there 
is  abundance  of  material  in  Bangs’s  History  of 
Methodism,  Macdonald’s  Sketches,  and  Boone’s 
own  autobiography,  out  of  which  all  that  is  valu¬ 
able  or  interesting  in  the  book  is  taken,  to  have 
filled  almost  any  number  of  pages.  In  spite  of  its 
want  of  relevancy,  however,  this  chapter  might  have 
l>een  excused,  (considering  the  readers  for  whom 
it  is  intended,)  if  it  had  been  unusually  or  even 
moderately  good  ;  but  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  and  would  hardly  pass  muster  as  the 
work  ot  a  sophomore  collegian.  So  of  the  next 
chapter  on  Bwne’s  “  Early  Adventures it  con¬ 
tains  next  to  nothing  about  these  adventures,  or 
about  Boone  himself,  and  the  given  number  of 
pages  is  filled  up  with  Dr.  Doddridge’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  a  log-cabin,  the  adventures  of  a  traveler 
in  Western  Virginia  which  happened  after  Boone’s 
death,  a  long  extract  from  Bangs’s  History  of  Me¬ 
thodism  explaining  the  origin  of  camp-meetings, 
another  from  Ramsay’s  Annals  of  Tennessee, 
and  a  high-flown  description  of  an  imaginary 
scene  in  which  the  Boone  family  might  have  figur¬ 
ed  on  their  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  North-Caro- 
lina,  but  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  did  not. 

If  the  game  were  worth  the  candle,  we  might 
follow  this  narrative  to  the  end  and  expose  in  like 
manner  the  crude  and  flimsy  method  of  its  com¬ 
pilation  throughout ;  but  it  is  not,  and  we  will 
only  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  a  few 
choice  specimens  of  the  admirable  but  somewhat 
monotonous  sentiments  with  which  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  has  associated  with  Emperors  and  Princes 
and  dwelt  in  palaces,  consoles  the  simple  Repub¬ 
lican  readers  to  whom  he  addresses  his  book.  On 
page  39  he  says ;  “  There  was  unquestionably 
far  more  happiness  in  this  log-cabin  of  the 
settler,  (Boone,)  on  the  silent  waters  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  castles 
or  palaces  of  England,  France,  or  Spain.”  This, 
coming  from  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  therefore 
authoritative,  is  too  good  not  to  be  emphasized,  so 
on  page 46  he  puts  it  this  way:  “  It  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  the  poor  man  in  his  humble  cabin  may 
often  be  the  recipient  of  much  more  happiness 


than  the  lord  in  his  castle  or  the  king  in  his 
palace.”  This,  following  so  closely  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  statement,  would  Seem  likely  to  give  it  ^  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  reader’s  mind,  but  on  page  54  it  is 
again  brought  forward  with  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  of  newspaper  English  ;  “  There  are 
many  even  in  civilized  life  who  will  confess  that 
for.them,  such  an  excursion  would  present  at¬ 
tractions  such  as  (sic)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
banqueting  halls  at  Windsor  Castle,  or  in  the 
gorgeous  saloons  of  Versailles.”  On  pages  45, 
53,  and  92  the  same  simile  is  made  use  of  in  nearly 
identical  words,  but  it  is  useless  to  quote. 

On  page  88  we  are  referred  for  explanations  of 
the  text  to“  an  accompanying  map”  which  is  not  in 
the  book ;  and  on  page  130,  to  an  illustration  of  the 
fortress  of  logs  built  by  Boone  at  Booncsborough, 
which  is  also  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  the  first 
two  chapters  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  typo- 
graphiesd  errors  which  the  most  cursory  proof¬ 
reading  ought  to  have  corrected,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  others  equally  inexcusable  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  work.  We  must  stop  somewhere,  however, 
and  we  had  as  well  do  it  here  with  the  summing  up 
that,  while  the  publishers  have  given  the  book  an 
attractive  dress  and  added  some  fairly  good  pic¬ 
tures,  it  is  thoroughly  discreditable  to  its  author, 
and,  unless  guarantees  are  given  of  more  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  ought 
to  compromise  the  success  of  the  entire  series. 

Oun.iNES  OF  IIiSToav.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 

D.C.L.  New- York:  Holt  <&*  Williams. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  is  remarkable 
for'several  things,  but  for  none  more  than  for  the 
illustration  which  it  affords  of  how  much  of  the 
world’s  history  can  be  gotten  into  the  space  of  366 
small  pages.  Comparing  it  with  Gibbon,  or 
Grote,  or  Froude,  it  seems  scarcely  lengthy 
enough  for  a  preface  to  a  general  history,  yet  it 
gives  a  fairly  complete  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
race  into  the  several  great  ethnological  families 
down  to  the  destruction  of  French  power  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  187a  True,  the  outline  is  the  barest 
and  most  sweeping  possible,  yet  we  have  here  the 
real  essence  and  substance  of  the  history  of  the 
“chief  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  those  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  which  have  had  most  to  do  with 
them,”  and  it  is  much  more  readable  than  such 
sketches  usually  are.  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown 
here  that  he  can  condense  and  generalize  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  he  elaborates  a  narrative,  and  the  style 
is  marked  by  the  lucidity  and  masculine  vigor 
which  characterized  his  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

These  “Outlines”  are  the  fir.st  volume  of  a 
series  the  object  of  which,  says  Mr.  Freeman  in 
his  introduction,  is  to  “  put  forth  clear  and  correct 
views  of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the 
smallest  space  and  cheapest  form  in  which  it  could 
be  done.  It  is  meant,  in  the  first  jdace,  for  schools ; 
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but  it  is  often  found  tljat  a  book  for  schools  proves 
useful  for  other  readers  as  well,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  little 
books  the  first  instaJlment  of  which  is  now  given 
to  the  world.  The  present  volume  is  meant  to  be 
introductory  to  the  whole  course. 

"  Its  object  is  to  trace  out  the  general  relations 
of  different  periods  and  different  countries  to  one 
another,  without  going  minutely  info  the  affairs 
of  any  particular  country,  least  of  all  into  those  of 
England.  This  is  an  object  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  for,  without  clear  notions  of  general  history, 
the  history  of  particular  countries  can  never  be 
rightly  understood.  This  general  sketch  will  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  special  histories  of  parti¬ 
cular  countries,  which  will  take  for  granted  the 
main  principles  laid  down  in  the  general  sketch. 
In  this  scries  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  take  in  short 
histories  of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  historical 
researches  in  as  simple  a  form  as  may  be. 
Those  of  England  and  Scotland  will  shortly  follow 
the  present  Introductory  volume,  and  other  authors 
are  at  work  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  The  seve¬ 
ral  numbers  of  the  series  will  all  be  passed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  editor  so  as  to  secure  gene¬ 
ral  accuracy  of  statement,  and  a  general  harmony  of 
plan  and  sentiment.  But  each  book  will  be  the 
original  work  of  its  own  author,  and  each  author 
will  be  responsible  for  his  own  treatment  of  the 
antaller  details.”  -* 

Tales  at  Tea-Time.  Fairy  Tales.  By  E. 

H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.  London  and  New- 

York  :  Maemiilan  Co. 

This  tasteful  and  charming  volume  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  department  of 
juvenile  literature.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since 
the  whole  of  the  “  Children’s  Books,”  with  three 
or  four  glorious  exceptions,  were  inexpressibly 
dreary,  didactic,  and  “moral,” — the  prc^uctions 
of  the  crudest  and  most  unskilful  literary  hacks ; 
and  we  have  genuine  cause  for  congratulation  in 
the  appearance  of  such  books  as  “Alice’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Wonderland,”  (a  work  of  genius,)  “  Lilli- 
put  Levee,”  Jean  Ingelow’s  stories,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  fairy  tales  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
author  of  the  present  volume.  Writers  such  as 
these  render  juvenile  literature  charming  to  old 
and  young  alike ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  these 
“Tales  at  Tea-Time”  will  prove  fully  as  enjoy¬ 
able  to  the  mother  who  resuls  as  to  the  children 
who  listen  to  them. 

For  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  has  the  genuine 
narrative  faculty,  an  inventive  imagination,  a 
nimble  fancy,  and  a  hearty  love  of  his  work — if 
that  can  be  called  work  which  is  so  easy,  unre¬ 
strained,  and  unstudied.  It  is  easy  to  Jielieve 
that  these  tales  cost  the  author  “  but  little  time 
or  labor,”  that  “  they  were  transcribed  in  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  which  are  from  time  to  time 


at  ”  his  command.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  it  too ; 
for  it  would  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  the  hope 
— in  which  the  children  will  no  doubt  join  us — 
that  notwithstanding  the  constant  occupations  of 
his  life  as  a  man  of  business  and  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  author  may  still  find  time  to  compx>se 
the  delightful  stories  which  in  successive  volumes 
during  the  p>ast  four  yea.-s  have  furnished  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  so  many  homes. 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  volume  are 
seven  in  number.  They  are  by  William  Brunton, 
and  are  very  amusing  and  spirited. 

Whittier’s  Poems,  in  a  complete  and  cheap 
edition,  form  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  books 
of  the  season,  (^ston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) 
No  American  p)oetry  deserves  a  wider  circulation 
among  the  |)eople  than  Whittier’s,  and  there  is 
none  whose  p>erusal  will  afford  more  genuine  and 
general  pleasure.  The  present  “  Household 
Edition,”  therefore,  which  contains  every  px)em 
that  the  author  has  published,  and  which  presents 
them  in  a  very  neat  and  readable  shap>e,  should 
find  its  way  into  every  household  where  their 
presence  is  not  already  familiar. 

In  addition  -to  the  “  Life  of  Daniel  Boone” 
noticed  above,  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  send  us 
“The  Lillingstones  of  Lillingstone,”  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  religious  cast,  reprinted  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  with  several  illustrations  ;  “  Elsie’s 
Girlhood,”  by  Martha  Finley,  a  sequel  to  “  Elsie 
Dinsmore,”and  “Elsie’s  Holidays  ^  Roselands,” 
stories  which  have  long  been  px>pular  with  the 
young  people ;  “  For  Conscience’  Sake,”  by  the 
author  of  “  Alice  Lee’s  ^Discipline and  an  edify¬ 
ing  little  volume  entitled  “  The  Miracles  of  Faith  : 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Beat^  Paulus.” 
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“  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works  of 
the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,”  edited,  with  a  bio. 
graphical  notice,  by  Helen  Taylor,  will  shortly 
appsear  in  England. 

•  General  Todleben’s  large  work,  on  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Sebastopx)!,  is  at  last  completed,  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of  text,  accom- 
p>anied  by  a  large  number  of  plans. 

A  NEW  monthly  p>eriodical,  edited  by  Edmund 
Hoefer,  with  the  title  of  Dtr  LiUraturfreund ;  tin 
Fuhrer  fiir  Bucherliebkaber  und  Biuhhandler,  is 
published  at  Stuttgart.  • 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Dean  Alford,  D.D.,  with 
extracts  from  his  journals  and  correspondence, 
edited  by  his  widow,  is  promised  by  Messrs. 
Rivington,  London. 

The  first  volume  of  the  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Hill  Burton’s  useful  History  of  Scotland,  from 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  will 
app>ear  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  volumes  will  appear  monthly  thereafter. 
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The  AUututum,  in  a  highly  favorable  review 
of  an  American  book  which  ought  to  be  better 
known,  Baldwin’s  **  Ancient  America,”  says  that 
the  author  has  given  the  best  comprehensive  view 
of  the  archaeology  of  our  country  that  exists. 

Da.  C  M.  Ingleby  has  at  press,  in  London, 
a  volume  entitled  *  Shakespears  Prayse  sung  by 
the  Poets  of  a  Centurie,’  being  a  complete  Catena 
of  early  notices  of  Shakespeare  and  his  works, 
with  a  photographic  frontispiece,  reproducing  the 
Hunt  portrait. 

Messrs.  Hachette,  of  Paris,  are  publishing 
a  work  on  Oriental  travel,  which  will  be  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  ‘Japon  Illustr^e’  of  M.  Am^dee 
Humbert.  It  is  entitled  ‘  Voyage  et  Exploration 
en  Indo-Chine  effect^  par  une  Commission  Fran- 
9aise,  public  sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Garnier.’ 

We  hear  from  Edinburgh  of  the  coming  issue 
of  *  A  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Scot¬ 
tish  Historical  and  Political  Ballads,*  by  Robert 
Sempill  (originally  printed  in  black  letter,  at 
Eldinburgh,  as  separate  broadsides),  now  first 
collected. 

Lord  Lytton’s  ”  Kenelm  Chillingly”  will  be 
issued  in  twelve  monthly  installments,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  December,  at  50  cents  a  part.  This  form 
of  publication  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  the  husband  of«* George  Eliot,’ 
whose  ”  Middlemarch”  is  being  issued  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  printer  and  publisher,  Pomba,  of  Rome, 
has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  Italian  booksellers 
and  publishers,  which  proposes  to  found  an  Italian 
literary  metropolis  at  Florence,  and  make  it  the 
general  depot  of  the  Italian  book  trade.  The  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  booksellers’ 
meeting  in  Venice. 

The  twenty-first  edition  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew 
Grammar,  by  Roediger,  has  appeared.  5000 
copies  are  published  every  three  years.  The 
English  translation  is  from  the  twentieth  German 
edition,  and  therefore  wants  some  new  things 
peculiar  to  the  last  issue,  such  as  the  passages 
relating  to  the  Moabite  Stone. 

Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  has  near 
ly  ready  a  memoir  of  his  father,  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable,  who  was  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  friend  and 
publisher,  and  who  also  caused  his  ruin.  The 
work  will  contain  letters  of  many  distinguish¬ 
ed  literary  men  with  whom  the  elder  Mr.  Con¬ 
stable  had  business  relations,  and  will  Undoubtedly 
be  highly  interesting. 

Besides  the  Robert  Cpllege  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Syrian  College  at  Beirut,  the  American 
missionaries  in  Tnrkey  are  now  about  to  form  a 
College  for  Armenians  at  Aintab.  The  Robert 
College  is  a  foundation  for  promoting  European 
studies ;  but  this  at  Aintab  will  adopt  Turkish  as 
its  langu^e  of  instruction.  Already  large  sums 


are  promised  by  Armenian  Protestants  and  from 
this  country. 

It  is  believed  that  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  next 
production  will  be  the  long  promised  sequel  to 
“  La  Legende  des  Siicles” — ”  Dieu.”  This  is 
to  be  shortly  followed  by  “Iji  Fin  de  Satan.” 
Besides  these  poems,  M.  Hugo  has  in  preparation, 
“  I.es  Quatre  Vents  de  I’Esprit,”  and  “  Le  Thrf- 
itre  en  Libertd.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  give  the  public  a  drama,  in 
five  acts,  ”  Les  Jumeaux,”  which  was  composed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  * 

The  short  alliterative  poem  beginning  ”  Crist, 
crowned  king,”  which  Bishop  Percy  noticed  in 
his  ‘Reliques’  as  then  contained  in  a  MS.  in 
private  hands,  will  be  printed  for  the  first  time 
by  Mr.  Skeat,  from  the  Douce  MS.  95,  in  his 
C-text,  or  third  version,  of  William’s  ‘  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,’  for  the  Early-EnglishText  Soci¬ 
ety.  Mr.  Skeat  will  show  that  the  poem  is  an 
address  to  Richard  the  Second,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  it  to  the  king’s  youth  make  its  dale 
about  1380  A.D. — Athenaum. 

*  Among  the  forthcoming  volumes  shortly  to  lie 
issued  by  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  are 
Zeller’s  History  of  Philosophy ;  Roscher’s  History 
of  National  Economy,  and  the  second  part  of 
Kopp’s  History  of  Chemistry.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Universal  German  Biography  will  go  to 
press  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  It 
will  be  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  letter  A. 
The  work  has  met  with  great  appreciation,  and 
the  co-workers  already  amount  to  two  hundred, 
including  some  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
of  all  German  land. 

Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  has  an  important 
work  in  the  press  of  Macmillan  &  Co.  It  is  a 
portly  volume  entitled,  “The  Depths  of  the 
Sea,”  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Sea  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
dredging  and  exploring  the  character  of  the  sea 
bottom,  often  several  miles  deep.  Dr.  Thomson 
writes  in  a  popular  style,  and  the  book  is  finely 
illustrated.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  th« 
preparation  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the 
eminent  President  of  the  British  Association, 
and  by  Dr.  Gwynn  Jeffreys,  the  distinguished 
cDnchologist. 

Messrs.  TrObner,  London,  have  issued  a  pros¬ 
pectus  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Hymns  of  the 
“  Rigveda,”  in  the  Sanhita  and  Pada  texts.  This 
new  edition  is  to  be  comprised  in  about  sixteen 
hundred  pages,  large  8vo.  There  will  also  be 
separate  editions  of  the  two  of  800  ftages  each, 
wUch  will  be  the  same  as  those  edited  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Muller,  carefully  corrected  and  revised. 
The  publication  will  take  place  early  in  1873. 
The  sahae  firm  also  publishes  this  month  a  Pali- 
English  Dictionary,  with  Sanscrit  equivalents  knd 
numerous  quotations,  extracts  and  references. 
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compiled  by  Robert  Csesar  Childers.  This  is  the 
first  P41i  Dictionary  ever  published.  The  second 
part  will  be  ready  in  about  nine  months. 

Messrs.  Dulau  have  formed  a  curious  col¬ 
lection,  in  six  volumes,  of  Caricatures  published 
in  Paris  in  1870  and  1871.  The  first  series 
embraces  the  period  from  the  Declaration  of 
War  till  the  close  of  August ;  the  second,  from 
Sedan  to  the  Fall  of  Metz ;  the  third,  from  the 
Surrender  of  Metz  to  the  March  Revolution  ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reign  of  the  Commune ;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  relate  to  Italian  matters,  and  also  comprise 
satires  on  the  Germans  of  a  date  posterior  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Commune.  The  whole  comprbes 
rom  1800  to 2000  caricatures.  One  copy  has  been 
purchased  by  Prince  Bismarck,  a  second  by  the 
British  Museum,  a  third  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
collectors. 

A  FORTHCOMING  volumc  in  England,  on  Ang¬ 
lican  Ordinations,  by  Canon  Estcourt,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  is  made  interesting  to  the  general  reader  of 
history  by  a  curious  collection  of  original  docu¬ 
ments,  some  in  fac-simile,  which  form  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  work.  Among  them  is  one  entitled 
“  Letters  Patent  granting  Barlow,  the  tempor¬ 
alities  of  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  26th  April,  28th 
Henry  VIII.,  1536,”  which  Mason,  the  great 
authority  on  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England 
appears,  it  is  alleged,  to  have  tampered  with. 
Antony  i  Wood  says  that  Mason  is  worthily  styled 
“Vindex  Ecclesiae  Anglican*.”  Should  he  be 
convicted  of  suppressing,  for  party  purposes,  im¬ 
portant  passages  in  a  state  document,  his  worthi¬ 
ness  as  a  vindicator  becomes  questionable. 

Ai.l  lovers  of  Elizabethan  literature  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  fifteen  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  GeOrge  Chapman,  issued  separately 
in  various  years  from  1598  to  1654,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  collected,  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  in 
London,  in  three  volumes.  The  text  is  reprinted 
verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  rare  original  quar¬ 
tos,  and  is  accom^ianied  by  a  memoir  of  the 
author.  The  high  place  which  Chapman  occupies  in 
literature,  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
some  of  our  best  critics,  including  Ilazlitt,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Hallam,  have  expressed 
for  his  dramatic  writings,  make  it  surprising  that 
his  plays  should  not  before  now  have  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  poetical  and  dramatic  students. 
Charles  Lamb  asserted  that  of  all  the  English 
play-writers.  Chapman,  perhaps,  approached 
nearest  to  Shakespeare. 

M.  Michf.let’s  second  volume  of  the  History 
«f  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  career  of  Napoleon,  as  the  first  was  to  his 
origin,  and  promises  some  very  interesting  revela¬ 
tions  on  the  Consulate  and  Kleber’s  expedition 
to  Egypt,  in  lieu  of  Bonaparte.  The  long  doubt¬ 
ful  question,  treated  so  cautiously  by  M.  Lanfrey, 
whether  Kleber’s  assassination  by  an  Egyptian 
was  not  reckoned  upon  by  the  First  Consul,  is 


likely  to  be  more  fully  elucidated  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  M.  Michelet  goes  so  far,  in  his  forth¬ 
coming  work,  as  to  doubt  Bonaparte’s  personal 
courage,  and  alleges,  as  a  proof,  his  extraordinary 
conduct  on  the  i8th  Brumaire,  when  in  entering 
the  Assembly  with  his  staff,  and  as  a  deputy  rose 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  the  future  Emperor 
fainted  away  out  .of  sheer  fright.  Whether,  as  M. 
Michelet  says,  the  cause  of  his  weakness  was 
fear,  is  a  point  open  to  discussion,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Bonaparte  did  faint  at  the  mere  show 
of  personal  violence. 

A  FEW  days  since,  a  lady,  well  known  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Germany,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Weimar.  Ottilie  Von  Goethe,  the  widow 
of  Goethe’s  only  son,  and  herself  a  writer  of  un¬ 
common  ability,  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  ult. 
In  the  days  of  her  father-in-law  she  us«d  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  house,  and  presided  at  many  a 
social  gathering  marked  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  and  politicians  of  the  age. 
Goethe,  it  is  well  known,  loved  her  as  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  admired  her  as  a  pK>et  and  littirateur, 
and  at  the  time  when  she  edited  Mittemaeht 
Zeitung  (^Midnight  Gaaette),  used  to  speak  of  her 
as  one  of  <he  ablest  critics  of  the  age.  She  re¬ 
tained  the  vigor  of  her  mental  powers  until  her 
death,  and  but  a  few  months  since,  when  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Times  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  her,  he  wrote  that  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  animated  and  amiable 
old  ladies  that  could  be  met  with.  She  leaves  two 
sons,  both  unmarried. 

Mr.  H.  Staunto.n  contributes  to  the  London 
Alhenaum  of  October  19,  a  page  article  on  ”  Un¬ 
suspected  Corruptions  in  Shakespeare’s  Text.” 
After  quoting  a  number  of  passages,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  still  far  from  settled,  Mr.  Staunton  says 
that  ”  the  rational  inference  from  all  this  is,  that 
where  there  is  so  much  obvious  corruption  there 
must  needs  be  a  good  deal  that  is  latent,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  con¬ 
jectural  ingenuity,  even  upon  the  text  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.”  He  *  takes  as  a  case  in  point  Macbeth’s 
terrible  wail  when  he  looks  upon  his  hands  red 
with  Duncan’s  blood : 

- This  my  hand  will  rather 

The  multiludinout  aeai  Incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

The  writer  shows  good  reasons  for  thinking  ”  one” 
a  corruption.  He  proposes  to  read  for  it 
“zone,”  of  the  use  of  which,  in  a  similar 
sense,  he  gives  numerous  instances.  For  “all- 
to-all,”  in  Macbeth’s  toast  in  the  famous  “  sup¬ 
per-scene,”  he  proposes  to  read  “  call  to  alL” 

“  Mr.  Darwin’s  forthcoming  work  on  *  Expres¬ 
sion  in  Man  and  Animals  ’  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  mor« 
p>o  pular  character  than  any  of  his  other  publica¬ 
tions.  It  M'ill  commence  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  principle  of  Expression ;  that  serviceabW 
actions  become  habitual  in  association  with  cer¬ 
tain  states  of  the  mind,  and  are  performed,  whe- 
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ther  or  not  of  service,  in  each  particular  case. 
This  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  expressions 
of  the  various  emotions  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  means  of  expression  in  animals 
will  then  be  discussed,  and  the  special  expressions 
of  animals  and  man,  such  as  the  depression  of  the 
mouth  in  grief,  frowning,  the  firm  closure  of  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  to  express  determination,  ges¬ 
tures  of  contempt,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  from 
terror,  the  causes  of  blushing,  etc.  In  conclusion, 
the  bearing  of  the  subject  will  be  spoken  of  on  the 
specific  unity  of  the  races  of  man,  the  part  will  be 
discussed  which  the  will  and  intention  have  play¬ 
ed  in  the  acquirement  of  various  expressions,  and 
the  question  of  their  acquisition  by  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  man  will  be  referred  to.  ^ven  heliotype 
plates  reproduced  from  phot  ogsaphs  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  work.” — Nature. 

Th^phile  Gautier,  the  famous  French  no¬ 
velist  and  poet,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  33d  of 
October.  In  the  course  of  an  excellent  obituary 
notice  the  Tribune  says ;  “  He  was  a  writer  of 

enormous  fluency  and  readiness.  In  his  youth 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Balzac,  who  admired 
him  greatly  and  tried  to  form  him  after  his  own 
image.  He  urged  him  first  to  ceasft  writing  by 
day  and  to  do  his  work,  as  Balzac  did,  between 
midnight  and  morning.  But  young  Gautier 
would  usually  fall  asleep  in  the  first  half  hour  of 
his  vigil.  He  tried  to  write  slowly,  as  the  matter 
bade  him,  but  as  he  warmed  to  his  work  he  would 
go  galloping  over  the  paper  in  his  own  gay  fashion, 
producing  more  copy  in  a  day  than  Balzac  in  a 
week.  The  great  romancer  also  told  him  that  a 
monastic  abstinence  from  the  society  of  women 
was  indispensable  to  a  writer.  This  was  an  es¬ 
pecially  hard  lesson  for  Master  Thiophile  to  learn. 
He  asked  at  last  for  the  privilege  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  *  Out'  said  Balzac,  thoughtfully,  ‘  Ca  forme 
le  style.'  He  soon  broke  the  friendly  restraint 
under  which  the  author  of  La  Comedie  Humaine 
would  have  kept  him,  and  went  forward  in  his 
own  way,  but  always  preserved  a  warm  affection 
and  regard  for  Balzac,  who  had  very  few  devoted 
friends,  and  when  ‘  the  French  Shhkespeare,*  as 
he  was  sometimes  called,  died  untimely,  with 
his  gigantic  task  half-finished,  the  most  natural 
and  touching  tribute  to  him  was  the  brochure  in 
^  is^hich  Gautier  embalmed  the  memory  of  their 
friendship.” 
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The  Soiar  Corona. — Dr.  De  La  Rue’s  ad¬ 
dress,  to  Section  A  of  the  British  Association, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  recent  meeting. 
We  quote  from  it  the  following  passages  concern¬ 
ing  the  solar  corona: — "The  great  problem  of 
the  solar  origin  of  that  portion  of  the  corona 
which  extends  more  than  a  million  of  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  body  of  the  sun  has  been,  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  observations  of  Colonel  Tennant  and 
Lord  Lindsay  in  1871,  set  finally  at  rest,”  says 


Dr.  De  la  Rue,  "  after  having  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  amount  of  discussion  for  some  years.  The 
spectroscopic  discovery  in  1869  of  the  now  famous 
green  line,  1474  K,  demonstrated  undoubtedly 
the  self-luminosity,  and  hence  the  solar  origin  of 
part  of  the  corona.  Those  who  denied  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  extensive  atmosphere  above  the  chro¬ 
mosphere  received  the  observation  with  great  sus¬ 
picion;  but  in  1870  and  again  in  1871  it  was  fully 
verified.  So  far,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  spec¬ 
troscopic  observ  ations  was  in  favor  of  the  solar 
origin.of  the  inner  corona.  Indeed,  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  1871  have  proved  hydrogen  to  be  also 
an  essential  constitutent  of  the  ‘  coronal  atmo¬ 
sphere,’  as  Janssen  proposes  to  call  it — hydrogen  at 
a  lower  temperature  and  density,  of  course,  than 
in  the  chromosphere.  Janssen  was  further  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  catch  glimpses  of  some  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  coronal  light,  an 
observation  which  goes  far  to  show  that  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  of  the  sun  there  are  also  solid 
or  liquid  particles,  like  smoke  or  cloud,  which  re¬ 
flect  the  sunlight  from  below.  Many  problems, 
however,  even  with  reference  to  the  admittedly 
solar  part  of  the  corona,  are  unsettled.  The  first 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  line  1474  K.  Since  it  coincides  with  a 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  iron,  it  is  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  due  to  that  metal ;  but  then  we  must  su{>- 
pose  either  that  iron  vapor  is  less  dense  than  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  or  that  it  is  subject  to  some  peculiar 
solar  repulsion  which  maintains  it  at  its  elevation, 
or  other  hypotheses  may  be  suggested  for  explain-' 
ing  the  fact.  Since  the  line  is  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  and  the  short¬ 
est,  and  as  none  of  the  others  are  found  associat¬ 
ed  with  it  in  the  coronal  spectrum,  it  seems  natu¬ 
ral,  as  many  have  done,  to  assume  at  once  that  it 
is  due  to  some  new  kind  If  matter.  But 
the  observations  of  Angstrom,  Roscoe,  and 
Clifton,  and  recently  those  of  Schuster  regarding 
the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  render  it  probable  that 
elementary  bodies  have  only  one  spectrum ;  and 
since  in  all  experimental  spectra  we  necessarily 
operate  only  on  a  small  thickness  of  substance, 
we  can  not  say  what  new  lines  may  be  given  out 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  immense  thickness  of 
vapor;  and  hence  we  can  n<»t  conclude  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  because  there  is  an  unknown  line  in 
the  chromosphere  or  corona,  it  implies  a  new  sub¬ 
stance.” 

On  the  photographic  evidence  respecting  the 
corona.  Dr.  De  la  Rue  remarks,  “  If  the  rays  and 
rifts  were  really  atmospheric,  it  wou^d  hardly  be 
possible  that  they  should  present  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  at  different  stations  along  the  line  of 
totality ;  indeed  they  would  probably  change  their 
appearance  every  moment,  even  at  the  same 
station.  If  they  are  cislunar,  the  same  appearances 
could  not  be  recorded  at  distant  stations.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  proof  of  the  invariability 
of  these  markings,  and  especially  of  their  identity 
as  seen  at  widely  separated  stations,  would  amount 
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to  a  demonstration  of  their  extra-terrestrial  origin. 
Eye-sketches  can  not  be  depended  on ;  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  by  persons  standing  side  by  side  differ 
often  to  an  extent  that  is  most  perplexing.  Now 
photographs  have,  undoubtedly,  as  yet  failed,  to 
catch  many  of  the  faint  markings  and  delicate  de¬ 
tails  ;  but  their  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  un¬ 
impeachable.  In’  1870,  Lord  Lindsay  at  Santa 
Maria,  Professor  Winlock  at  Jerez,  Mr,  Brothers 
at  Syracuse,  obtained  pictures,  some  of  which,  on 
account  partly  of  the  unsaitisfactory  state  of  the 
weather,  could  not  compare  with  Mr.  Brothers’s 
picture  obtained  with  an  instrument  of  special 
construction  ;  but  all  show  one  deep  rift  especial¬ 
ly,  which  seemed  to  cut  down  through  both  the 
outer  and  Inner  corona  clear  to  the  limb  of  the 
moon.  Even  to  the  naked  eye  it  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  eclipse.  Many 
other  points  of  detail  also  came,  out  identical  in 
the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  pictures. 

“  None  of  the  photographs  of  1871  by  Colonel 
Tennant  and  Lord  Lindsay’s  photographic  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Davis,  shows  so  great  an  extension  of 
the  corona  as  is  seen  in  Mr.  Brothers’s  photograph 
taken  at  Syracuse  in  1870  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coronal  features  are  perfectly  defined  on  the 
several  pictures,  and  the  number  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  renders  the  value  of  the  series  singularly 
great.  .* .  .  We  have  in  all  the  views  the  sanic 
extensive  corona,  with  persistent  rifts  similarly 
situated.  Moreover,  there  is  additional  evidence 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  moon  across  the 
solar  atmospheric  appendages,  proving,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  in  i85o  in  reference. to  the  pro¬ 
tuberances,  the  solar  origin  of  that  part  of  the 
corona,” 

Magnetism  and  Earthquakes. — We  find  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  a 
paper,  by  M.Zoellner,  on  the  origin  of  the  earth’s 
magnetism,  from  which  we  glean  the  following 
portion  relating  to  earthquakes.  He  states  that 
Kreil  has  given  many  instances  in  which  magnetic 
disturbances  coincided  with  terrestrial  commotions, 
and  that  he  himself  noticed  an  extremely  curious 
case  in  that  respect.  On^  April  18,  18^,  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  A.M.,  he  accidentally  saw  that 
the  needle  of  the  compass  .received  a  sudden  jerk 
so  that  the  scale  got  out  of  the  field  of  view  of 
the  telescope.  The  oscillations  continued  some 
time  before  the  needle  returned  to  its  customary 
quietude.  A  few  days  later,  (there  were  no  electric 
telegraphs  at  that  time,)  M.  Zoellner  received 
news  from  M.  Colla,  of  Parma,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  observed  violent  oscillations  of  the  needle, 
and  on  comparing  notes  it  was  found  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  had  occurred  at  the  same  moment  in 
Parma  and  Munich.  A  short  time  later,  a  French 
engineer  announced  that  he  had  experienced  a 
violent  shock  of  earthquake  in  Greece,  and  this, 
upon  examination,  turned  out  to  have  taken  place 
exactly  at  the  very  minute  the  needle  had  been 
disturbed  both  at  Parma  and  in  the  Bavarian  capi¬ 


taL  An  exactly  similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  as  coming  under  his  observation  in 
December,  1861.  Now,  is  one  phenomenon 
the  consequence  of  the  other,  or  do  they  both  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  same  source  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
M.  Zoellner’s  opinion,  since  he  holds  the  theory 
that  the  earth’s  magnetism  flows,  or  is  at  least 
directly  influenced  by  that  of  the  sun.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  hardly  admissible  that  an  earthquake 
could  disturb  the  magnetism  of  the  sun  ;  if,  there¬ 
fore,  there  exists  such  a  connection  between  the 
centre  of  our  system  and  our  globe,  ft  is  the  for¬ 
mer  most  influences  the  latter,  and  consequently 
an  earthquake  must  have  its  origin  in  soUr  action. 

Aerial  Navigatio.n. — ^This  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  in 
Brighton  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowdler,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  trying  ex¬ 
periments,  and  that  aerostation  would  become 
an  important  element  in  military  science.  Hither¬ 
to,  captive  balloons  only  had  been  used,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  improbable  that  circumstances 
would  occur  where  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
pass  over  the  enemy’s  position,  and  it  would  then 
be  important  to  have  the  power  of  severing  or 
deflecting  the  balloon  from  the  wind-course,  either 
to  right  or  left  as  required.  Captive  balloons 
could  not  be  used  in  safety  in  high  winds  on  ac¬ 
count  of  violent  rocking  of  the  car.  The  writer 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  elements  of  aeros¬ 
tation,  and  to  show  that  aerial  navigation  was  prac¬ 
ticable  to  a  certain  limit  by  simple  mechanical 
means.  Of  the  practicability  of  applying  steam- 
power,  he  had  no  hope,  the  weight  of  a  steam- 
engine  made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with 
due  strength,  being  much  too  great  for  any  gas 
balloon  to  support.  The  power  he  proposed  was 
manual,  being,  he  believed,  the  only  power  ap¬ 
plicable  to  gas  balloons.  But  propulsion  having 
been  secured,  the  question  arose  how  the  power 
of  direction  could  be  acquired,  that  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  actual  warfare.  *rhat  was 
accomplished  by  rotating  the  balloon  to  any  re¬ 
quired  position,  and  then,  holding  it  from  further 
motion,  the  rotation  was  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  aeronaut.  A  rudder  was  the  in¬ 
strument  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  a  vertical 
disk  fixed  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  propeller. 
By  tprning  the  plane  of  the  disk  the  current  of 
air  forced  from  the  fan  on  the  rudder  caused  the 
whole  machine  to  rotate  right  or  left  precisely  as 
the  rudder  of  a  ship  guided  the  vessel. 

Chinese  Medicines. — We  take  the  following 
cheerful  statements  from  the  San  Francisco  Built- 
tin: — The  ingredients  of  a  witch’s  cauldron,  as 
described  by  the  poet,  could  not  have  been  more 
repulsively  disgusting  than  are  the  articles  and 
compounds  shippied  to  the  Chinese  physicians  of 
this  city  froi#  their  native  country  and  used  as 
medicines  here.  'There  seems  to  be  just  at  the 
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present  time  an  extra  demand  for  a  venomous 
serpent  closely  resembling  the  rattlesnake,  of 
which  hundreds  are  received  constantly.  A  Cus¬ 
tom-House  official  brought  a  specimen  of  these 
cheerful-looking  creatures  to  this  office  yesterday 
— a  coiled  snake  of  about  four  feet  long,  fanged, 
and  with  hideous  head-scales  like  a  crest.  How 
these  animals  are  taken  by  patients  of  Chinese  doc¬ 
tors  is  not  known.  One  would  be  a  fair  dose  if  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  coating  of  sugar.  They  may  be  taken 
in  section^  three  times  a  day,  as  \hey  are  desiccat¬ 
ed,  or  they  may  be  boiled  down  or  pulverized 
and  taken  in  powders  or  rolled  into  pills.  Liz¬ 
ards  are  in  nearly  as  great  demand  as  the  snakes. 
These  also  are  dried  and  sent  over  in  packages, 
together  with  hundreds  of  other  loathsome  things, 
all  of  which  are  consigned  to  the  Chinese  physi¬ 
cians  and  used  by  them  in  their  practice. 

Thk  Monster  Telescope.— We  hail  with 
pleasure,  says  the  American  Manufacturer,  the 
announcement  that  the  object-glass  of  the  great 
telescope  now  being  made  by  Messrs  Alvan  Clark 
A  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  United 
States  Government,  is  completed.  The  telescope 
is  a  refractor,  the  object-glass  being  27^  inches 
in  diameter.  Instruments  of  this  class  are  con¬ 
structed  of  two  pieces  of  glass,  cemented  together 
with  fir  balsam,  one  piece  being  crown,  and  the 
other  flint.  By  a  union  of  these,  they  having 
difierent  powers,  the  aberration  that-  would  result 
from  the  use  of  either  alone  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
corrected.  The  crown  glass  is  without  flaw,  and 
is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  air-bubbles, 
which  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  its  action. 
The  flint  glass  is  almost  as  good,  there  being  but 
a  few  small  striae  in  it  Some  time  yet  will  be 
required  to  finish  the  mounting.  When  completed, 
is  to  be  placed  in  an  observatory  on  the  sammit 
of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where,  it  is  hoped, 
the  pure  atmosphere  and  its  great  power  will 
make  it  the  means  of  wonderful  discoveries  in 
astronomy.  The  construction  of  this  immense 
glass  is  a  feat  which  has  required  months  of  care¬ 
ful  labor.  To  prevent  any  possible  damage  to 
this  precious  piece  of  property,  a  fire-proof  safe 
has  been  built  expressly  for  its  protection,  in 
which  it  is  carefully  placed  pvery  night,  and  the 
doors  are  secured  with  locks.  Every  door  and 
window  of  the  building  is  connected  with  the 
room  of  Mr.  Clark  by  means  of  an  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  so  that  no  entrance  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  at  once  raising  an  alarm.  The  glass  itself 
rests  on  its  edge  on  a  small  car  which  runs  on  a 
railway,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  put  into  or  re¬ 
moved  from  the  safe. 

When  this  is  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest 
refracter  in  the  world,  the  telescopes  of  Lord 
Kosse  and  Herschel  being  reflectors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  that  four  of  the  five  most  power¬ 
ful  telescopes  are  in  America,  and  three  of  these 
are  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Clark.*  The  one  in 
question  is  the  largest,  one  at  Chicago  the  next, 
those  at  Harvard  University,  Pultowka,  Russia, 


and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  fol- 
lowing  in  the  order  nam^.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  size  is  not  always  the  exponent  of 
power  in  telescopes.  This  is  especially  so  in  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  to  which  they  are  put.  The  tele¬ 
scope  at  Wesleyan,  for  example,  though  smaller 
than  Harvard,  is  better  than  it  for  resolving 
binary  stars. 
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Egyptian  Luxury. — In  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy,  or  Khedive  as  he  is  now  called,  are  seen 
the  sign  of  Eastern  luxury  and  the  material  civili¬ 
zation  of  France;  delicately  carved  and  gilded 
chairs,  covered  with  finest  silk;  soff-tapestried 
divans  running  around  the  walls  ;  beds  of  solid 
silver,  covered  with  glittering  satin,  costing  as 
much  as  15,000  dols.  each;  long  Eastern  pipes 
with  mouth-pieces  of  lightest-colored  amber,  set 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  some  of  them 
valued  at  30,000  dols.  a-piece ;  gold  trays,  plates 
and  goblets  of  gold,  rimmed  with  gems— even 
diamonds ;  silver  basins  to  wash  the  hand  in  be¬ 
fore  a  repast ;  low,  round  silver  tables,  a  foot 
high,  for  dining;  magnificent  cushions  to  recline 
on  in  smoking  or  eating ;  little  coffee-cups  of  solid 
clusters  of  diamonds,  rubies,  or  emeralds  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  slaves  in  each  establishment,  eunuchs, 
waiting-women  in  flowing  costumes;  immense 
rooms  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  azure  and  sil¬ 
ver,  rose  and  lily ;  floor  of  inlaid  marble,  por¬ 
phyry,  smd  alabaster;  constantly  playing  foun¬ 
tains,  whose  trickling  sounds  fall  so  agreeably  on 
the  ear  in  a  warm  country ;  masses  of  gorgeously 
framed  mirrors.  One  sees  in  all  this  that  the 
French  upholsterer  has  been  at  work  trying  his 
best  to  blend  Paris  and  Cairo.  This  is  viceregal 
magnificence  within.  Without,  in  the  great  gar¬ 
dens  about  the  palaces  of  Gizerek  and  Kiosk, 
there  are  white  statues  on  green  backgrounds, 
columns  partially  covered  with  vine-tendrils,  mar¬ 
ble  walks,  mosaic  pavements,  velvet-like  verdure, 
the  spray  of  fountains  sparkling  in  the  rajrs  of  a 
sun  which  never  fails  to  come  at  its  appointerl 
hour,  the  air  charged  with  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
Here  is  really  dreamland — that  lotus  country 
where  it  is  always  afternoon.  On  fite  nights 
bright,  globed  lights,  distributed  through  these 
grounds,  whiten  the  rose,  flicker  through  the 
branches,  and  send  shafts  of  silver  across  the 
sward;  rockets,  serpents,  revolving-wheels,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  fireworks  blaze  out  upoa 
the  night,  and  for  a  time  pale  the  fire  of  torches 
and  lamp>^.  One  is  at  first  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  scene  of  the  “Arabian  Nights;” 
but  when  strains  of  “  Barbe  Bleue”  are  borne 
through  the  air,  the  mistake  is  corrected  and  the 
place  discovered  to  be  Mabille — less  the  Parisi¬ 
ans. 

Phosphorescence. — Many  kinds  of  fish,  which 
can  make  no  claim  to  luminosity  when  in  life,  be- 
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come  brilliantly  phosphorescent  after  death. 
Mackerels  and  herrings  especially,  when  their 
(lead  bodies  are  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the 
air,  become  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  have  often 
appalled  some  rustic  youngster  by  their  strange 
phosphoric  glitter  as  they  hang  outside  a  cottage- 
door.  Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  them, 
and  you  will  find  your  fingers  covered  with  a 
greasy  substance,  and  luminous,  as  if  rubbed 
with  phosphorus.  If  this  greasy  substance  be 
separated  f^rom  the  dead  fish,  and  placed  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  it  continues  to  shine  in  the  dark. 
Hut,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  phosphorescence, 
there  is  no  heat — only  light.  When  these  dead 
fish  are  placed  in  sea-water,  in  a  few  days'  time 
they  render  it  luminous — evidently  from  the 
luminous  grease  permeating  the  surrounding 
liquid;  moreover,  the  water  shines  everywhere 
with  equal  lustre,  and  suffers  no  diminution  of  its 
luminosity  by  being  passed  through  a  sieve. 
Water  which  has  thus  been  rendered  luminous 
loses  its  transparency,  looks  milky,  and  acquires 
a  disagreeable  odor ;  and  its  phosphorescence  may 
last  for  four  or  five  days.  Dead  animal  matter 
of  all  kinds  occasionally  becomes  phosphorescent. 
Peep,  some  winter’s  night,  into  the  larder,  and 
l>erchance  you  will  see — as  Dr.  Boyle  once  saw — 
a  neck  of  veal  gleaming  all  over  with  spots  of  light. 
You  may  fancy,  as  most  people  do,  that  this 
phosphorescence  is  a  sign  of  decomposition,  and 
that  both  the  veal  and  the  gleaming  herring  or 
mackerel  ought  to  be  thrown  away.  But  this  is 
a  mistake ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
luminosity  from  dead  animal  matter  always  shows 
itself  before  decay  begins,  and  either  ceases  at 
once  or  rapidly  diminishes  as  soon  as  chemical 
decomposition  sets  in.  We  may  add  that  not  a 
f  festige  of  infusoria  or  other  animalculae  is  to  be 
found  in  this  luminous  matter  when  examined 
under  the  microscope. 

Marriages  in  Eastern  Hungary. — In  the 
mountainous  districts  to  the  extreme  east  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  at  fhis  season  of  the  year,  a  fair  is  held  of 
marriageable  young  men  and  women.  From  all 
quarters  long  trains  of  chariots  wend  fheir  way  to 
the  plain  of  Kalinosa.  They  are  laden  wdth  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  and  followed  by  the  cattle  of  the 
family.  In  the  midst  of  these  goods  may  be  seen 
the  young  lady  whom  her  family  has  brought  to 
seek  a  husband  at  the  fair.  She  is  dressed  in  her 
l>est,  with  brilliant  silk  scarf  and  scarlet  petticoat. 
These  caravans  take  up  their  position  one  after 
the  other  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  while  on  the 
other  side  a  cavalcade  of  young  men  approaches 
and  deploys  along  the  whole  line.  The  men — 
young  Wallachians,  for  the  most  part — are  dressed 
in  their  best  goatskins  and  make  what  show  of 
horsemanship  they  can.  After  both  parties  have 
taken  up  their  respective  quarters  opposite  each 
other,  the  fathers  step  forward  and  begin  to  nego¬ 
tiate  marriages  for  their  children.  The  questions 
asked  on  these  occasions  are,  we  fear,  of  a  some- 
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what  sordid  character.  “  How  many  bullocks  ?” 

“  How  much  money  ?”  “  Your  daughter’s  fur¬ 
niture  looks  rather  old;  that  chest  of  drawers 
does  not  shut  properly.  I  must  find  something 
l)etter  than  that  for  my  son.”  Such  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  correct  report  of  the  conversations  held 
in  this  primitive,  if  not  poetical,  Arcadia  previous 
to  clinching  the  matrimonial  bargain.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is,  however,  carried  out  with  a  promptitude 
equal  to  its  frankness.  As  soon  as  the  parents 
are  agreed  a  priest,  who  is  always  ready  at  hand, 
is  summoned.  He  chants  a  hymn  and  gives  his 
benediction,  the  bride  then  kisses  her  parents, 
mounts  the  chariot,  and  starts  for  some  unknown 
village  with  a  husband  whom  she  has  never  seen 
before,  the  furniture  and  cattle  which  her  ptarents 
have  allowed  her  as  a  marriage  portion  following 
in  the  rear.  , 

Historic  Tree. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
relics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  last  summer,  tlie 
grand  old  cypress  hung  with  mosses,  well  known 
to  travellers  by  the  name  of  the  ArM  de  la  Nocfu 
Triste,  or  Tree  of  the  Sad  Night,  under  which 
Cortes  Is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  of  July  i, 
1520,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Aztec  foTces.  It  is 
unknown  whether  it  was  set  on  fire  purposely  or 
by  accident.  The  tree  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind.  It  stood  by  the  wayside.  A  portion  of 
the  trunk  was  hewn  away  some  years  since,  and 
sent  to  the  Naval  Museum  of  Madrid,  where  it  is 
preserved  with  great  care. 

IN  DEEP  SORROW. 

Sad  is  my  song  to-night,  and  brief  as  sad. 

For  my  long-suffering  heart  is  fit  to  break ; 

Do  what  I  will,  the  one  glad  note  I  had 
1  cannot,  cannot  wake.  *  ^ 

Grief,  that  for  many  and  many  a  season  past 
I  have  repressed,  though  oft  so  sorely  tried. 

Breaks  in  upon  me,  wave  on  wave,  at  last. 

And  will  not  be  denied. 

Two  troublous  figures  will  arise  ujwn 
And  float  before  my  sight,  whate’er  I  do ; 

One  is  my  tearful  Past,  my  Future  one. 

And  that  is  tearful  too ! 

Mr.  Greeley’s  Last  Hours. — Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  breathed  his  last  at  ten  minutes  beipre  seven 
o’clock  last  evening,  [Nov.  29.]  He  died  very 
quietly  and  without  pain,  surrounded  by  a  few 
friends  and  his  eldest  daughter.  The  sad  event, 
in  the  case  of  so  public  a  man,  removes  the  con¬ 
straint  which  a  delicate  consideration  has  hitherto 
imposed,  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
whole  truth  of  his  illness  cannot  with  justice  be 
longer  withheld.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Greeley’s 
mind  had  been  seriously  affected  before  even  the 
Presidential  election  took  place.  The  severe  tax 
upon  his  mental  and  physical  system  produced  by 
the  great  labor  which  he  performed  immediately 
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before  the  October  elections,  the  disastrous  result 
immediately  after,  the  ch.'igrin  which  he  felt  at  the 
consequences  to  the  Tribune  and  to  himself  from 
his  candidature,  the  illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Gree¬ 
ley,  preyed  constantly  upon  his  mind.  So  that 
before  the  final  decision  of  the  Presidential  con¬ 
test  even  his  vigor  of  mind  had  been  irreparably 
impaired.  After  that  time,  and  before  his  fatal 
illness,  it  is  understood  that  he  was  examined  by 
Dr.  Brown,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and 
other  medical  experts,  and  that  the  opinion  given 
was  that  even  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have 
survived  the  sickness  which  has  resulted  in  his 
death,  he  would  have  remained  a  victim  of  melan¬ 
cholia,  one  of  the  most  incurable  forms  of  dementia. 

Mr.  Greeley  died  in  the  house  of  Dr.  George 
Choate,  near  Pleasantville.  By  those  who  watched 
his  bedside  yesterday  the  end  was  expected  from 
hour  to  hour  during  the  whole  day.  About  nine 
o’clock  Thursday  evening,  after  a  troubled  and 
unquiet  day,  Mr.  Greeley  fell  into  a  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing  sleep,  muttering  continually  sen¬ 
tences  unintelligible  to  those  around  him,  and 
feebly  lifting  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand. 
This  disquiet  somewhat  lessened  as  morning  came 
on,  and  at  la$t  changed  to  a  deep  and  motionless 
slumber,  which  lasted  until  nine  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  On  awaking,  the  sick  inan  seemed  a 
little  refreshed,  but  was  evidently,  though  quieter 
and  more  rational  than  the  day  before,  rapidly 
sinking.  Dr.  Choate,  the  only  physician  in  attend¬ 
ance,  was  unable  to  determine  how  much  longer 
he  might  live,  but  expected  the  end  with  every 
succeeding  hour.  The  prostration  of  his  nervous 
system  being  entire  and  a  speedy  dissolution  so 
certain,  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  administer 
any  food  or  stimulants  or  medicine  of  any  kind, 
which  could  only  produce  distress  and  in  no  way 
avert  the  fatal  result.  As  usual  in  cases  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  the  physical  suffering  of  Mr. 
Greeley  was,  from  what  could  be  ascertained,  ex¬ 
tremely  slight,  but  an  increased  and  morbid  action 
of  the  mind  was  evident  from  the  frequent  mutter¬ 
ing  or  merely  movement  of  the  lips  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  outstaetching  of  his  hand.  While  quieter 
*  than  on  Thursday,  he  lay  much  of  the  time  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  reverie  or  stupor,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  surroundings ;  but  from  this  state 
he  was  at  most  times  easily  recalled  by  the  voice 
of  his  watchful  friends.  Much  of  what  he  spoke 
or  endeavor^  to  speak  was  lost  even  upon  their 
careful  ears,  but  one  sentence  was  formed  upon 
his  lips  so  many  times  that  its  signs  at  last  became 
familiar  and  interpreted  themselves — “  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  Time  and  time  again 
was  this  repeated,  even  after  the  pulse  had  sunk 
into  impterceptibility  and  the  breath  fainter  and 
fainter  was  caught  with  painful  quickness.  M  r. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Tarrytown,  and  Edward 
Carpenter,  of  Chappaqua,  old  and  loved  friends 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  were  with  him  from  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  until  all  was  over.  Miss  Ida 
Greeley,  who  through  all  the  sad  moments  pre¬ 


served  a  wonderful  self-control,  sat  at  the  bedside 
through  it  all,  supporting  when  needful  her  father’s 
head.  At  half-past  five  Mr.  Greeley  was  lying 
unconscious,  when  an  old  and  dearly  loved  friend 
whom  he  and  his  family  knew  as  "  Auntie”  I.am- 
son  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed. 
Mr.  Greeley  did  not  stir  until  Mr.  Stewart  roused 
him  and  asked,  “Do  you  know  who  this  is?” 
He  feebly  said  “  Yes,”  and  stretched  up  his  hand 
in  greeting,  and  then  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 
All  through  the  day  he  had  recognized  and  greet¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way  the  members  of  Dr.  Choate’s 
family  and  the  friends  named  above.  Later  he 
was  asked,  “  Do  you  know  that  you  are  dying  ?” 
and  in  the  same  manner,  without  tremor  or  ap¬ 
parent  emotion,  he  answered,  “Yes.”  The  pulse 
at  this  time  was  gone  and  the  breathing  so  quick 
and  faint  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  gasp  were  the 
last.  No  sound  above  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the 
outer  room,  where  a  few  persons  were  gathered, 
and  whither  came  out  every  few  moments  from 
the  back  room,  where  the  dying  man  lay,  the  re¬ 
port,  always  the  same,  “No  apparent  change, 
except  ing'easing  weakness.”  A  few  minutes 
before  six  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived,  and  his 
inquiries  were  answered  by  the  attendants  in  the 
same  way.  After  a  few  moments’  conversation 
with  Dr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Reid  was 
taken  into  the  sick-room,  and  went  .to  the  bed¬ 
side.  Mr.  Greeley  making  no  sign  of  notice  or 
of  recognition,  Mr.  Stewart  put  the  question, 
“Do  you  not  know  Mr.  Reid?”  At  this  Mr. 
Greeley  looked  up  with  immediate  recognition, 
and  lifting  his  hand  grasped  Mr.  Reid’s  feebly, 
and  said  faintly,  but  promptly  and  distinctly, 
“Yes.”  When  asked  if  he  was  in  pain  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  but  without  otherwise 
replying,  and  returned  to  his  semi-unconscious 
state,  lying  now  with  closed  eyes  and  hands 
sometimes  twitching  nervously,  but  generally 
still.  Dr.  Choate  then  said  that  death  would 
probably  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  though  possibly 
not  in  two  hours.  The  former  opinion  proved 
correct.  At  half-past  six  Mr.  Greeley  stirre<i 
uneasily,  and  began  to  mutter  indistinctly  .some¬ 
thing  which  the  friends  around  him  could  not 
catch.  His  daughter  Ida,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Choate,  and  Auntie  Lamson 
were  all  in  the  room,  and  anxiously  l)ent  over  the 
bed  to  interpret  if  possible  what  they  feared,  with 
good  reason,  were  the  last  words.  Mr.  Greeley 
still  indistinctly  murmured  for  a  while,  and  at 
last  uttered  faintly,  but  clearly  enough  for  the 
attentive  ears  to  catch  them,  the  words,  “  It  is 
done.”  Then  there  was  a  relapse  into  quiet  for 
a  time.  Ida  Greeley  sat  at  the  head  of  the  couch 
supporting  tenderly  the  dying  man’s  head.  After 
a  silence  of  some  minutes  the  muttering  was 
{igain  heard,  but  was  all  unintelligible.  Miss  Gree¬ 
ley,  however,  bending  close  to  the  couch,  thought 
she  distinguished  a  request  from  her  father  that 
his  head  be  lifted  higher.  The  pillows  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
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the  faint  breathing  as  easy  as  possible  and  a  hush 
fell  again  upon  the  room.  There  was  no  more 
murmuring.  The  pulse  had  died  out  long  before. 
The  breath  was  caught  shorter  and  shorter  and 
heard  fainter  and  fainter,  and  three  and  four 
times  within  the  last  fifteen  minutes  the  atten¬ 
dants  believed  it  had  come  and  gone  for  the  last 
time.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  as  the  last 
breathings  came  the  right  hand  was  stretched  out 
again  in  the  familiar  gesture,  and  death  almost 
instantly  followed.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
pain  in  the  last  moments,  and  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  disease  forbids  its  supposition.  The  face 
hardly  changed,  only  settling  a  little  into  a  look  of 
jjerfect  peace. — New-  York  World. 

Gigantic  Trees. — Dr.  Ferdinand  MUller, 
Government  botanist  of  Victoria,  relates  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  that  colony  of  a  forest  of  Australian  gum 
trees,  surpassing  in  height  the  famous  Welling- 
tonia  gigantea  of  California.  After  giving  at  some 
length  an  account  of  the  journey  and  of  the  scen¬ 
ery  of  the  district  in  which  the  giants  were  found, 
Mr.  M.  mentions  a  few  (particulars  by  the  aid  of 
which  some  conception  could  be  formed  of  their 
height  and  size.  Though  taller  than  their  Ameri¬ 
can  brethren,  they  are  not  so  large  in  girth,  and 
have  consequently  a  more  slender  and  graceful 
appearance.  One  that  has  been  felled  measured 
295  feet  to  the  first  branch  and  70  feet  more  to  the 
]X)int  at  which  it  had  l>ecn  broken  off,  when  its 
diameter  was  still  3  feet.  Another  was  81  feet 
in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  height 
of  300  feet  its  diameter  was  still  6  feet.  Another 
felled  on  the  Black  Spur  was  *480  feet  in  total, 
height.  If,  it  was  said,  we  assume  that  only  half 
the  wood  which  such  a  tree  would  yield  were 
sawn  into  i-inch  planks  i  foot  wide,  it  would  af¬ 
ford  426,720  running  feet.  If  the  same  parts 
were  cut  into  railway  sleepers  6  feet  long,  8 
inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  their  number 
would  be  1 7, 780,  enough  to  lay  a  double  track  of 
five  miles,  and  to  load  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  bur¬ 
then.  The  oil  obtainable  from  the  leaves  of  the 
whole  tree  might  l)e  set  down  at  31  hogsheads, 
the  charcoal  from  the  wood  at  18,000  bushels,  the 
pyroligneous  vinegar  at  230,000  gallons,  the  tar  at 
80,000  gallons,  and  the  potash  at  50  cwt. 

Banyan-Trees, — The  most  celebrated  of  these 
trees  is  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda ;  its  stems 
occupy  a  circumference  of  2000  feet,  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  its  branches  being  much  greater.  The 
shade  from  the  sun  afforded  by  this  large  spread 
tent  is  most  grateful  to  the  traveller  on  the  hot, 
dusty  plains,  and  many  groups  of  old  and  young 
may  be  found  at  once  resting  or  gambolling  under 
its  branches.  Birdlime  is  prepared  from  the  tena¬ 
cious  milky  juice  which  abounds  in  every  part  of 
the  tree.  Birds,  especially  pigeons  and  paroquets, 
eat  the  fruit  greedily,  and  with  squirrels  and  mon¬ 
keys,  which  also  delight  to  resort  to  the  deep 
shade,  make  the  old  tree  seem  alive  with  their 
lively  and  rapid  motions.  At  night  it  is  often  lit 


up  with  myriads  of  fireflies.  The  banyan-tree,  as 
well  as  its  congener  the  peepul  {/I  reliigosd),  is 
regarded  with  veneration  by  the  Buddhists  in 
Ceylon,  and  by  the  Hindoos  in  India,  and  these 
trees  are  often  found  giving  shelter  to  their  tem¬ 
ples.  The  following  notice  of  a  w'ell-known  speci¬ 
men  of  this  remarkable  tree  is  recorded  by  fhe 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ; — In  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  the  great  banyan- 
tree,  which  is  still  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
garden.  Dr.  Falconer  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 
be  only  seventy-five  years  old.  Annual  ring;s,  size, 
etc.,  afford  no  evidence  in  such  a  case,  but  people 
were  alive  a  few  years  ago  who  remember  well  its 
site  being  occupied  in  1782  by  a  kujoor  (date 
palm),  out  of  whose  crown  the  banyan  sprouted, 
and  beneath  which  a  fakir  sat.  It  is  a  remarkable 
ftet  that  the  banyan  hardly  ever  vegetates  on  the 
ground ;  but  its  figs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the 
seeds  deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  where 
they  grow,  sending  down  roots  that  embrace  and 
eventually  kill  the  palm,  which  decays  away.  This 
tree  is  now  eighty  feet  high,  and  throws  an  area 
300  feet  in  diameter  into  a  dark,  cool  shade.  Had 
this  tree  been  growing  in  1849  over  the  great 
palm-stove  at  Kew,  only  thirty  feet  of  each  end 
of  that  vast  structure  would  have  been  uncovered ; 
its  increase  was  proceeding  so  rapidly,  that  by 
this  time  it'could  probably  cover  the  whole.  Larger 
bany.ans  are  common  in  India;  but  few  are  so 
symmetrical  in  shape  and  height.  As  the  banyan- 
tree  gets  old,  it  breaks  up  into  separate  masses, 
the  original  trunk  decaying,  and  the  props  becom¬ 
ing  separate  trunks  of  the  different  portions. 
Hooker's  Him.  Journal. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BANQUET. 

BY  W.  W.  STORY. 

Fareweli.,  my  friends  ! — I  hear  the  call 
I  cannot  but  obey ; — 

Farewell !  for  I  must  leave  you  all. 

Had  I  the  wish  to  stay. 

And  yet — forgive  me — I  rejoice. 

For  I  am  old  and  tired ; — . 

Worn  by  the  talk,  the  lights,  the  noise. 
And  all  I  once  desired. 

% 

After  a  time  life’s  very  best 
Begins  to  stale  and  pall : 

I  go  to  silence  and  to  rest. 

And  so  farewell  to  all ! 

Burial  Vagaries. — ^The  few  who  care  to  take 
thought  about  their  own  burial  generally  exhibit 
more  or  less  eccentricity  in  the  matter ;  nor  is  this 
surprising,  since  they  would  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  subject  at  all,  unless  anxious  that 
their  remains  should  be  treated  in  some  way  ut 
of  the  common.  For  some,  the  silent  society  con¬ 
gregated  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries  is  too 
mixed,  even  though 
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The  tombslooes  are  placed 
In  the  very  best  taste, 

At  the  feet  and  the  head 
Of  the  elegut  dead. 

And  no  one's  received  who's  not  buried  in  lead  ; 
and  “  the  elevated  position  of  the  receiving  tomb 
and  its  internal  arrangements  give  a  pleasant  and 
cheerful  aspect  unequaled  in  any  other  establish* 
ment  of  the  kind.”  Such  fastidious  folks  shun 
the  company  of  their  kind,  even  in  death,  electing 
to  be  buried  like  King  Manasseh,  in  the  garden  of 
their  own  house.  Many  such  cases  might  be  dted. 
Dr.  Renny,  of  Newport-Pagnell,  was  buried  in  a 
raised  plot  of  ground  in  the  garden  he  had  long 
realously  tended.  Thomas|Withers,  of  Radnage, 
was  laid  in  his  own  grounds,  beneath  the  shade  of 
his  own  trees,  according  to  his  dying  desire, 
liaskerville  the  printer  chose  a  grave  for  himself 
close  to  his  garden.  The  Rev.  Langton  Freeman,  $ 
rector  of  Bilton,  Northamptonshire,  was  eccentric 
in  so  many  ways,  that  none  who  knew  the  man 
were  surprised  at  his  leaving  peculiar  directions 
for  his  burial.  He  ordained  that  his  corpse  should 
l>e  left  undisturbed  until  it  grew  offensive  ;  when 
that  came  about,  it  was  to  be  carried,  bed  and  all, 
decently  and  privately,  to  the  summer-house  in  his 
garden  at  Whilton ;  laid  therein  upon  the  bed, 
wrapped  in  a  strong  double  winding-sheet,  and  in 
all  respects,  the  description  given  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  of  our  Saviour’s  burial  to  be  followed 
as  nearly  as  might  be.  The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  summer-house  were  then  to  be  secured, 
and  the  building  planted  round  with  evergreens, 
and  fenced  with  dark-blue  palings  of  oak  or  iron. 
These  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter ; 
and  there  the  reverend  eccentric  lies  still,  although 
fence  and  trees  have  disappeared,  and  the  sum.- 
mer-house  itself  is  in  ruins.  A  few  years  back, 
an  entrance  was  effected  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  the  curious  intruders  beheld  a  dried-up 
figure,  a  veritable  mummy  without  any  wrappers, 
lying  with  one  arm  across  the  chest,  and  the 
other  hanging  down  the  body.  The  Nields  of 
Dunham,  Cheshire,  made  a  family  graveyard  of 
their  orchard.  Sir  James  Tillie,  of  Pentilly  Castle, 
was  interred  under  a  tower  in  his  own  park. 
Bencher  Hull  was  buried  beneath  the  tower  he 
erected  on  Leith  Hill.  Sam  Johnson,  the  dancing- 
master,  not  owning  any  grounds,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  lie  after  death  in  a  plantation*at  Gaws- 
forth,  near  Macclesfield.  An  Essex  maltster  or¬ 
dered  his  body  to  be  covered  with  one  of  the  hair¬ 
cloths  used  in  drying  malt,  and  put  in  the  ground 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  him.  Thomas  Hollis, 
of  Crosecombe,  Dorset,  directed  that  his  corpse 
should  be  buried  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of 
one  of  his  fields,  and  theground.be  plowed  over 
immediately  afterwards,  to  obliterate  all  trace  of 
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his  abiding-place.  Sir  Charles  Hastings  ordered 
his  body  to  be  wrapped  in  any  thing  that  would 
hold  it  together,  and  buried  in  the  green  open  at 
a  spot  he  had  selected ;  the  ground  to  be  planted 
with  acorns,  that  he  might  render  a  last  service 
to  his  country,  by  contributing  to  nourish  a  good 
English  oak.  The  old  Indian  soldier’s  whim 
was  partly  prompted  by  patriotism  ;  but  only  an 
odd  sort  of  vanity  could  have  been  the  impelling 
motive  in  the  case  of  the  brickmaker,'who  built 
a  vault  for  himself  and  wife,  at  the  side  of  a  lone¬ 
ly  foot-path,  near  the  Hertfordshire  village  of 
Flaunden,  a  melancholy  memorial  that  has  start¬ 
led  many  a  belated  pedestrian.  A  better  reason 
swayed  the  mind  of  the  old  shepherd  of  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  when  he  desired  his  fellow-shepherds 
to  lay  his  bones  upon  the  lonely  knoll  whereon 
he  had  rested  day  after  day  from  youth  to  age. 
The  wish  of  the  worthy  patriarch  of  the  hills  was 
respected,  and  the  spot  marked  by  a  rude  verse, 
cut  in  the  turf  above  him,  telling  the  passer-by 
how 

Faithful  lived  and  Faithful  died. 

The  craving  to  rest  amid  the  scenery  he  loved  in 
life  was  a  natural  one  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
flock-tender,  but  one  would  hardly  expect  such  a 
craving  to  find  place  in  the  breast  of  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Camelford ;  that  famous  duelist,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  spice  of  sentiment  in  his  composition  ; 
for  when  he  found  himself  called  out  by  Death, 
he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  expressing  his  wish 
that  his  body  should  be  removed  "  to  a  far-distant 
country,  to  a  spot  not  near  the  haunts  of  men,” 
where  the  surrounding  scenery  might  smile  upon 
his  remains.  The  far-distant  count-y  was  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  chosen  spot ’a  place  marked  by  three 
trees,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  I-anipierre.  At 
the  foot  of  the  central  tree,  Camelford  had  passed 
many  solitary  hours  contemplating  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs ;  and  he  desired  that  this  tree 
should  be  taken  up,  his  body  deposited  in  the 
ground,  and  the  tree  replanted :  all  of  which  was 
done. — Chambers' t  Journal. 

on  A  RESURRECTIONIST. 

“  Here  lies  an  honest  man,  my  brothers, 

Who  raised  himself  by  raising  othei^ ; 
Anxious  his  friends  from  soil  to  save. 

His  converse  still  was  with  the  grave ; 

To  rescue  from  the  tomb  his  mission. 

He  took  men  off  to  the  physician ; 

And  strove  that  all,  whom  death  releases. 
Should  rest — if  not  in  peace — in  pieces. 

So  here  he  waits  his  resurrection, 

In  hopes  his  life  may  bear  dissection. 

— Blackwood' s  Magaufu. 


